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OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT 

We  of  The  Monthly  Board  do  not  often  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men,  almost  never  with  those  of  angels,  yet  we  hate 
the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal  so  bitterly  that  we 
dare  hope  ourselves  to  be  in  such  charity  with  all  the  world,  as 
is  compatible  with  the  degree  of  soul  possessed  by  a  corpora- 
tion that  prints  but  does  not  publish,  and  has  never  had  any- 
thing to  hope  or  fear  from  advertising. 

Yet  even  we  are  sometimes  conscious  of  what  contempo- 
raries of  Edwards  on  the  Will  used  to  call  great  dryness  of 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  privilege.  We  shall  not  attempt  analysis 
of  this  experience:  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  it,  and  it  is  so 
common  that  we  should  have  the  darkest  suspicions  of  anyone 
who  denied  acquaintance  with  it.  Our  liveliest  gratitude  at- 
tends the  times  and  the  persons  who  rescue  us  from  it  when  it 
threatens,  our  deepest  loyalty  is  given  to  those  who,  whether 
they  were  born  above  it,  or  have  lived  it  through  and  down,  in- 
fect us  with  their  own  joy  in  right  feeling,  while  they  show 
brave  responsiveness  to  the  good  at  the  heart  of  things. 

Such  a  day  was  September  twentieth,  when  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  our  beloved  President  Emeritus  fell  upon  the  first 
day  of  our  college  session  and  upon  the  fateful  occasion  of  our 
introduction  to  our  new  President.  The  scholar,  William 
Allan  Neilson,  was  known  to  us  by  his  work,  the  teacher  by 
his  reputation  and  the  report  of  his  pupils,  the  man  was  as 
mysterious  as  a  surd  quantity — and  we  were  impatient,  after  a 
particularly  unchastened  fashion.  For  we  have  been  used  to 
Heads,  we  prefer  to  have  them,  and  we  are  attached  to  our 
habit  of  taking  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  we  were  look- 
ing forward  with  resignation  to  a  term  of  years,  possibly,  of 
months,  anyway,  spent  in  acquiring  skill  in  the  social  science 
of  reciprocal  investigation.    But  our  fears  and  our  plans  were 
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alike  needless.  No  desert  stretched  before  us,  not  even  a 
macadamized  road  of  use  and  wont.  The  brief  hour  in  the 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  accomplished  much.  It  ushered  in  a 
series  of  memorable  experiences — not  the  least  being  that 
legere  est  orare.  It  revealed  new  capacity  for  "feeling  good" 
to  us.  We  came  under  the  spell  of  strong  human  emotions; 
simply,  frankly,  openly  entertained  and  expressed.  We  were 
willing  to  be  unprepared  and  to  find  ourselves  competent.  We 
felt  great  enlargement  of  the  heart.  We  saw  a  man  come 
gallantly  over  the  top,  and  we  found  ourselves  without  barbed- 
wire  entanglements.  We  made  the  acquaintance  of  our  old 
President  and  of  our  new  one,  who,  whatever  may  happen, 
can  never  from  now  on  be  a  tertium  quid.  We  acknowledge 
gratefully  that  we  do  not  know  everything  about  him,  nor  in- 
cidentally, about  ourselves,  but  we  have  met  the  real  man.  He 
has  done  us  this  great  honor,  and  we  pledge  him,  in  return, 
our  devoted  and  loyal  following.  We  are  in  marvellous  great 
charity  with  him. 

For  the  future,  we  feel  secure.  We  shall  doubtless  have  our 
times  of  academic  fog,  or  east  wind,  or  even  electrical  disturb- 
ance, we  may  perhaps  have  dull  belts  of  the  humidity  incident 
to  our  Valley  geography ;  but  we  are  sure,  the  year  around,  of 
our  share  of  God's  own  golden  weather,  to  be  enjoyed  and 
used  under  a  leader  whom  we  admired  before  we  knew  him, 
and  whom  now  we  love,  and  under  whom  we  are  going  to  live 
and  study  with  all  our  minds  and  hearts. 

All  this  might  be  said  by  students  not  of  our  number.     We 

wish  on  our  own  behalf  to  point  out  that  obviously  our  new 

President  is  by  nature,  grace  and  attainment  quite  peculiarly 

our  Head  of  Heads.     We  hereby  speak  for  him  first,  as  the 

children  say.  ,..         A 

J  Mary  Augusta  Jordan. 

Margaret  Anna  Oldham 

Winifred  Rouse  Eugenie  Walker  DeKALB 

Beatrice  Clark  Frances  Powel 

Virginia  Harrison  Margaret  Fenner  Jennison 

Mabel  Bertha  Strauss  Jane  Watters  Tildsley 

Anna  Davenport  Sparks  Elizabeth  Skelding  Moore 

Anna  Parker  Fessenden  Harriet  Crawford  Cheney 

Janet  Beveridge  Cook  Florence  Weston  Bliss 


A  LEGEND  OF  GOOD  WOMEN 

FANNY  DAVIS  GIFFORD 

As  in  a  mist 

There  passed  great  queenly  women  of  old  days, 

Moving  through .  blood-red  battle-dust  and  storm. 

There  was  Cuchulain's  Queen,  Emer  the  Fair, 

And  Deirdre,  loved  of  kings — and  countless  more.  .  . 

Chariots  of  splintered  bronze  and  gold  lay  heaped 
With  tall  dead  horses,  and  bright  blood-stained  robes; 
Spears  shattered,  banners  trampled  under  blood. 

There  was  a  noise  of  desperate  feet ;  a  shout 
Of  heavy  waves,  and  heavy  winds,  and  Death, 
And  women  keening,  keening,  in  the  mist; 
Passionate,  hopeless — 

far,  oh,  far  away!  .  .  . 

0  royal  mourners! — Years  with  hands  of  mist 
Blot  out  your  passion  with  your  loveliness. 

A  sharp  wind  sings.     The  sun  leaps  like  a  sword. 
A  world  betrayed  swings  to  new  battle-fields, 
Silent  of  lips,  grim-cheeked,  unglamorous, 
Grappling  with  demons. — There!     Again!     Again! 
Gleam  shapes  of  women,  blurring  in  the  smoke 
And  blind  delirious  noise. 

They  pass,  and  pass, 
Serving  and  suffering, — and  laughing,  too, 
Tco  strong  to  falter  and  too  wise  to  weep.  .  . 
And  some  .  .  have  faces  that  we  used  to  know 
In  the  light  friendly  days  gone  by.  . 

We  follow  them,  whispering  'God  speed!'     No  more: 
Being  too  silent  with  our  pride  for  speech. 

Great  ancient  Queens  of  sorrowful  Romance, 
Cover  your  fair  brows  and  bright  jewelled  locks, 
And  give  these  women  place,  to  serve,  not  weep. 
You  loved  your  heroes:  they,  the  heroic  thing 
Hidden  in  horrors  and  despairs  and  death. 
High  in  adventurous  honor  they  go  out 
For  a  dream's  sake,  undreaming.  .  .  . 

The  sharp  wind  sings.     The  sun  leaps,  branding  them 
New  knights  of  all  great  perilous  comradeship. 
Into  the  bitter  smoke  of  the  World-Forge 
They  blow,  brave  sparks. 

Once  more, — God-speed!     God-speed! 

Editor's  Note.— This  poem  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  sailing  of  the  Smith 
Unit  for  France. 
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IN  BELGIUM 

ROBERT  WITHINGTON 

What  the  Fourth  of  July  is  to  us,  the  twenty-first  is  to  Bel- 
gium— the  birthday  of  the  nation.  Naturally,  the  people  are 
not  allowed  to  observe  the  anniversary  during  the  Occupation ; 
but  the  Germans  could  not  well  prevent  the  celebration  of  a 
high  mass  of  requiem  for  the  souls  of  the  Belgians  who  had 
died  on  the  field  of  honor.  The  Americans  were  invited  to 
attend  the  ceremony  at  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp ;  and  when 
we  arrived,  we  were  shown  to  reserved  seats  in  the  choir, 
where  we  sat  directly  behind  the  Belgian  Governor  of  the 
Province  (who  is,  of  course,  now  out  of  office)  and  the  Burgo- 
master, Mynheer  de  Vos.  The  choir  was  filled  with  prominent 
Antwerpians,  all  in  black  coats,  with  their  silk  hats  swathed 
in  crepe;  the  nave  and  aisles  were  crowded  with  people,  and 
the  Place  Verte  held  the  overflow. 

In  the  crossing  a  large  catafalque  was  erected,  on  which  the 
Belgian  colors  were  displayed — the  red  and  yellow  a  spot  of 
flame  in  the  ubiquitous  black.  The  stately  service  began: 
from  the  altar  the  priests  filed  to  the  symbolical  resting-place 
of  Belgium's  dead,  and  when  the  impressive  words  of  conse- 
cration had  died  away,  a  hush  fell  over  the  vast  assembly. 
Then,  very  softly,  the  organ  murmured  the  Brabanconne — the 
national  hymn  of  the  stricken  people — and  a  thrill  ran  through 
the  multitude,  standing  there  motionless  and  silent.  The  or- 
gan grew  louder — and  as  it  crashed  into  a  repetition  of  the  air, 
no  longer  subdued  but  triumphant,  the  huge  concourse  seemed 
to  breathe  one  sigh,  and  we  could  feel  the  people  stand  up 
straighter  behind  us,  while  our  own  lips  trembled,  and  our 
backbones  seemed  alive.  For  the  Brabangonne  was  forbidden, 
save  in  churches — and  the  dumb,  patriotic  endurance  of  the 
nation  had  found  a  momentary  voice.  .  . 

Suddenly  a  dead  silence:  and  vergers  came  to  usher  Gov- 
ernor and  Burgomaster  out.  Then  it  was  our  turn;  and  we 
walked  down  the  crowded  choir,  around  the  catafalque,  bow- 
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ing  to  the  colors  as  we  passed,  and  so  in  single  file  through  the 
thronged  south  transept,  out  into  the  blinding  sunlight  of  the 
Place  Verte. 

Perhaps  we  were  not  strictly  neutral  in  going  to  the  Mass. 
But  none  of  us  seemed  to  regret  having  gone.  .  . 

sjs  *****  * 

The  next  Sunday  we  went  to  Malines,  where,  at  his  own 
Cathedral,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mercier  was  to  officiate. 
We  were  given  places  near  the  temporary  altar,  which  has 
been  erected  at  the  far  end  of  the  nave,  against  a  high  board 
screen  cutting  off  the  western  part  of  the  church  from  the 
transepts  and  choir,  so  badly  damaged  by  shell-fire  that  they 
have  been  desecrated,  and  are  no  longer  used  for  services. 
When  the  Mass  was  ended,  the  choir  sang  the  cxxxvii  Psalm, 
to  music  sweet  and  infinitely  sad.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
draw  the  parallel — and  the  people  felt  it,  too ;  for  there  was  a 
strange  stillness  through  the  battered  edifice,  and  the  Cardinal 
sat  spare  and  straight  in  his  red  robes,  gazing  into  space. 

"By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yes  we  wept 
when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the 
willows  in  the  midst  thereof.  For  there  they  that  carried  us 
away  captive  required  of  us  a  song :  and  they  that  wasted  us 
required  of  us  mirth.  .  .  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
in  a  strange  land  ?"  Verily  the  Belgians  are  in  a  strange  land, 
though  at  home — truly  they  are  exiled  in  familiar  places ! 

Then  the  music  changed  without  becoming  less  sad;  and 
a  tinge  of  triumph  crept  into  the  organ.  "0  daughter  of 
Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed;  happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones. "  The 
priest  of  Malines  had  put  into  his  music  all  the  tragedy,  and 
all  the  hope  and  the  noble  sadness  of  his  people ;  and  when  we 
left  the  church,  our  voices  shook  and  our  eyes  were  damp. 

And  we  looked  across  the  ruins  of  the  square,  and  saw  a 
squad  of  Landsturm  marching  to  some  post.  "Happy  shall  he 
be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the 
stones.  .  ." 


THREE  DAYS 

MARIAN  RUBINS 
A  Day  in  April 

One  reason  why  this  is  a  grave  and  reluctant  war  and  not 
an  indignant  gallant  one  is.  because  there  are  many,  I  think, 
who  believe  as  I  do  that  war  is  never  justifiable,  that  it  must 
be  always  a  confession  of  failure  if  not  of  wrong.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  stand  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
to  condemn  this  war.  If  we  had  been  individually  one  whit 
as  sane  and  untiring  in  searching  for  a  way  out  as  our  Presi- 
dent has  been,  we  should  have  found  that  way. 

Europe  is  right  in  one  thing.  We  have  been  slothful  and 
self-satisfied,  not  heeding  enough  the  calls  from  "over  there," 
quieting  our  consciences  with  relief  work,  but  putting  very 
little  thought  to  the  possibilities  of  peace.  But  our  shame  is 
not  in  refraining  from  conflict.  It  is  in  refraining  from  in- 
tellectual help,  from  an  earnest  settling  of  our  minds  to  the 
problem.  We  accepted  the  war  as  a  fact.  Our  stunned  horror 
deadened  into  a  dull  consciousness  of  it  and  we  did  not  do 
what  we  might  have  done. 

We  need  not  be  proud  of  our  stand  now.  We  have  not  done 
more  than  our  duty  and  it  is  only  the  part  of  work  that  is  more 
than  duty  that  is  ever  glorious.  We  have  failed  with  our 
minds  and  now  we  shall  pay  for  it  with  our  blood  and  with 
the  blood  of  others. 

These  regrets  are  not  brave  companions  to  a  nation  at 
war,  you  say.  Perhaps  they  are  not  heartening  but  they  are 
wholesome  ones.  Military  success  is  not  the  supreme  success 
anyway.  If  that  were  all  we  needed  it  would  be  best  indeed  to 
go  forth  shouting  unreservedly  "our  cause  it  is  just."  But  we 
want  a  victory  over  the  soul  of  a  race  that  has  given  itself  up 
to  the  military  spirit,  and  it  takes  something  more  than  the 
military  spirit  to  win  that  victory.  It  is  far  more  important, 
and  infinitely  more  true,  I  hope,  to  say  "In  God  is  our  trust." 
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We  must  work  and  not  be  satisfied  with  working,  we  must 
think,  and  we  must  pray  that  we  may  not  inflict  more  suffer- 
ing than  we  feel. 

A  Day  in  May 

This  year  we  love  the  spring  with  a  sweet  forbidden  sort  of 
love.  It  is  adorable,  but  every  moment  that  we  linger  over  it 
we  feel  that  we  really  ought  to  be  getting  about  our  business. 
We  all  have  so  much  business,  and  say  what  you  will,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  thinking — searching  for  the  answer  to  this 
enigma  of  war.  The  gospel  of  work  that  we  are  preaching  to 
ourselves  is  a  good  one  but  it  is  not  enough.  Our  duty  is  not 
arduous  enough  to  satisfy  us  entirely,  and  being  fairly  reason- 
able creatures  confronted  by  a  terrible  question  we  cannot 
help  but  try  to  find  the  answer  to  it. 

I  had  found,  I  thought,  the  national  answer.  I  hoped  that 
my  country  would  have  the  glory  of  going  down  into  the  depths 
of  shame  for  the  sake  of  universal  peace,  that  she  would  find 
a  splendid  and  terrible  new  answer  to  war  and  would  throw 
her  very  life  and  soul  into  the  uttering  of  it.  It  is  the  answer 
that  Russia  caught  gleams  of  in  1912.  Her  reply  to  Napoleon 
was  profound.  My  country  has  chosen  to  make  the  old  answer. 
I  cannot  be  exultantly  proud  of  her  present  stand  because  I 
had  looked  to  see  for  her  a  greater  honour  and  a  greater  stress. 
Only  now  it  is  too  late  to  say  just  how  she  might  and  should 
have  acted.  That  should  have  been  done  before.  Now  the 
national  answer  is  beyond  our  power  of  changing  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  It  has  been  made,  and  in  view  of  the  measure 
of  right  that  is  in  it,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  rail  against  it. 

But  as  individuals  we  cannot  give  up  our  principles,  we 
who  believe  in  that  other  answer  which  is  going  to  come.  For 
myself,  I  know  that  if  I  were  a  man  and  called  upon  for  mili- 
tary duty  I  would  not  go  as  a  soldier.  I  could  not  make  that 
concession  to  the  present.  I  am  planning  to  work  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  to  some  purpose,  but  that  is  not  the  end  only  a  pres- 
ent and  necessary  beginning. 
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To-day 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  loved  Wordsworth  for  saying 
"The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  I,  too,  had  longings  to  hear 
old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn,  and  I  guess  I  still  have 
them,  but  the  sonnet  seems  old  wisdom  now.  Very  sweet  it  is, 
you  understand,  and  wholesome  and  altogether  charming  to 
chat  with  when  the  day's  work  is  over,  but  rather  old.  And  it 
is  not  old  as  so  many  wisdoms  are  in  a  way  that  makes  middle- 
age  seem  just  a  preparation.     It  has  really  had  its  day. 

Of  course  I  love  the  out-of-doors,  though  I  do  not  call  it 
Nature.  The  sunny,  windy,  rainy,  snowy,  dewy  delights  of 
it  are  very  dear  to  me.  I  exult  perfectly  automatically  on  a 
fine  day,  and  a  rainy  one  has  a  way  of  creeping  into  my  feel- 
ings that  is  pensive  and  a  little  weird  but  very  nice.  Little 
leaves  and  running  water  and  big  mountains  satisfy  a  very 
real  hunger  in  me  and  I  think  I  have  not  quite  lost  the  trick 
of  almost  seeing  dryads.  But  something  is  changed  and  these 
are  no  longer  enough.  I  shall  not  be  altogether  happy  with 
them  again,  for  I  shall  know  that  there  is  work  to  be  done. 

Please  do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  planning  to  mortify 
the  flesh  or  anything  like  that.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
naturally  a  lazy  creature,  and  I  shall  probably  spend  many 
long  happy  days  just  living  like  the  highly  blessed  animal 
that  I  am.  But  I  shall  not  feel  that  that  is  all.  I  have  a  hu- 
man work  to  do  in  the  world  and  I  must  find  it  and  be  about 
it,  and  that  rather  strenuously,  too.  The  time  is  past  when 
anyone  but  a  child  can  feel  that  being  joyously  one's  self  is 
enough.  One  motive  for  being  strenuous  is  to  give  all  chil- 
dren that  privilege. 

People  say  that  as  a  nation  we  are  over-busy.  But  how 
can  we  be  too  strenuous  when  all  the  world  is  before  us  and 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  world?  We  are  going  to  have 
to  begin  at  the  foundations  of  things  and  make  them  new.  The 
old  delights  of  earth  that  we  as  privileged  creatures  have 
learned,  we  must  carry  into  the  new  world  that  we  shall  begin 
to  make,  and  contrive  to  get  them  shared.  One  could  not  call 
it  either  duty  or  privilege ;  it  is  simply  our  lot  in  this  genera- 
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tion  to  work.  We  are  doomed  to  feel  always  a  little  impatient 
with  ourselves  when  we  are  not  doing  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
shut  out  one  world  in  order  to  enjoy  the  other.  We  are  going 
to  throw  them  both  together  because  we  need  all  the  gay  com- 
fort of  new-growing  leaves  and  all  the  vigor  of  straight  hard 
work  to  heal  old  scars  and  start  to  build  things  new — not  as 
they  have  been  but  as  they  should  be. 


MY  LOVE 

BARBARA  WHITE 

My  love  was  like  a  fairie  child. 

Her  feet  were  light,  her  eyes  were  wild, 

And  she  was  dear  to  me. 

We  played  and  sang  the  whole  day  through 
As  wild  and  free  as  birds  that  flew 
Or  as  the  honey  bee. 

Now  she  has  gone  where  breezes  rise 
Beyond  the  border  of  the  skies 
And  sorrow  falls  on  me. 

But  still  her  voice  sings  soft  and  low 
Against  my  cheek,  as  breezes  blow 
A-drifting  o'er  the  sea. 

And  still  I  see  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
In  the  dappled  deer  who  startled,  flies 
Across  the  rambling  lea. 

Her  spirit  lives  in  Nature's  guise 
In  birds  and  beasts  and  butterflies — 
The  wide  world  smiles  at  me! 


HEARTS  AND  ARTS 

NATALIE  KENT 

The  first  man  I  ever  loved?  That's  easy.  He  was  my 
father,  of  course,  and  I  still  love  him.  You  mean  the  first 
man  I  ever  fell  in  love  with,  I  suppose.  That  must  have  been 
Joe  Cross.  My,  how  long  ago  that  seems!  I  had  almost 
forgotten  him,  and  the  day  Bea  and  I  swore  on  her  brother's 
Greek  dictionary  that  if  we  couldn't  marry  him  we'd  die  old 
maids.  Of  course  there  was  no  chance  for  either  of  us,  or  our 
friendship  would  have  suffered. 

Bea  was  twelve  and  I  was  eleven  at  the  time,  and  our  fami- 
lies were  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Pine  Tree  Inn  in  the 
hills.  Joe  used  to  come  up  from  town  for  week-ends.  He  was 
probably  thirty-nine — men  of  that  age  have  always  been  very 
attractive  to  me — and  there  was  a  rumor  going  the  rounds 
among  the  older  people  that  shed  over  him  the  glamor  of  ro- 
mance. 

He  had  been  engaged,  they  said,  to  a  very  lovely  girl  who 
lived  in  another  city.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  selfish, 
jealous  old  woman,  and  through  fair  means  or  foul  she  broke 
off  the  match  because  she  could  not  bear  to  give  her  son  up  to 
another  woman.  After  a  while  she  died,  but  the  girl  in  the 
meantime  had  married  another  man,  and  everybody  said  that 
Joe's  heart  was  broken. 

He  had  a  grave,  kind  face,  and  grey  eyes  that  twinkled  when 
he  smiled.  He  treated  Bea  and  me  as  if  we  were  grown  up, 
and  of  course  we  both  fell  in  love  with  him.  Who  wouldn't? 
It  was  Bea  who  heard  the  story  of  his  life  first.  She  was 
reading,  down  beside  the  verandah,  with  her  heels  in  the  air, 
and  her  mother  and  my  mother  were  rocking,  a  few  feet  away, 
hemming  napkins  and  gossiping.  Bea  waited  until  both  ears 
were  full,  then  slipped  away  and  told  me  about  it.  That 
settled  the  matter,  and  it  was  then  that  we  both  swore  our 
oath  on  the  Greek  dictionary. 

He  seemed  to  belong  to  me  a  little  more  than  to  Bea.     Bea 
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was  a  year  older  and  had  little  irritating,  superior  ways ;  she 
affected  to  be  bored  by  fairy  tales.  I  envied  her  that  air  of 
sophistication,  but  struggle  as  I  might  against  it,  the  ideas  of 
fairies  and  fauns  sent  little  shivers  up  and  down  my  spine, 
and  when  I  found  that  Joe  Cross  cherished  a  secret  belief  in 
fauns  and  knew  flocks  of  stories  about  them,  I  became  his  de- 
voted slave.  Many  a  night,  nine  o'clock  would  steal  upon  me 
unawares,  and  Mother's  voice  would  bring  me  back  abruptly 
from  woodland  glades  and  fairy  fountains  to  a  world  of 
grown-ups,  where  children  had  to  be  in  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

One  day  my  mother  pushed  me  toward  a  tall  dark  young 
lady  who  had  arrived  the  night  before. 

"Miss  Armstrong,  this  is  my  daughter,  Helen." 

My  new  acquaintance  looked  at  me  gravely  and  then  smiled. 

"How  do  you  do,  Helen?"  she  said,  "I  hope  we  shall  be 
friends." 

I  could  only  smile  back  at  her  shyly,  but  I  knew  from  the  first 
that  she  belonged  to  me,  just  as  Joe  did.  I  could  tell  by  her 
eyes,  that  were  warm  and  deep,  and  seemed  to  see  more  than 
other  people's,  and  by  her  voice  that  was  warm  and  deep,  too. 
She  did  not  talk  a  great  deal — indeed,  she  seemed  very,  very 
tired,  and  used  to  sit  for  hours  under  the  pine  trees,  looking 
out  over  the  valley. 

I  used  to  talk  to  her  about  Joe. 

"He  is  the  nicest  man  I  know,  except  Father,"  I  assured 
her,  earnestly,  "and  he  knows  much  more  than  Father,  about 
fauns  and  nixies  and  things  that  really  matter." 

"Has  he  ever  seen  a  faun?" 

"He  almost  did,"  my  voice  sank  to  an  awed  whisper.  "Down 
by  the  summer-house,  he  told  me.  Little  pointed,  furry  ears 
sticking  out  from  behind  a  bush,  and  then  a  big  rustling,  and 
when  he  got  there,  nothing  but  a  foot-print — like  this."  I 
drew  it  on  the  ground  at  her  feet, — a  little  cloven  hoof. 

"Of  course  it  might  have  been  the  print  of  a  stone,"  I  went 
on  truthfully,  "and  Joe  didn't  say  it  was  a  faun,  but  I'd  much 
rather  think  so,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Armstrong,  "and  you  can  always  think 
that  some  day  you  may  be  quick  enough  to  see  one  before  he 
scampers  away." 
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"That's  it,"  I  rejoiced.  "Mother  doesn't  understand  that  at 
all.  Nobody  does  but  .you  and  Joe."  And  when  Joe  came 
the  next  night  I  conducted  him  pridefully  under  the  pines  to 
meet  her. 

"This,"  I  stated  to  Joe,  "is  Miss  Armstrong.  She  under- 
stands about  fauns."     And  to  her,  "This  is — this  is  Joe!" 

They  bowed  solemnly  as  if  the  introduction  had  been  quite 
regular.  Then  Joe's  grey  eyes  twinkled  and  Margaret  (I 
dared  call  her  that  to  myself)  smiled. 

"Perhaps  you  are  a  kindred  spirit,"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
think  you  were  until  you  smiled." 

She  stiffened  at  that,  but  his  own  smile  and  respectful  man- 
ner disarmed  her.  She  was  grave  again,  but  there  was  no 
hostility  in  her  voice  when  she  replied. 

"But  I  very  seldom  smile." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  had  stopped  smiling,  too.  "But  you 
will  learn  to  smile  again.  You  have  just  forgotten  for  a  while. 
You  will  remember." 

"I  wonder— I  wonder!"     She  mused. 

"I  know !"  he  said,  looking  at  her  squarely.  A  quick  blush 
came  and  went,  and  left  her  cold  as  marble.  She  murmured 
a  distant  and  polite  good  night,  and  left  us.  I  was  bewildered 
and  disappointed,  but  Joe  looked  as  if  he  had  found  something 
rare  that  he  had  been  seeking  for  a  long  time. 

"She — she  isn't  like  that  always,"  I  apologized. 

"I  know  it,"  he  said,  reassuring  me.  "That's  why  I've  got 
to  make  friends  with  her.     I  think  she  needs  a  friend." 

From  that  time  on  he  came  more  often  to  the  Pine  Tree  Inn. 
Slowly,  bit  by  bit,  he  broke  down  the  stone-wall  of  her  re- 
serve, and  entered  the  circle  of  her  friendship.  It  seemed  as 
hard  for  him  to  win  her  confidence  as  it  would  have  been  to 
tame  a  faun,  but  he  never  let  her  coldness  chill  him,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  personality  melted  the  ice  in  hers. 

Bea  and  I  had  our  first  real  quarrel  soon  after  this.  She 
did  not  like  Margaret,  because  she  had  never  seen  behind  the 
walls  and  she  was  jealous  of  her  because  Joe  was  with  her  so 
much. 

"Is  Joe  going  to  marry  her?"  she  asked  me,  with  biting 
scorn. 
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"Don't  say  'her/  that  way,"  I  commanded,  flaring  up. 

"I  will  say  'her,'     She  is  a  'her',"  snapped  Bea. 

"She's  not!     She's  the  darlingest  and  the  loveliest — " 

"She's  hateful,  and  she's  just  trying  to  get  Joe  to  propose 
to  her!" 

"You — you — !"  I  was  almost  speechless  with  anger.  "I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again !" 

"All  right, — I  don't  care!"  and  Bea  flounced  away,  while  I 
ran  upstairs  and  cried  bitterly.  We  did  not  speak  to  each 
other  for  three  whole  days,  and  only  an  unexpected  occurrence 
made  us  forget  the  quarrel.  I  was  reading  in  the  hammock 
when  Bea  rushed  up  to  me. 

"Two  new  people  have  come,"  she  announced  mysteriously, 
"a  young  lady  and  an  old  one,  her  mother,  I  guess.  Name  is 
Dexter,  and  Miss  Dexter  is  perfectly  beauti-ooti-ootiful.  And 
who  do  you  think  they  asked  for?" 

It  was  obviously  a  rhetorical  question,  and  Bea  went  on 
without  letting  me  answer. 

"They  asked  for  Miss  Armstrong!  Here  they  come  now." 
As  she  spoke,  the  screen  door  opened  and  they  came  out  on  the 
verandah.  Mrs.  Dexter  was  a  stout  fussy  woman  with  a  very 
young  complexion,  and  Miss  Dexter  was,  as  Bea  had  said, 
beautiful.  Somehow,  I  did  not  like  her, — I  could  not  have  ex- 
plained why.  Her  hair  was  very  golden  and  tried  to  escape  in 
little  curls  (Margaret's  was  dark  and  smooth).  Her  eyes 
were  very  blue  and  very  wide  open ;  her  lips  smiled  often ;  her 
cheeks  dimpled  when  she  smiled. — They  were  very  pink. 
Everything  about  her  was  too  superlative.  I  did  not  know  it 
then — I  only  felt  it. 

Then  Margaret  came. 

"Why,  Aunt  Ethel!"  she  said,  and  stood  there  uncertainly 
with  her  hand  on  the  door.  Then  she  saw  the  blue-eyed  girl, 
and  her  voice  faltered  a  little. 

"And — May,  too!  Why — when  did  you  come?  I — did  not 
expect  you."  Her  voice  was  colder  now  than  I  had  ever  heard 
it. 

"Dear  Margaret!"  Mrs.  Dexter  rustled  up  to  her  and  em- 
braced her  effusively.     "If  you  only  knew  how  I'd  worried 
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about  you.  You  are  so  irresponsible,  the  way  you  go  off  to 
places  without  telling  anybody.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
you'd  do  without  me,  you  ungrateful  child."  She  eyed  Mar- 
garet reproachfully,  and  Margaret  bit  her  lips. 

"I'm — sorry,  Aunt  Ethel,"  she  said,  gently.  "I  did  not 
mean  to  cause  you  any  worry.     I  only  came  here  for  a — rest." 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  should  have  written  to  me  and  ex- 
plained. You  know  how  I  worry.  And  Maisie  has  been 
quite  upset  about  it." 

"Indeed  I  have,  Margaret,"  said  the  blue-eyed  girl.  Her 
voice  was  sweet — too  sweet.  To  me  it  was  sticky.  "And  I 
wanted  to  explain  to  you  what  happened  that  night  when  you 
saw  Roger — ."  Margaret  stiffened,  and  the  cooing  voice 
stopped.  Cooing, — that  was  the  word  for  it.  I  have  heard 
people  talk  to  babies  the  way  Miss  Maisie  Dexter  talked. 

Just  then  Joe  came  striding  across  the  porch.  Margaret 
beckoned  to  him. 

"Aunt  Ethel,  may  I  present  Mr.  Cross?  My  aunt,  Mrs. 
Dexter, — and  my  cousin,  Miss  Dexter,  Mr.  Cross." 

Joe  bowed  low  to  Mrs.  Dexter  and  Miss  Maisie  Dexter,  and 
Miss  Dexter's  blue  eyes  opened  wider  as  she  flashed  her 
dimples. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Peters,"  she  cooed,  "I  saw  the  loveliest  rose  gar- 
den— we  passed  it  in  the  car.  I'm  just  crazy  to  see  it  at  close 
range,  and  Mother  wants  to  talk  to  Cousin  Margaret — don't 
you,  Mother  dear?" 

She  smiled  and  pouted  and  looked  sidewise  at  Joe,  and 
dragged  him  off  to  see  the  rose-garden.  Margaret  looked 
after  them  somberly  and  took  Mrs.  Dexter  up  to  her  own 
room.  Bea  began  to  rave  about  Miss  Dexter,  and  I  began  to 
read  again,  feeling  that  something  was  very  much  amiss,  wish- 
ing I  could  right  it,  and  knowing  very  well  I  couldn't. 

Mrs.  Dexter  decided  to  stay  for  the  week-end.  That  even- 
ing Miss  Dexter  again  took  possession  of  Joe.  He  cast  a  be- 
seeching glance  at  Margaret  which  she  pretended  not  to  see, 
then  he  devoted  himself  desperately  to  Miss  Dexter. 

I  gave  the  whole  thing  up  in  disgust  and  persuaded  Bea  to 
go  down  by  the  summer  house — just  for  fun, — and  see  if  we 
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could  find  that  faun  that  Joe  almost  saw.  It  was  quite  cool  and 
pleasant  down  there,  and  as  it  grew  dark  we  lay  in  the  grass 
and  watched  the  stars  come  out.  Then  we  heard  voices,  and 
someone  tall  and  someone  short  came  and  sat  down  in  the 
summer-house.  I  clutched  Bea,  for  it  was  Joe  and  Miss  Maisie 
Dexter. 

"You  don't  like  me  very  much,  do  you?"  said  the  childish 
voice. 

"Oh,  Miss  Dexter,  what  should  a  man's  attitude  be,  any- 
way? You  women  make  it  awfully  hard  for  us.  If  a  man 
means  what  he  says  he  is  called  a  flatterer ;  if  he  doesn't  mean 
what  he  says,  he  is  called  a  flirt.  The  safest  course,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  say  nothing  at  all !" 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you're  a  bit  nice  to  me,  anyway."  I 
could  tell  by  her  voice  that  she  was  pouting.  "You're  just 
teasing  me  when  you  say  things  like  that.  I  hate  superior' 
men !" 

"I  raise  my  eyebrows,"  said  Joe,  solemnly,  "do  you  like  in- 
ferior men,  then,  Miss  Dexter?" 

"People  who  like  me  call  me  'Maisie' !" 

"Well,  then,  do  you  like  inferior  men,  Maisie?" 

"Why  no,  of  course  not!  But  the  kind  of  men  Margaret 
likes,  for  instance,  make  me  awfully  nervous." 

"So?"  There  was  a  slight  change  in  Joe's  voice.  "And  what 
kind  of  men  does  Miss  Armstrong  like?" 

"Well — they're  usually  geniuses.  Roger's  a  genius, — that's 
why  he's  so  jealous,  I  suppose,"  she  sighed. 

"Roger?"  he  questioned. 

"Roger  McClure.  Of  course  she's  told  you  about  him. 
They've  been  engaged  ever  since  they  were  children,  almost, 
and  every  time  Margaret  looks  at  another  man,  he  nearly  has 
a  fit."  She  giggled.  "But  I  must  say  he  doesn't  often  have  a 
chance,  because  Margaret's  simply  crazy  about  him.  Of  course 
you've  read  his  poems?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Joe.  His  voice  had  changed.  It 
was  flattened  out,  somehow, — just  the  way  I  felt. 

Soon  Joe  took  Miss  Dexter  back  to  the  Inn,  and  Bea  and  I 
followed  without  much  conversation. 
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The  Dexters  decided  to  stay  on  a  week  or  two  longer,  and 
Margaret  evidently  looked  to  Joe  to  provide  amusement  for 
Maisie.  He  more  than  rose  to  the  occasion.  At  first  it  had 
been  perfectly  evident  that  he  was  "rushing"  Maisie  only  be- 
cause Margaret  Armstrong  wished  it.  She  commanded, — he 
obeyed.  Now,  however,  he  was  out  for  himself.  He  walked 
with  Maisie,  talked  with  her,  danced  with  her,  took  her  down 
town  in  his  car  to  the  theater,  brought  her  roses,  books  and 
candy.  There  was  a  certain  grimness  in  his  face  that  had  not 
been  there  before,  but  that  was  all.  People  began  to  whisper 
that  perhaps  Joe  Cross's  heart  had  not  been  broken  after  all, 
but  none  of  them  thought  that  it  might  have  been  broken 
twice. 

At  first  I  hated  Margaret  with  all  my  heart,  because  she  had 
hurt  Joe  so  cruelly.  Youth  judges  harshly  always,  and  I 
could  not  forget  how  hurt  his  voice  had  sounded  in  the  sum- 
mer-house. I  hated  Maisie,  too,  because  she  had  big  blue  eyes 
and  talked  like  a  little  girl,  and  most  of  all  because  she  had 
been  the  instrument  through  which  the  blow  had  been  dealt  to 
Joe. 

Then  gradually  my  hate  for  Margaret  wore  itself  out.  She 
became  more  and  more  silent,  and  her  eyes  burned  deeper  in 
her  white  face.  Sometimes  I  saw  her  watching  Maisie  with  a 
scared,  hurt  look.  Then  I  would  put  my  arms  around  her  and 
coax  her  out  in  the  garden  or  down  by  the  summer-house,  and 
we  would  look  for  the  faun  who  lived  in  the  bushes.  Some- 
times she  would  seem  almost  happy  again,  but  never  for  very 
long. 

Mrs.  Dexter  seemed  to  dominate  the  situation,  and  some- 
times I  hated  her  more  than  I  hated  anyone  else.  Why  did 
she  stay  on  here  so  long  ?  Why  had  she  ever  come  in  the  first 
place  ?  Why  did  she  gush  over  Margaret  ?  Why  did  she  have 
such  an  old-young  face?  These  and  many  other  questions  I 
pondered  over  but  I  never  came  to  any  satisfactory  solution. 

At  last,  however,  Mrs.  Dexter  announced  that  she  and 
Maisie  "simply  must  tear  themselves  away"  the  next  day. 
She  had  assured  herself,  she  said,  that  Margaret  was  really 
quite  well  and  happy,  and  since  that  weight  was  off  her  mind, 
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there  was  really  no  need  of  her  staying  any  longer.  Maisie 
dear  had  so  enjoyed  being  with  dear  Margaret, — and  so  on. 
That  night  Joe  was  sitting  alone,  smoking  somberly.  Mrs. 
Dexter  and  Maisie  had  gone  to  pack,  I  suppose,  and  Margaret 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

I  sat  down  beside  Joe  and  rubbed  my  head  against  his 
shoulder.  It  was  a  trick  he  liked,  but  I  had  not  done  it  for  a 
long  time.  He  put  his  arm  around  me  and  did  not  speak,  and 
we  sat  there  for  a  while.  Finally  I  could  not  stand  that  any 
longer,  and  proposed  a  diversion. 

"Can't  we  go  down  by  the  summer-house  and  look  for  the 
faun?"  I  coaxed.  "We  haven't  done  that  for  ages  and  ages, 
and  he  may  be  off  his  guard  to-night.  If  we  were  to  cpeep 
down  there,  very,  very  quietly — "  Joe  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  But  he  got  up,  just  the  same,  and  we  went  hand  in 
hand,  very  softly,  until  we  were  right  beside  the  summer- 
house,  hidden  in  the  bushes.  Then,  before  we  knew  it,  we 
heard  voices, — Mrs.  Dexter  talking  to  Maisie,  in  the  summer- 
house. 

"Well,"  she  said,  impatiently,  "Get  to  the  point.  Has  he 
proposed  yet?" 

"No,"  said  Maisie,  flatly. 

"Surely  he's  going  to  propose.  You've  had  him  dangling 
for  days." 

"No,"  said  Maisie. 

At  the  first  word  Joe  had  turned  to  retreat  but  I  gripped  his 
hand  and  whispered  fiercely,  "If  you  go  back  I'll  make  a  dread- 
ful noise."  He  hesitated  then,  just  long  enough  to  hear 
Maisie's  next  words. 

"I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  easy,  because  he  simply  de- 
voured what  I  told  him  about  Margaret, — didn't  question  it 
for  a  moment.  He  dropped  her  as  if  she'd  bitten  him,  and  I 
thought — "  she  wasn't  talking  like  a  little  girl  now. 

"Never  mind  ivHat  you  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Dexter  impa- 
tiently. "The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you're  a  failure.  A 
failure,"  she  repeated,  contemptuously.  "After  all  I've  done 
for  you, — the  chances  I've  given  you.  Why  did  you  let  Roger 
McClure  get  away?  He  was  crazy  about  you." 
2 
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"He  wasn't,"  said  Maisie,  bitterly.  "He  was  in  love  with 
Margaret, — always  was.  He'd  kissed  a  lot  of  other  girls,  of 
course, — I  was  only  one  of  many, — and  because  he  happened 
to  be  kissing  me  when  Margaret  caught  him, — and  in  her 
house — well,  since  Margaret  broke  the  engagement  he's  been 
simply  hateful  to  me,  and  blames  me  for  the  whole  thing !" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dexter,  coldly,  "you  were  to  blame, 
weren't  you  ?" 

"Why,  he  didn't  have  to  kiss  me.  She  was  just  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  break  the  engagement  any  way."  Maisie 
suddenly  burst  into  angry  tears.  "Oh,  I'm  glad  we're  going 
to  leave  this  hateful  place!  I  hate  Margaret,  I  hate  every- 
body," and  she  ran,  sobbing  up  the  path  to  the  Inn.  Her 
mother  followed,  panting  indignantly,  and  I  turned  to  look  at 
Joe.  His  eyes  blazed  and  his  face  was  white  in  the  moonlight. 

"My  God!"  he  said,  solemnly.  I  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  swearing  or  praying.  "My  God! — the  old  she-devil!" 
Then  he  turned  without  another  word,  and  made  straight  for 
Margaret's  favorite  retreat  among  the  pines. 

The  next  morning  the  Dexters  departed,  and  Margaret's 
face  wore  a  light  that  needed  no  explanation.  I  guarded  my 
secret  tight  until  Margaret  and  Joe  were  married, — then  I  told 
it  all  to  Bea. 

"You  see,"  I  said  at  the  end,  "it  all  comes  back  to  the  faun, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it."  And,  after  all,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  faun,  there  might  not  have  been  any  story. 


PRACTISING  AND  PREACHING 

FRANCES  POWEL 

If  the  type  of  person,  who  has  a  vague  idea  of  successful 
authorship  as  a  mysterious  gift  bestowed  upon  lucky  idlers, 
and  impossible  of  cultivation  either  by  unlucky  idlers  or  by 
"plain  business  men,"  would  read  the  autobiography  of  An- 
thony Trollope,  he  would  receive  a  shock.  Perhaps  he  would 
recover  with  a  more  respectful  feeling  towards  "literary"  men. 
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At  least  the  labor  involved  in  such  work  would  impress  him, 
and  an  indisputable  record  of  the  financial  returns  might  go 
even  farther  and  command  his  admiration.  He  would  find  that 
literature  is  not  solely  a  field  for  the  genius ;  that  honest  assi- 
duity will  do  as  much  to  put  one  on  the  road  to  success  in  that 
profession  as  in  any  other. 

Trollope  was,  at  nineteen,  a  postal  clerk  with  a  salary  of 
ninety  pounds.  At  forty -nine  he  resigned  his  work  in  the  post- 
office,  in  which  he  had  advanced  to  a  responsible  position,  hav- 
ing put  by  from  his  literary  work  an  income  equal  to  the  pen- 
sion he  would  have  received  if  he  had  remained  in  the  de- 
partment till  he  was  sixty.  Ten  years  later,  his  earnings  from 
his  books  had  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  pounds.  He  says 
that  he  looks  upon  this  sum  as  "comfortable,  but  not  splen- 
did." It  seems  rather  "splendid,"  when  one  considers  the 
average  returns  for  fiction  in  that  day.  Repeatedly  he  states 
that  it  was  his  methodical  scheme  of  life  which  made  him 
successful. 

"It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  man,  whose  work  has  risen 
to  no  higher  pitch  than  mine  has  attained,  has  no  right  to 
speak  of  the  strains  and  impulses  to  which  real  genius  is  ex- 
posed. I  am  ready  to  admit  the  great  variations  in  brain 
power,  which  are  exhibited  by  the  products  of  different  men, 
and  am  not  disposed  to  rank  my  own  very  high ;  but  my  own 
experience  tells  me  that  a  man  can  always  do  the  work  for 
which  his  brain  is  fitted,  if  he  will  give  himself  the  habit  of 
regarding  his  work  as  the  normal  condition  of  his  life." 

"I  was  once  told  that  the  surest  aid  to  the  writing  of  a  book 
was  a  piece  of  cobbler's  wax  on  my  chair." 

Trollope  certainly  possessed  some  mental  quality  quite  as 
successful  as  an  external  application  of  cobbler's  wax.  For 
years  before  his  marriage  he  had  considered  trying  to  break 
into  the  literary  profession  and  the  need  for  an  increased  in- 
come, which  came  with  the  event  itself,  was  a  determining 
factor.  Gradually  he  worked  out  a  plan,  which  would  not  in- 
terfere with  his  assured  business.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott  he 
used  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  before  his  other  duties  and 
cares  were  stirring,  and  do  a  fixed  amount  of  writing.  He  kept 
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a  diary  in  which  he  entered  the  number  of  pages  completed 
each  day,  so  that  there  should  be  no  escape  from  the  actual 
comparison  of  what  he  had  done  with  what  he  should  have 
done.  Before  beginning  a  book  he  would  estimate  the  probable 
length ;  determine,  according  to  the  pressure  of  his  business, 
how  long  it  should  take  him,  and  apportion  the  pages  which 
had  to  be  done  each  week  in  order  to  complete  it  in  that  time. 
The  average  number  of  pages  per  week  was  forty,  though 
sometimes  owing  to  external  conditions  it  varied  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve  Each  page  was  painstakingly 
counted,  to  be  sure  that  the  standard  number  of  words,  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  was  there. 

We  can  easily  pardon  the  pride  with  which  he  tells  us  that 
he  has  always  completed  a  book  within  the  proposed  dimen- 
sions, and  within  the  proposed  time.  It  is  a  record,  which  no 
other  writer  I  ever  heard  of  has  claimed,  and  bears  an  inter- 
esting relation  to  his  assertion  that  he  has  produced  a  greater 
amount  of  published  material  than  any  other  British  author. 
This  third  source  of  pride  does  not  seem  so  justifiable.  He 
says  he  does  not  believe  a  longer  consideration  would  have 
caused  any  improvement.  "My  novels,  whether  good  or  bad, 
have  been  as  good  as  I  could  make  them.  Had  I  taken  three 
months  of  idleness  between  each,  they  would  have  been  no 
better."  When  we  consider  that  Trollope's  chief  faults  are 
careless  construction,  lengthiness,  and  sketchiness  of  plot,  it 
seems  as  if  revision  would  have  been  helpful. 

His  chief  interest  is  in  character  drawing  and  clarity  of  ex- 
pression. He  attained  great  proficiency  in  these  essentials. 
Every  character  behaves  in  a  most  consistent  manner.  Every 
sentence  conveys  its  meaning,  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  express  a  thought  clearly.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this  clarity,  which  is  more  important  than  any  reason  he 
assigns.  He  tells  of  his  early  exercises  in  writing  letters, 
which  should  be  correct  at  the  first  draft,  and  not  in  need  of 
recopying.  He  also  says  that  he  got  much  practise  from  keep- 
ing a  diary.  Those  are  both  good  external  reasons,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  real  cause  of  his  clearness  is  that  he  never  al- 
lows himself  to  get  beyond  his  depth  in  thought,  just  as  he 
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never  goes  beyond  the  great  well-defined  classes  in  English  so- 
ciety for  his  convincing  characters.  He  tells  us  simply  and  un- 
hesitatingly about  people  with  whom  he  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
He  makes  all  life  seem  as  simple  as  A  B  C.  I  did  not  discover 
till  after  I  had  finished  the  biography  that  a  great  many  of  the 
things  he  said  were  not  as  simple  as  they  looked.  I  could  not 
find  a  rule  by  which  to  discover  the  real  man,  or  the  real  facts 
of  his  life.  He  disposes  of  mystery  with  a  keen,  humorous 
glance  at  the  surface  of  it,  shunning  the  "ragged,  shaky 
fringes  of  things." 

The  plots  of  many  of  his  novels  are  trivial.  I  think  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  evolves  many  of  his 
stories  as  day  dreams.  He  speaks  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  a  favorite  character,  and  with  resignation  of  the  headstrong 
course  which  a  certain  Miss  Makensie  took,  falling  in  love  in 
spite  of  him.  It  really  reminds  me  of  cases  in  the  drama, 
when  the  heroine  dies  "of  the  fifth  act."  He  says  himself  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  up  stories  with  himself  as  hero, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  very  long  step  to  the  substitution  of  an- 
other person  in  the  leading  role.  Spinning  out  a  yarn  as  you 
write,  while  fascinating,  is  not  concentrated  or  coherent 
enough  to  make  the  most  readable  novel.  This  is  one  of  the 
qualities  which  makes  Trollope  often  dull.  These  facts  are  all 
elements  in  the  making  or  hindering  of  Trollope's  success.  But 
here,  also,  are  causes  underlying  the  surface.  There  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  brain  and  nervous  organization,  which  make 
one  system  of  life  impossible  for  any  two  people.  The  produc- 
tion of  any  sort  of  literature  means  hard  work,  no  matter 
when  or  how  it  is  done.  Probably  one  can  get  more  done,  and 
do  it  more  efficiently,  by  working  at  stated  hours.  The  advice, 
"Try  to  be  something  else,  and  then  if  you  are  going  to  be  a 
writer,  you  will  write  anyhow,"  has  proved  correct  in  many 
cases.  For  example,  besides  Trollope,  Lamb,  Chaucer  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  carried  on  other  professions  for  a  large  part  of 
their  lives.  But  can  one  imagine  a  person  with  the  physical 
and  mental  make-up  of  Stevenson,  bound  down  to  the  hours  of 
one  business,  let  alone  two? 

Trollope  inherited  from  his  mother  and  father  great  powers 
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of  application.  His  account  of  the  way  in  which  his  mother 
nursed  and  humored  three  invalids,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
mysterious  intervals  of  the  day  or  night,  wrote  stories  to  sup- 
port them  would  seem  unbelievable,  if  his  style  were  less  con- 
vincing. Trollope's  mother  was  a  very  prolific  writer  for  a 
person  beginning  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  a  very  popular  one  in 
her  day.  His  father  was,  he  says,  "a  man  finely  educated, 
of  great  parts,  with  immense  capacity  for  work;  physically 
strong  very  much  beyond  the  average  of  men. — Who,  when  he 
started  in  the  world,  may  be  said  to  have  had  everything  at 
his  feet. — But  the  touch  of  his  hand  seemed  to  create  failure." 
For  all  his  intense  and  steady  application  he  made  an  utter 
mess  of  his  literary  career.  The  book  he  tried  to  compile  was 
an  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia — enough  to  ruin  anyone's  life. 
If  Trollope  had  not  had  other  characteristics,  besides  a  good 
physique  and  unusual  power  of  concentration,  all  his  sitting  at 
a  desk  would  have  been  fruitless.  The  author  of  the  worst 
novel  in  the  world,  a  relative  of  one  who  shall  be  nameless,  had 
a  high  sense  of  the  need  for  application  in  the  making  of  a 
book.  He,  too,  had  a  schedule  of  hours  which  he  adhered  to 
circumspectly.  His  health  and  nerves  and  delight  in  compo- 
sition were  appallingly  perfect.     But  the  book  is  unspeakable. 

Trollope's  autobiography  gives  us  a  guide  to  one  way  of 
making  a  successful  author;  but  it  leaves  us  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever  as  to  the  way  of  producing  the  sort  of  literature 
which  is  worth  while.  A  system  of  application  may  be  of 
great  value  in  developing  latent  talent,  but  as  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  original  "spark"  it  offers  no  suggestion.  Trollope 
had  certain  qualities,  chiefly  humor  and  tolerance,  which  made 
him  succeed  where  his  father  failed.  Other  writers  have 
something  which  Trollope,  tolerant  and  kindly  as  he  is,  could 
never  compass. 

The  matter  comes  back  to  the  troublesome  distinction  be- 
tween genius  and  talent.  Trollope  is  not  afflicted  with  the 
former.  I  believe  his  advice  to  authors  is  the  best  guide  in 
the  world  to  the  "uninspired"  writer  of  fiction.  To  the  per- 
son who  is  in  no  danger  of  being  a  genius,  and  who  desires, 
for  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons,  a  proficiency  in  expres- 
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sion,  I  can  recommend  no  more  clear  and  practical  book.  I 
firmly  believe  that  conscious  thought  and  practise  is  necessary 
for  ability  in  any  work.  The  idea  that  a  man  goes  home  at 
three-thirty  from  some  Monte  Carlo,  and  inspired  by  his  en- 
tertainment dashes  off  an  unpremeditated  gem  before  retiring, 
is  just  as  unlikely  as  that  a  coal-heaver  should  suddenly  be  in- 
spired to  be  a  barefoot  dancer.  It  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  practising,  conscious  or  unconscious,  before  the  coal-heaver 
could  succeed  in  expressing  himself  rhythmically. 

Trollope's  general  directions  for  writing  fiction  are  stated 
briefly  in  the  chapter  on  "Novels  and  the  art  of  writing  them." 
He  speaks  especially  of  the  importance  not  only  of  "telling  a 
story,  but  of  having  a  story  to  tell."  A  person,  blindly  fol- 
lowing his  plan  of  daily  work  might  overlook  this  warning, 
and,  as  a  result,  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  from  necessity, 
not  from  conviction.  Perhaps  some  strong-minded  persons 
can  get  into  the  habit  of  having  ideas  and  convictions  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  each  day.  Certainly  there  is  no  practise  worse  for 
the  weaker  ones,  whose  ideas  are  not  on  top,  than  aimless 
phrase-making.  The  effect  of  such  an  effort  is  sometimes  ap- 
parent in  Trollope's  own  works. 

The  rest  of  his  advice  is  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  been 
instructed  at  all  in  composition.  "Know  your  characters 
thoroughly;  take  pains  for  the  clarity  of  your  sentences; 
avoid  long  speeches,"  and  similar  words  of  wisdom  sound 
very  commonplace  now.  His  advice  is  directed  always  to- 
wards the  goal  of  successful  authorship.  It  is  best  summed 
up  in  his  precept:  "Of  all  the  needs  a  book  has,  the  chief  is 
that  it  be  readable."  This  is  certainly  a  sensible  ideal  and 
worth  consideration  by  people  with  higher  ends  in  view.  Trol- 
lope  knew  the  rules  of  his  favorite  game  thoroughly,  and  if 
he  had  always  been  able  to  practice  as  well  as  he  preached, 
surely  his  books  would  not  be  resting  so  soon  in  comparative 
neglect  on  a  dusty  library  shelf. 


SKETCHES 


SWAN-BOATS 

MINA  KIRSTEIN 


There  are  three  ways  to  ride  in  the  Swan-boats.  You  may- 
go  alone  and  that  is  the  most  delectable  way.  Or  you  may 
take  some  little  children.  But  then  the  boat-man  is  apt  to 
suspect  you  of  cowardice  and  hypocrisy  unless  you  wear  the 
obvious  badge  of  a  Nellie  or  an  Annie,  a  Mademoiselle  or  a 
Fraulein.  And  finally  you  may  inveigle  the  youth  with  whom 
you  spent  such  a  charming  evening  in  Venice  in  a  gondola,  to 
accompany  you.  But  that  is  the  least  desirable  way.  He 
looks  all  about  him  with  a  self-conscious  air  to  be  sure  that 
none  of  his  friends  see  him  making  such  an  ass  of  himself  in 
broad  day-light.  After  all,  there  is  a  difference  between 
whispering  beautiful  phrases  on  a  moonlight  night  in  Venice 
to  a  girl  whom  you  have  just  met  on  shipboard  and  going  rid- 
ing on  a  flat  raft  with  an  able-bodied  Lohengrin  sitting  in  an 
entirely  impossible  swan,  pedalling  you  and  the  same  girl, 
from  whom  a  long  friendship  has  removed  all  illusions,  but 
about  whom  the  fellows  tease  you,  nevertheless. 

Of  course,  the  way  with  the  children  is  a  pleasant  one,  but 
there  are  always  draw-backs.  If  one  little  boy  is  a  dreamer 
and  wise  beyond  his  years,  pretending  that  he  is  Antony  or  the 
Flying  Dutchman  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  there  is  the  danger  of 
his  tumbling  overboard  in  his  self-forgetfulness.  And  if  the 
other  little  boy  is  a  rank  materialist  who  bets  that  he  could 
swim  to  that  island  quicker'n  you  could  and  who  could  run  the 
boat  just  twice  as  fast  as  Lohengrin  does  and  who  thinks  the 
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water's    awful  dirty  anyway,    you  are  apt  to  form  sad  and 
cynical  opinions  on  the  youth  of  today. 

There  is  really  no  company  so  good  as  one's  own.  I  wan- 
der slowly  across  the  Gardens,  looking  at  the  flowers  and  the 
fountains,  thinking  of  the  days  of  my  childhood,  when  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  white  lady  without  any  clothes,  who  had 
always  to  stand  in  a  cockle-shell  full  of  water.  I  stroll  across 
the  bridge,  allowing  a  surprised  expression  to  steal  across  my 
countenance,  as  I  pretend  for  the  sake  of  passers-by,  that  my 
carefully  planned  trip  is  merely  a  sudden  and  quite  unaccus- 
tomed whim.  I  walk  firmly  down  the  steps,  braving  the 
tolerant  smiles  of  the  row-boat  renters,  and,  having  purchased 
my  ticket,  I  seat  myself  on  the  bench  nearest  the  bow.  Other 
people's  Swan-boats  may  be  termed  rafts  and  may  not  be  dig- 
nified by  a  bow  and  a  stern.  But  mine  is  a  jaunty  craft  and 
possesses  all  the  nautical  terms  in  my  vocabulary.  My  fairy- 
voyage  begins  then.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  it.  The 
bird-house  in  the  middle  of  one  end  of  the  pond  belongs  to 
Santa  Claus.  The  island  at  the  other  end  is  the  one  from 
which  Peter  Pan  sailed  in  the  Five  Pound  Note  Boat.  It  is 
the  island  at  which  the  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  landed.  It  is 
Treasure  Island  and  underneath  those  green  ferns  that  look 
the  way  cucumbers  taste,  is  buried  a  chest  of  beautiful  bubbles. 
All  along  the  shore  sit  adventurous  souls  ready  to  save  me 
if  the  boat  should  tip.  Old  men  reading  newspapers  left  from 
the  day  before ;  babies  in  perambulators  with  nurses ;  police- 
men ;  dirty  little  boys  and  girls  who  never  had  prams  or  nurses 
and  are  all  the  better  off  for  the  lack ;  vagabonds  with  gay  and 
bitter  philosophies  of  life,  biting  off  the  tender  ends  of  the 
blades  of  grass,  as  they  settle  the  fortunes  of  mankind  there 
in  the  Gardens — all  the  people  Aladdin's  lamp  might  bring 
you,  may  be  seen  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  Swan-boat. 
A  Swan-boat  in  fact  is  not  a  Swan-boat  at  all.  It  is  Noah's 
Ark.  It  is  Cleopatra's  Barge.  It  is  the  boat  across  the  River 
Styx  and  from  it  one  may  see  the  Elysian  Fields. 


A  SIX  YEAR  OLD  COUSIN  ON  THE  SOUL 

HELEN  MIRIAM  EDDY 

I  wonder,  when  I  stand  and  throw  my  toys 
Why  they  don't  break,  but  only  make  a  noise 
Not   even   loud. 

I  think  if  I  could  throw  them  from  way  high 
Up  in  the  clouds  where  God  sits  in  the  sky 
Maybe  they'd  break. 

Perhaps  when  I'm  an  angel  like  I'll  be 
Some  day,  as  mother  has  explained  to  me 
They'll  break  just  fine. 

And  yet  I  can't  say  I  exactly  see 
How  I  could  keep  on  being  the  same  me 
And  yet  be  there. 

In  Sunday  School  our  teacher  told  us  once 
That  we  had  souls  in  the  inside  of  us 
And  they  get  out, 

And  after  we  are  dead,  our  souls  aren't  there 
They  go  a-sailing  off  into  the  air 
Away  from  us. 

I  sp'ose  to  have  a  soul  like  that  is  fine 
But  when  it  flew,  would  I  know  it  was  mine? 
I  want  to  know. 

And  I  can't  see  how  they  get  up  so  high. 
Does  God  let  down  a  rope  to  lift  them  by 
I  guess  he  must. 

I  wish  that  I  could  see  a  soul  some  day 
When  it  was  shinnying  up  to  Heaven  that  way 
It  must  be  fun. 

But,  jinks,  I  guess  that  trees  will  do  for  me. 
Hey,  Bob,  I'll  stump  you  on  our  apple  tree. 
Come  on  and  climb! 
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MY  LITERARY  REPUTATION 

VIRGINIA  HARRISON 

Only  once  have  I  burst  into  print.  The  consequences  of  that 
small  lapse  were  so  surprising  in  their  extent  that  I  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  try  again.  It  all  started  one  evening 
when  I  went  to  Mary's  room  to  return  her  Cross  and  found 
her  reading  limericks  from  a  magazine  to  a  group  of  girls.  I 
considered  them  poor — the  limericks  I  mean — and  said  so. 
Mary  replied  that  this  magazine,  not  a  particularly  reputable 
one,  was  having  a  contest  and  suggested  that  since  I  scorned 
the  specimens  she  was  reading  I  might  write  a  better  one  and 
win  a  prize.  Slightly  piqued  by  this  obvious  sarcasm  I  re- 
torted that  I  would  write  one.     I  borrowed  a  pencil  and  finally 

evolved  the  following  nobles  lines, 

• 

"Dear  Lucy  on  an  ocean  trip 
Had  shocks  and  frights  galore 
She  was  quite  horrified  to  see 
The  steamer  hug  the  shore.' ' 

We  immediately  folded  it,  put  it  into  an  envelope,  signed  it 
with  a  fictitious  name  and  sent  it  to  the  magazine.  I  promptly 
forgot  all  about  it. 

Some  two  months  later  I  received  the  following  letter, — 
"Dear  Miss  Webster,"  (for  such  was  my  nom  de  plume) 

"We  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  check  for  six  dollars. 
This  covers  the  five-dollar  prize  which  the  judges  of  our  Jungle 
Contest  have  awarded  you  and  also  the  dollar  to  which  you  are 
entitled  for  your  published  jingle.  Please  accept  our  heartiest 
congratulations. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Thomas  Hardy, 

Managing  Editor." 

I  looked  curiously  at  the  check.  It  was  made  out  to  "Bea- 
trice Webster."  I  had  taken  this  name  because  I  once  played 
the  part  of  Beatrice  in  "Much  Ado"  and  my  room-mate  called 
me  "Webster"  because  she  thought  my  words  were  sesqui- 
pedalian.    I  felt  like  a  forger  when  I  cashed  the  check.     Of 
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course  it  really  belonged  to  me  but  I  was  uncertain  about  laws 
governing  checks  made  out  to  an  alias,  and  was  vaguely  un- 
comfortable for  a  long  time  afterward  whenever  I  saw  an  offi- 
cer of  the  law.  I  spent  the  six  dollars  on  a  trip  to  Springfield 
to  see  Maude  Adams  in  "The  Little  Minister"  and  then  for  the 
second  time  dismissed  the  matter  from  my  mind. 

Before  long  letters  began  to  come  to  "Miss  Beatrice  Web- 
ster/' letters  from  people  who  had  read  my  jingle,  were  evi- 
dently impressed  with  my  genius  and  desired  to  correspond 
with  the  author.  This  gave  me  a  new  insight  into  human  na- 
ture. I  had  not  known  that  there  actually  were  people  who 
would  pick  a  name  at  random  out  of  a  magazine  and  address 
a  letter  to  the  owner  of  the  name.  Some  of  the  letters  were 
amusing.  Most  of  them  were  illiterate.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  were  the  communications  I  received  from  a  soldier 
on  the  Mexican  border  who — but  let  his  letters  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

"Mrs.  or  Miss  Webster, 

A  puzzle.  Can  you  answer  it?  How  did  I  get  your  address 
down  here  in  Del  Rio,  Texas  ?  Just  one  mile  from  Los  Vacos, 
Mexico.  I  never  heard  of  you  before  and  I  know  you  never 
heard  of  me.  But  my  home  is  in  Southampton,  Mass.  Here 
is  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  and  the  answer  to  the  puzzle. 
I  remain  an  unknown  friend.     Please  answer. 

Sergt.  C.  P.  Sheldon, 

Camp  Del  Rio,  Texas." 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  silent  about  my  appearance  in 
print  for,  to  be  frank,  I  was  not  at  all  proud  of  the  magazine 
in  which  my  effort  had  been  published,  nor  did  I  feel  any  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  about  the  jingle  itself.  These  letters,  how- 
ever, were  much  too  good  not  to  share  and  so  I  told  a  few 
friends,  very  confidentially,  all  about  the  exploit  and  soon  the 
whole  affair  was  confidentially  known  by  everyone  in  the 
house.  Goaded  by  some  of  my  romantically  inclined  asso- 
ciates, I  replied  to  the  sergeant's  letter,  expressing  surprise 
that  he  should  have  written  to  me  and  suggesting  that  I 
should  like  to  know  more  about  him.  The  following  reply 
soon  arrived — 
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"Camp  Del  Rio,  Texas. 
My  dear  Miss  Webster, 

Your  kind  letter  received  a  day  or  so  ago  and  I  am  now  try- 
ing to  answer  it.  You  say  it  was  easy  to  guess  how  I  found 
your  address  but  you  didn't  say  the  reason  I  wrote  to  you 
was  because  you  are  near  my  home  and  I  took  a  chance  and 
wrote  to  you.  I  didn't  know  if  you  would  answer  or  not. 
Chances  are  that  you  know  my  parents.  My  father  and 
mother  live  in  Southampton  and  I  have  one  brother  in  East- 
hampton.  As  you  say  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  me. 
Well  I  hold  the  grade  of  a  Sergeant.  I  am  the  Regamental 
train  master  that  is  made  up  of  27-4  line  teams.  I  have  been 
a  soldier  since  1908,  and  I  am  now  25  years  of  age,  5  feet  9f 
inches  tall,  weight  165  pounds,  and  have  a  good  record.  I 
don't  know  what  else  I  can  tell  you  about  myself  only  I  am 
good  and  sick  of  this  part  of  the  world.  I  would  like  to  be 
back  home  once  more  but  I  don't  know  when  that  will  be.  By 
the  looks  of  things  now  I  think  we  will  be  going  across  the 
line  before  long,  the  sooner  the  better,  for  I  have  been  down 
on  this  border  line  since  1913  and  my  home  is  under  a  tent.  I 
wouldn't  know  how  to  live  in  a  house  any  more. 

By  the  way  I  am  glad  you  are  a  Miss  and  not  a  Mrs.  Well 
Miss  Webster  I  don't  know  what  else  I  can  write  about  for  this 
is  such  poor  writing  I  don't  think  you  will  be  able  to  read  it 
so  please  let  me  off  this  time  and  I  will  try  to  do  better  next 
time.  So  will  close  now  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  I  re- 
main your  unknown  friend. 

Sergt.  C.  P.  Sheldon, 

Camp  Del  Rio,  Texas." 

(The  spelling  and  punctuation  are  the  sergeant's — not 
mine) 

At  this  point  I  thought  it  best  to  let  the  correspondence 
drop.  I  had  visions  of  finding  the  sergeant's  brother  on  the 
door-step  some  fine  morning,  or  perhaps  the  sergeant  himself 
if  his  regiment  should  return.  There  were  other  letters  of 
many  types,  from  the  one  who  merely  sent  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, to  the  gentleman   from  Indiana  who  addressed  me  as 
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"Dear  Unknown"  and  promised  to  tell  me  "much  next  time" 
if  I  would  answer  his  letter.  I  ignored  them  all  and  soon  Bea- 
trice Webster  ceased  to  exist. 

But  the  damage  was  done.  I  had  acquired  a  literary  repu- 
tation among  my  associates  that  no  subsequent  event  has  ever 
been  able  to  destroy.  And  here  is  another  odd  thing  about 
people,  to  have  anything  printed  is  to  make  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  their  minds  that  you  are  a  literary  light.  No 
matter  how  poor  the  material  or  how  insignificant  the  publica- 
tion in  which  it  appears,  the  world  "published"  is  magic. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  regretted  sharing  my  joke  with 
my  friends.  They  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  my  doggerel  but 
still  it  was  published,  and  thereby  acquired  an  awesome  signi- 
ficance. 

Now  of  course  no  one  objects  to  a  literary  reputation  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  have,  but  living  up  to  it 
is  a  strenuous  and  thankless  task. 

"Why  don't  you  write  for  Monthly?"  demand  my  friends. 
I  patiently  explain  that  I  cannot  and  they  call  me  lazy. 

"Why  don't  you  try  out  for  the  Washington  Ode?"  is  an- 
other query.  I  reiterate  that  I  can't  write  poetry  or  even 
respectable  verse.     I  am  termed  stubborn. 

"Write  a  serenade  for  Rally  Day,"  someone  suggests.  I  de- 
clare my  inability  to  comply  with  this  request. 

"Poor  spirit!"  snorts  my  tormentor,  "you  could  do  it  if  you 
would." 

I  feel  that  I  am  a  much  abused  and  misunderstood  person 
but  I  bear  it  silently.  Occasionally  I  am  forced  to  produce 
evidences  of  my  supposed  ability  and  these  are  really  the  most 
harrowing  experiences  connected  with  my  reputation.  Un- 
sophisticated freshmen,  having  heard  that  I  once  had  a  poem 
published  in  a  magazine — facts  get  strangely  distorted  in 
repetition — come  to  me  with  themes  to  be  criticized.  If  I 
truthfully  say  that  I  know  nothing  about  criticizing  they  take 
it  to  mean  that  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  and  depart  in  a 
subdued  and  crushed  manner.  I  dislike  to  seem  unobliging  so 
I  assume  an  air  of  wisdom,  acquired  by  many  years  of  effort 
to  appear  intelligent  in  class,  change  a  "yet"  for  a  "neverthe- 
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less,"  take  a  subject  from  before  the  verb  to  put  it  afterward, 
assure  the  freshman  that  the  theme  is  now  all  right  and  she 
departs  contentedly.  Thus  my  reputation  is  saved — until  the 
paper  returns  from  the  freshman's  English  instructor  gener- 
ously adorned  with  remarks  in  red  ink.  Even  then,  however, 
she  is  likely  to  think  that  the  instructor  is  prejudiced  and  un- 
able to  appreciate  true  merit. 

Whenever  "grinds"  are  needed,  I  am  immediately  ap- 
proached, and  here  again  a  refusal  merely  makes  me  seem  un- 
obliging and  I  struggle  miserably  to  produce  something  clever. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  realize  that  something  witty  is  ex- 
pected of  you  and  not  to  be  able  to  produce  it.  One  day,  how- 
ever, I  had  an  inspiration,  and  since  then  I  have  been  able  to 
seem  a  truly  gifted  genius.  I  remembered  a  story  I  had  once 
read  about  Eugene  Field.  He  was  often  annoyed  by  ques- 
tions about  how  he  wrote  his  poems.  One  day  he  had  just 
finished  a  lyric  which  he  had  been  working  on  for  months 
when  a  man  came  in  to  see  him.  In  the  midst  of  their  con- 
versation the  author  jumped  up  abruptly,  interrupted  his 
caller's  remarks  by  summoning  a  stenographer,  and  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room  as  if  seized  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  dic- 
tated the  verse  he  had  just  completed.  When  the  dictator  was 
finished  he  handed  his  caller  the  paper  on  which  was  written 
his  exquisite  lyric.  The  man  was  overcome  with  awe  at  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  workings  of  genius  and  lost  no  time  in  tell- 
ing everyone  how  Eugene  Field  composed  his  poems.  With 
this  little  joke  as  an  example,  I  spend  hours  composing 
limericks,  mediocre  'tis  true,  but  fairly  good  if  considered  as 
extemporaneous  efforts.  Then  when  the  conversation  turns 
to  the  topics  of  my  limericks — I  always  choose  current  ones — 
I  seize  paper  and  pencil  and  as  if  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
write  down  the  limericks  that  I  have  composed  with  so  much 
anxious  effort.  It  makes  a  wonderful  impression.  Why  is  it 
I  wonder  that  people  admire  things  done  with  ease  and  facility 
so  much  more  than  the  things  that  are  toiled  over  and  pro- 
duced with  care  and  pains?  Surely  it  should  not  be  so,  for, 
as  a  member  of  our  faculty  has  said,  brains  are  common  but 
industry  is  truly  rare. 
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The  most  harrowing  moments  of  all  are  when  my  Thirt  is 
done  and  my  friends  insist  on  reading  it.  ,  It  is  an  agonizing 
experience  for  me  and  for  them  too.  I  know  that  they  feel 
as  I  do  when  I  am  shown  a  photograph  of  a  fiance  whom  I 
have  been  led  to  believe  a  model  of  good  looks,  and  discover 
that  he  has  big  flappy  ears,  a  chin  that  tries  to  retire  into  his 
collar  and  a  nose  that  obscures  all  other  features.  They  are 
disappointed  and  try  not  to  show  it  and  I  try  not  to  know  that 
they  are  disappointed.  I  know  that  they  feel  that  something 
complimentary  is  expected  and  I  writhe  inwardly  as  they  try 
to  reconcile  truth  with  politeness.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this 
that  unworthy  bit  of  doggerel  that  blundered  into  print  is  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  belief  that  I  am  really  a  literary  light, 
hidden  under  a  bushel  of  laziness,  self-depreciation,  reticence, 
surliness  or  some  other  equally  obscuring  quality.  And,  shall 
I  confess  it?  In  spite  of  all  its  disadvantages  I  prize  this  wind- 
bag reputation  very  highly,  and  although  at  times  it  weighs 
very  heavily,  not  for  worlds  would  I  surrender  it. 


DESERTED  HOMES  AND  WASTE  PLACES 

MARY  VAUX  WHITFORD 

The  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live  is  distinctly  a  re- 
gion of  deserted  houses  and  "waste  places."  Ever  since  the 
days  of  my  bobbed  hair  and  shapeless  Peter  Toms  these 
houses  that  used  to  be  homes,  and  empty  places  that  used  to 
have  houses,  have  played  an  important  part  in  my  life.  I 
loved  them  then  more  than  I  loved  my  books  of  fairy  tales.  I 
love  them  now  as  much  as  I  love  my  books  of  poetry.  It  is  no 
morbid  fascination  that  they  exercise  over  me,  but  they  appeal 
to  me  because  of  their  loneliness,  their  deliciously  thrilling 
mystery,  their  limitless  possibilities  of  "what  might-have- 
been"  and  their  half-told  stories. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  girl  we  spent  our  summers  on 
an  island.  Our  island  was  not  like  other  summer  islands 
crowded  with  hotels,  people  and  places  of  amusement.  There 
was   a  tall   white   light  house,   with   a  little   white   cottage 
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huddling  at  its  foot,  our  house  and  another  house  standing  in- 
dependently aloof  from  the  light  house,  a  net-work  of  board 
works,  two  wharves,  and  that  was  all  there  was  of  intrinsic 
value  on  "Our"  island. 

But  that  was  not  all  of  importance  to  me,  at  least,  for  there 
was  "the"  house.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  mile 
up  the  beach  from  our  house,  but  when  one's  legs  are  short  a 
mile  is  very  long  and  I  always  thought  of  "the"  house  as  being 
at  the  world's  end.  Only  on  very  special  occasions  was  I  al- 
lowed to  go  there.  These  were  the  most  thrilling  times  of  my 
island  life. 

As  I  remember  the  house  now  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  its  appearance.  It  was  a  weather  beaten  house  and 
neither  large  nor  beautiful.  But  in  the  days  of  my  bobbed 
hair,  the  house  was  transformed  by  a  glamour  of  mystery. 
It  was  all  alone  and  its  windows  and  doors  were  boarded  up 
tight  and  behind  it  there  stretched  a  wood  that  I  thought  very 
jungly  and  terrible.     What  more  does  one  need  for  mystery? 

I  never  passed  the  house  without  clutching  my  nurse's  hand, 
for  I  was  sure  that  a  mean  old  witch  lived  there  or  at  least  a 
band  of  pirates.  I  was  afraid,  but  it  was  a  delicious,  shivery 
excited  fear,  a  fear  of  the  imagination. 

There  was  another  place  on  the  island  that  I  loved.  It  was 
just  below  our  house,  a  "waste  place"  of  white  sand  dunes  and 
rustling  green  sea  oats.  Almost  every  day  I  used  to  go  there 
alone,  for  I  was  the  only  child  on  the  Island,  and  play. 

Among  those  sand  dunes  I  found  wonderful  treasures,  bro- 
ken pieces  of  china,  green,  blue,  white  and  gold,  pins,  millions 
of  rusty  pins,  the  place  seemed  to  be  the  "happy  hunting 
ground"  of  lost  pins,  bricks  and  drift-wood,  and  many  curi- 
ously shaped  things  that  just  escaped  being  something  defi- 
nite, and  best  of  all  I  found  my  dreams.  For  I  know  the  story 
of  the  houses-that-used-to-be  and  the  people  that-once-had 
lived,  and  of  the  cruel  storm  that  had  come,  when  the  wind 
raged  and  the  ocean  and  the  bay  met  across  the  Island.  When 
the  wind  died  down  and  the  ocean  and  bay  parted,  the  houses 
were  heaps  of  drift  wood  and  the  people  had  disappeared, 
swept  away  no  one  knows  where,  by  the  angry  sea.  All  that 
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was  left  for  me  was  the  scattered  debris  and  the  black  skele- 
ton of  a  wharf,  but  that  was  enough.  The  people  who  had 
gone,  no  one  knows  where,  lived  again  and  played  with  me 
among  the  sand  dunes. 

And  there  was  another  "waste  place"  not  at  all  like  the 
Island,  but  none  the  less  loved.  Inspiring  mornings,  early, 
before  the  sun  had  dried  away  the  dew  and  the  fresh  sweet- 
ness, my  mother  and  I  used  to  drive  out  there  in  search  of 
flowers.  We  found  them  in  abundance,  for  the  place,  a  de- 
serted plantation  with  only  a  few  scattered  bricks  to  show 
what  once  had  been  a  home,  was  a  fairy's  labyrinth  of  flowers 
and  fragrances.  Over  and  about  the  overgrown  shrubs  and 
wild  casino  bushes,  golden  jessamine  and  big  white-blossomed 
Cherokee  roses  clambered,  while  from  the  far  stretching 
limbs  of  the  oaks,  drooped  bee-heavy  clusters  of  purple  wis- 
teria. There  were  bushes  and  bushes  of  flaming,  spicy  azaleas 
and  delicate,  sweet-flowering  almond  and  scarlet  Pirus  Sa- 
ponica  and  close  to  the  ground  grew  blue  violets  and  little 
silvery  white  Johnny- Jump-Ups  and  starry  dandelions.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  Nightingale  Hall,  but  I  called  it 
"Fairyland."  It  was  so  free  from  unbelieving  grown-ups  and 
scoffing  little  boys,  that  I  felt  sure  the  fairies  lived  there.  I 
always  hoped  that  some  morning  we  would  come  early  enough 
to  catch  them  unawares  as  they  danced  among  the  Johnny- 
Jump-Ups,  or  sat  swinging  high  up  on  the  broad  Cherokee 
flowers. 

And  oh  we  must  not  forget  the  "House  of  the  Lady  in 
White."  When  I  was  ten  we  left  "our"  island  and  went  to  a 
summer  resort  nearer  home.  To  get  there  you  had  to  go  up 
a  meandering  river  that  slipped  between  long  stretches  of 
lonesome  marsh  and  wild  tangly  woods.  Except  for  the 
"House  of  the  Lady  in  White"  there  was  not  a  sign  of  human 
habitation  on  the  whole  trip  of  more  than  twelve  miles.  Even 
the  "House  of  the  Lady  in  White"  was  not  human  habitation. 

We  made  the  trip  at  least  ten  times  during  the  summer  and 
each  time  my  interest  in  that  house  of  the  untold  story  in- 
creased ten-fold.  As  soon  as  we  got  on  the  boat  I  would  settle 
down  in  my  corner  and  wait  there  quietly  for  the  house,  all 
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the  while  weaving  endless  stories  about  it.  When  it  came  in 
sight,  I  used  to  get  tense  with  excitement.  The  lonesome 
marsh  lay  in  front  of  it,  and  there  were  no  clustering  trees 
anywhere  around,  so  the  big  house  stood  out  against  the  sky, 
deserted,  gaunt  and  gray.  As  the  boat  drew  opposite  it,  I 
always  held  my  breath  and  shut  my  eyes  very  tight,  for  a  sec- 
ond, afraid  to  look,  because  "she"  might  be  gone.  But  when 
I  opened  them  and  looked  searchingly  at  the  middle  window 
in  the  second  story,  she  was  always  there,  the  white  figure, 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  river.  Grown-ups  saw  her, 
too,  but  to  them  she  was  as  a  passing  diversion,  a  colorless  fig- 
ure, whom  they  explained  away  by  a  "white  door  in  the  house" 
or  the  "light  effect."  She  was  very  real  to  me  though.  I  knew 
that  her  hair  was  black  and  her  eyes  violet  and  she  stood  there 
looking  across  the  melancholy  marsh  to  the  lazy  river,  waiting 
for  a  lover  who  never  came. 

I  am  a  great  deal  older  now  and  a  little  wiser,  but  as  I  have 
said,  I  still  love  "once-lived-in-places."  We  do  not  go  to  the 
Island  or  the  summer  resort  and  a  "bloated  bond  holder"  from 
the  north  has  bought  Nightingale  Hall  and  turned  it  into  a 
hunting  lodge,  but  I  have  found  other  places  to  love. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


THE  UNIMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  A  SENIOR 

MARGARET  FENNER  JENNISON 

A  Senior — that  was  the  great  position  in  life  to  which  all 
Eighteen  aspired  when  they  came  to  college  in  the  fall  of  their 
freshman  year.  And  as  they  passed  the  campus  fare  to  Fif- 
teen, first  of  all,  they  wondered  whether  they  would  ever  at- 
tain that  blissful  state. 

Eighteen's  dream  is  realized  now.  They,  as  Seniors,  saun- 
ter about  the  campus.  But  they  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
Seniors.  For  the  war  has  brought  many  changes  and  among 
the  most  valuable  has  been  the  lessening  of  the  importance  of 
the  individual  as  such.  Everyone  works,  hopes  and  endures 
en  masse  now,  so  that  there  has  emerged  a  certain  unity  which 
cannot  admit  of  an  individual  or  a  class  being  paramount  to 
any  other  group  of  individuals  or  classes.  This  spirit  of  unity 
accepts  no  manifestation  of  superiority,  it  encourages  no  ef- 
fort at  subservience. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  part  of  being  a  Senior  is  to  realize 
that  there  has  been  this  spirit  of  unity  animating  our  college 
since  the  beginning  of  our  freshman  year.  To  a  person  who 
reads  the  "The  Student  in  Arms"  by  Donald  Hankey,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  here  was  a  man  who  possessed  an  ideal  and 
a  religion  which  he  had  always  cherished  and  which  grew  and 
enriched  his  life,  so  that  the  events  of  war  battered  at  his 
faith  in  vain.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  all  men  to  be  possessed 
of  a  faith  of  that  caliber.  To  the  great  majority  of  men,  the 
war  brings  a  sudden  belief  in  life — and  death,  which  holds  and 
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grips  them  primarily,  because  of  the  fierceness  and  intensity 
of  the  life  they  are  leading  and  of  the  events  through  which 
thpy  are  passing.  The  faith  of  a  man  like  Donald  Hankey 
may  grow  to  greater  proportions  than  a  new-born,  blinding 
faith,  because  of  its  deep-seated  foundations.  The  spirit  of 
unity  in  our  college  is  of  this  type.  It  does  not  owe  its  in- 
spiration to  the  new  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  self-sacrifice, 
which  the  war  has  brought  into  being.  It  has  been  enriched 
by  that  feeling,  it  is  true,  but  its  roots  took  hold  long  ago,  in 
those  days  when  the  first  classes  worked  and  played  together. 
And  so,  at  first  chapel,  when  the  organ  notes  pealed  forth,  and 
while  two  thousand  voices  sang  with  conviction,  "The  seekers 
of  the  light  are  one,"  the  Senior  Class  as  a  body  and  as  a  happy 
part  of  the  college  rejoiced  in  the  realization  of  the  unim- 
portance of  being  a  Senior. 


FROM  A  FRESHMAN'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES 

BARBARA  FOSTER 

In  college  when  I  must  recite, 
I'm  simply  paralyzed  with  fright. 
In  "prep"  school,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  always  carried  off  an  A. 

I  used  to  get  an  A,  and  see 
All  eyes  still  turned  to  look  at  me; 
And  hear  the  voice  of  teachers  sweet 
Still  speak  my  name  with  praises  meet. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  around  is  strange  and  new, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  work  to  get  an  A? 


A  DAY 

KATHRYN  KERR 

A  decidedly  unaesthetic  sound  entirely  too  near  my  door — 
the  rising  bell — 7  a.  m.  I  immediately  arise,  (I  have  to  if  I 
want  any  breakfast  and  I  always  do)  and  hurry  to  put  the 
window  down.  Putting  the  window  down  means  that  the  cur- 
tain will  surely  fall.  Patiently  I  arrange  its  dusky  folds,  then 
hasten  to  wash  for  fear  I  shall  be  tempted  to  steal  five  min- 
utes more  sleep.  And  I  need  every  available  five  minutes  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock,  because  by  twenty  minutes  past 
seven  I  have  only  reached  the  stage  of  one  stocking.  You 
see,  I  am  what  is  called  a  slow  dresser — and  oh !  a  very  slow 
comber.  Now  my  room-mate,  for  instance,  arises  at  7.20  and 
leaves  for  breakfast  in  ten  minutes.  I  scrub  my  ears  much 
better  than  she  does  though,  not  to  speak  of  the  mending  I  do. 
(Why  is  it  that  everything  comes  untacked  or  breaks  in  the 
morning?)  But  what  uses  most  of  my  time  is  singing,  or  if  I 
feel  the  joy  of  life  a  little  less  keenly,  I  hum.  She  won't  even 
say  a  word — just  hurries  to  save  the  "eight  minutes."  Some- 
one said  that  a  true  gentlewoman  uses  hers  all  up — so  do  I. 

Breakfast  is  a  very  hard  meal  for  me.  No  one  ever  wants 
to  talk  or  discuss  anything ;  they  want  to  eat  and  run,  so  I  sit 
and  think  of  all  the  things  I  shall  do  that  day.  A  plan  is 
always  formed  to  write  at  least  one  theme  that  day  and  I 
think  of  the  most  inspiring  subjects  on  which  to  write.  How- 
ever, the  theme  never  gets  written — until  the  next  day.  But 
to  continue,  I  linger  at  breakfast  just  as  long  as  possible,  know- 
ing that  after  breakfast  and  before  Chapel  a  bed  must  be 
made.  I  do  not  like  to  make  beds  nor  did  I  have  to  for  three 
months  of  this  college  year.  You  see  it  was  this  way; — I'm 
an  awfully  good  "better"  so  I  bet  my  room-mate  three  months 
bed-making  that  I  could  hold  a  salt-shaker  straight  out,  with- 
out lowering  my  arm,  for  eight  minutes.  She  took  me  up, — 
I  won, — contentment  for  eighty-four  days.     But  try  as  I  will, 
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she  bets  no  longer,  so  I  dutifully  redd  up  the  room,  find  my 
Chapel  date  and  soon  am  chanting. 

Classes  are  classes  the  world  over,  but  in  the  afternoon  I 
am  free  to  read  in  the  Browsing  Room,  vocalize  in  Agony  Hall, 
go  to  the  movies,  or  just  fiddle  around  until  the  mailman  comes 
(3  sharp  on  sunny  days — 3.30  on  gloomy  ones).  Of  course  I 
pretend  I  am  doing  something  all  the  time  but  how  could  any- 
thing get  done  with  such  thoughts  as ; — 

Thought  1 — A  letter  from  home  with  my  allowance  check 

is  surely  due. 
Thought  2 — Is  Jim's  letter  due  today  or  tomorrow? 
Thought  3 — Why  in  the  dickens  doesn't  Helen  write  to  me 

how  she  likes  being  married? 
Thought  4 — I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  some  news  from 
the  University  folk — it's  been  perfect  ages 
since   I  got  my  announcements  of  the  en- 
gaged and  married,  etc. 
The  mail  having  arrived,  I  get  nothing  but  a  bill ! — but  still 
hopeful  for  the  evening  delivery,  I  read  "Let  us  be  content 
with  what  we    have"  and   turn  toward  the  resting  place  of 
"John  Dryden's  Complete  Works." 

The  dressing  bell  for  dinner  rings  at  twenty  minutes  before 
six  but  again  I  realize  my  deficiency  and  at  5  p.  m.  begin  to 
arrange  my  reddish  tendrils  for  the  second  and  last  time  that 
day.  Dinner  is  the  nicest  meal  of  all :  first,  we  have  more  to 
eat, — second,  we  all  look  nicer, — third,  we  have  a  great  many 
things  to  talk  about.  At  least  one  ambitious  soul  has 
thoroughly  read  the  head-lines  of  the  newspaper  and  we  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  news  augmented  by  a  magazine 
article.  The  really  ideal  arrangement  is  when  two  magazine 
articles  have  been  read  by  two  different  girls,  each  article 
having  prophesied  a  different  turn  of  events.  You  can  always 
count  on  a  third  of  the  table  "just  eating,"  so  the  other  two- 
thirds  begin  to  argue.  If  a  faculty  is  presiding  all  remarks 
are  toned  down  by  using  the  fake  preface  "It  has  been  said, 
etc."  when  it's  the  first  time  that  any  human  being  ever  dared 
to  concoct  such  a  scheme.  If  the  faculty  is  not  present,  voices 
will  rise  and  the  invincible  Horatian  "I"  assumes  its  natural 
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position  as  subject.  The  argument  is  never  finished,  but  the 
ambitious  "argufier"  strengthens  her  point  before  the  next 
evening  meal — and  then  spouts ! 

Dinner  over,  some  of  us  dance  or  sing  "Tech"  songs  over 
and  over  and  over  until  study  hour  and  then  we — knit.  Per- 
sonally, however,  I  study  because — ssh!  this  is  a  private  con- 
fession— I  would  rather  study  than  knit.  You  see,  although 
a  poor  knitter,  I  really  do  know  how  to  study :  I  can  unravel 
the  apocalyptic  symbols  of  Daniel  and  completely  paraphrase 
him  in  the  midst  of  auction  sales,  mirth  parties,  lamentations 
of  Latin  students  (and  they  make  a  pathetic  uproar),  and 
First  Aid  illustrations.  I  have  another  accomplishment — 
after  ten  p.  m.  I  can  undress  in  the  dark  very  swiftly  and  very 
efficiently. 

You,  no  doubt,  think  my  day  is  done.  Not  so,  for  my  room- 
mate talks  in  her  sleep — to  me.  You  may  not  know  it,  but 
that  is  very  disconcerting  and  gruesome  until  you  get  used  to 
it.  Only  last  night  she  shrieked  out  (if  she  would  be  so  con- 
siderate as  to  talk  low  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad) — "What  are  you 
doing,  Katz?  Why  don't  you  stop  typewriting  and  go  to 
sleep?"  Smiling  patiently,  for  she  knows  not  what  she  does, 
I  turned  over  and  obeyed. 


PIGS  AND  BLUES 

MINA  KIRSTEIN 

I  have  discovered  a  most  delightful  cure  for  blues  or  youth- 
ful melancholia  or  whatever  you  may  call  your  particular  form 
of  pessimism.  Wise,  but  unsympathetic  souls  call  it  "grow- 
ing pains"  and  this  like  many  other  technical  terms  is  accu- 
rate but  unbeautiful. 

However,  when  you  are  suffering  from  that  feeling  of  sad- 
ness that  the  fall  often  causes  in  sensitive  spirits,  go  down  to 
the  boat-house;  ask  the  man  courteously  for  your  own  canoe 
or  inveigle  him  into  giving  you  someone's  else  and  paddle  your 
way  lazily  along  Paradise.  The  trees  on  the  banks  shiver  as 
if  they  wished  for  their  leaves,  to  keep  them  warm,  or  for  the 
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snow  to  cover  them.  Their  reflection  in  the  water  is  black  and 
sinuous  and  you  take  a  cruel  joy  in  dripping  water  on  them 
from  the  end  of  your  paddle  and  in  watching  them  writhe 
and  shiver  in  the  cold.  There  is  no  sound  but  the  splash  of 
your  paddle  in  the  water  and  the  occasional  caw  of  a  raven. 
Away  from  all  the  noise  and  turmoil,  your  feeling  of  joy  at 
being  alone  turns  into  a  desire  for  company. 

And  there,  just  as  you  round  a  turn  you  see  before  you,  sleek 
and  black,  scrambling  up  a  mound  or  digging  out  stones,  the 
ideal  companion — a  pig.  With  him  are  many  sisters  and 
brothers;  some  modern  black  and  white  urbane  ones;  other 
soiled  pink  ones,  quite  ignorant  of  their  grimy  covering  of 
many  years  standing,  playing  kittenishly  about,  conscious  only 
of  their  rosy-hued  youth. 

You  may  sit  in  your  boat  entranced  just  as  the  fisherman 
who  watched  the  Lorelei  did.  But  it  is  more  profitable  to  adopt 
a  Circe-like  attitude.  Think  of  the  souls  of  men  locked  up  in 
these  poor  pigs ;  trace  their  actions  back  to  the  impulses  they 
had  as  men  and  you  will  be  surrounded  by  a  sad  but  comfort- 
ing group  of  philosophers.  See  that  poor  fat  hard  working 
one  who  clambers  painstakingly  up  the  hill,  looking  for  the 
top,  yet  not  knowing  enough  to  realize  when  he  has  reached 
his  goal  and  duly  running  down  again.  Sit  there  a  while, 
watching  your  porcine  brothers,  digging  up  and  under  stones, 
hunting  for  eternity  or  nothing  at  all ;  snooping  and  snouting 
around,  always  grovelling  in  a  pail  of  slop  to  drown  their  sor- 
row. Watch  them  until  you  are  overcome  by  the  impulse  to 
rush  home  and  discover  whether  you  will  be  able  to  find  any- 
thing at  all  in  its  accustomed  place.  You  will  then  "thank 
whatever  gods  may  be"  not  only  for  your  "unconquerable  soul" 
but  because  the  tea-caddie  is  just  where  it  should  be  and 
you  may  wash  away  any  pale  blue  edges  in  a  cup  of  tea. 

Logically  speaking,  Pigs  is  Pigs,  according  to  Ellis  Butler. 
Pigs  are  men  according  to  Circe.  Men  are  philosophers  ac- 
cording to  their  nature.     Therefore  Pigs  may  be  philosophers. 


NUMBERS 

ELIZABETH  SKELDING  MOORE 

I  am  not  a  convict  but  I  have  a  number.  I  am  really  better 
off  than  a  convict  for  I  have  many  numbers.  Freshman  year 
I  was  312  in  my  class  and  50  on  the  waiting  list  for  something 
or  other.  Sophomore  year  I  was  212  at  gym  and  322  on  the 
waiting  list  for  campus.  This  year  I  am  7  on  the  waiting  list 
for  campus.  I  am  20  in  age,  19  in  sociology  class,  101  in  art, 
6  in  cricket,  4  at  table,  33  in  the  street,  8  in  the  hall,  3  in  the 
family  and  have  even  begun  on  next  year  and  am  90  on  the 
waiting  list  for  campus.  It  is  good  for  one  to  be  on  the 
waiting  list  for  it  gives  one  patience.  And  all  these  num- 
bers I  have  to  be  at  the  same  time  without  getting  mixed 
up,  because  think  of  the  difficulty  I  would  cause  if  I  gave 
my  age  as  101  and  said  I  was  20  on  the  waiting  list!  Once 
there  was  a  man  who  was  very  proud  of  his  son  at  college 
because  he  said  "He  was  half -pack  on  de  foot-ball  team, 
and  all  de  vay  pack  in  de  studies."  That  is  the  way  I  am,  "half- 
pack"  on  some  lists  and  "all  de  vay  pack"  on  others.  It  is 
hard  to  keep  one's  identity  sometimes,  and  once  in  a  while  I 
grow  cold  in  fear  when  I  remember  that  probably  even  the  re- 
cording angel  knows  me  only  by  number ! 


THE  SWEATER 

HILDA  NEUKOM 

The  sweater  illustrates  better  than  any  other  known  phe- 
nomenon the  law  of  growth  and  decay,  the  law  of  evolution 
and  degeneration. 

In  four  years  the  sweater  has  grown  from  a  hug-me-tight, 
worn  by  elderly  ladies,  into  a  long  coat-like  effect,  and  back 
to  a  hug-me-tight.  Only  they  are  not  called  hug-me-tights 
now,  they  are  slip-overs. 

Take  the  college  girl,  for  instance.     In  1912  she  wears  a 
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small  crocheted  sweater  under  her  coat  and  keeps  it  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible.  Her  mother  has  told  her  to  wear 
it  on  cold  days. 

In  1914  the  sweater  has  grown  into  a  three-quarter  silk  or 
woolen  garment.  It  has  acquired  sleeves,  belt  and  a  little 
trimming.  No  longer  is  it  worn  under  the  coat,  it  has  come 
into  its  own,  it  has  taken  the  place  of  a  coat  and  is  the  proud 
possession  of  those  who  can  afford  it. 

In  1916  its  degeneration  has  begun,  though  it  has  become 
much  more  popular.  Two-thirds  of  the  girls  in  College  own 
one.  As  for  its  decay,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  length,  all  of  its 
trimming  and  in  many  cases  the  very  collar  itself  is  missing. 
It  is  made  of  inexpensive  yarn  and  is  not  crocheted  but  knitted. 

The  early  spring  of  1917  finds  the  sweater  far  on  its  down- 
ward path.  It  has  lost  not  only  collar  and  trimming  but 
sleeves  as  well.  It  is  cut  off  at  the  waist  and  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  very  buttons  it  is  made  to  slip  over  the  head. 
Yet  with  its  rapid  decline  it  has  grown  steadily  more  popular. 
Every  girl  in  College  possesses  one  and  a  large  majority  claim 
five  or  six.  It  is  no  longer  taken  off  with  the  coat,  nor  does 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  coat.  It  is  worn  indoors  and  out,  on 
warm  days  and  cold,  to  classes  and  to  Vespers  and  we  some- 
times wonder  if  it  is  worn  to  bed. 

With  this  rapid  degeneration,  what  can  we  look  forward  to 
in  1918  and  1919.  Will  the  sweater  become  a  mere  strand  of 
bright  yarn  tied  around  the  waist  of  the  college  girl  ? 


REVIEWS 


An  African  Trail,  by  Jean  Kenyon  MacKenzie.  The  Cen- 
tral Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Foreign  Missions. 

In  this  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  even  the  most 
provincial  of  us  will  be  interested  in  this  text-book  intended 
for  use  in  Mission  Study  classes.  Now  that  the  man  from  New 
Zealand  and  the  man  from  Vermont  are  fighting  for  a  com- 
mon cause  we  can  really  understand  the  truism  that  human  na- 
ture, under  the  veneer  of  civilization,  is  the  same  the  world 
over.  We  who  have  long  felt  akin  to  the  people  of  Rivington 
Street  are  now  conscious  of  our  kinship  with  the  people  of 
South  Kamerun.  Such  a  title  as  "An  Africal  Trail"  invites 
and  does  not  repel  the  casual  reader. 

And  he  who  opens  Miss  MackKenzie's  book  "about  a  neigh- 
borhood" and  "an  adventure"  will  not  close  it  soon.  For  Miss 
MacKenzie  writes,  in  a  simple  and  beautiful  style,  about  the 
surf -beaten  shore  of  West  Africa,  of  the  forest  paths  of  the 
trader,  the  thatched  houses  of  missionaries,  and  the  "little 
brown  huts"  of  the  Bulu.  In  these  little  brown  huts  live  a 
people  who  possess  a  strange  beauty  and  wisdom  of  their  own. 
They  are  proud  with  the  noble  pride  of  recognized  masters, 
but  they  are  not  masters  over  their  own  souls.  They  are  en- 
slaved by  their  desire  for  "the  things  of  gain,  the  things  of  sex 
and  the  things  of  fetish."  In  their  hearts  is  an  ever  present 
fear  of  their  neighbors,  of  the  spirits  that  lurk  in  every  tree 
and  shadow,  and  most  of  all,  of  death.  They  look  for  safety  in 
taboo  and  in  witches'  charms,  for  their  God  will  not  help  them. 
He  has  left  his  people  alone  in  their  conflict  and  their  suffering. 
At  last  to  this  people  of  darkness  comes  one  "of  the  tribe  of 
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God."  "And  to  that  thrilling  Bulu  cry,  'I  desire  life' — Christ 
answers  'I  have  come  to  give  you  life  and  to  give  it  more 
abundantly  V  " 

Then  there  is  for  the  Bulu  a  great  adventure !  The  proud 
headman  must  risk  the  ridicule  of  his  associates  and  give  up 
the  many  wives  who  constitute  his  wealth.  The  unrestrained, 
spirited  woman  must  put  away  her  wooden  images  and  her 
love  potions  and  cleave  to  one  husband.  Man  and  woman  are 
freed  from  the  old  taboos,  the  old  fears,  but  in  their  freedom 
they  are  tied  again  by  "the  ten  tyings."  And  these  are  not 
abstract  ideals  for  the  Bulu.  They  are  "facts  of  abstaining, 
of  omission,  and  commission."  They  demand  a  discipline  that 
is  too  hard  for  man  to  endure  unaided.  Courageous  indeed  is 
the  Bulu  who  chooses  the  way  of  "the  ten  tyings,"  and  his 
journey  along  this  way  is  thrilling. 

Such  a  journey  is  a  necessary  one  for  the  black  man  if  he 
would  preserve  the  good  that  was  his  before  the  European 
invaded  Africa.  For  the  European  has  brought  with  him  new 
temptations  and  knowledge  that  sets  the  Bulu  free  from  his 
old  lawTs.  He  is  made  more  powerful  and  more  unruly  by  the 
bits  of  civilization  he  has  gained.  Some  new  discipline,  some 
new  strength  must  be  found  for  him,  and  this  discipline  and 
strength  are  found  in  Christianity.  Miss  MacKenzie  shows 
that  missions  are  indispensable  safe-guards  to  the  well  being 
of  Africa  and  that  Christianity  is  the  indispensable  safe-guard 
of  a  civilized  world. 

J.  W.  T. 

The  New  Carthage,  by  Georges  Eekhoud.  New  York: 
Duffield  and  Company. 

No  problem  emphasized  by  the  war  has  become  more  vitally 
interesting  than  that  of  the  right  of  small  countries  to  an  in- 
dependent national  existence.  An  integral  part  of  the  life  of 
a  nation  is  the  literature  which  mirrors  and  interprets  that 
life.  Such  a  work  of  interpretation  is  "The  New  Carthage" 
by  Georges  Eekhoud,  the  Belgian  novelist,  which  has  been  re- 
cently translated  by  Lloyd  R.  Morris.  Though  a  novel,  the 
book  is  not  interesting  primarily  as  fiction,  but  rather  as  an 
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effort  to  tell  the  story  of  a  city  through  the  lives  of  a  small 
group  of  people. 

Laurent  Paridael,  the  central  figure,  is  an  appealing  charac- 
ter. The  novel  opens  with  the  story  of  the  manner  of  his 
coming  to  the  house  of  his  cousin,  a  tyrannical  manufacturer 
who  lavishes  all  his  sympathy  and  love  upon  his  daughter, 
Regina.  She  teases  and  flouts  her  young  cousin,  calls  him 
"the  Peasant,"  and  makes  his  life  miserable  because  his  love 
for  her  gives  her  the  power  to  torture  him.  Laurent,  sensi- 
tive, imaginative,  thwarted  in  all  normal  expression  of  his 
young  enthusiasms,  becomes  a  bitter,  cynical  student  of  the 
life  of  Antwerp.  His  love  for  it  is  like  that  which  he  bears 
toward  his  cousin  Gina.  He  hates  its  shams  and  hypocrisies, 
its  sensuous  cruelty,  but  the  artist  in  him  is  fascinated  by  its 
vivid  life  and  color,  by  its  complexity,  and  the  beauty  which 
flashes  brighter  in  contrast  with  its  sordidness. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Morris  says  that  spiritually,  morally,  and 
philosophically,  Eekhoud  is  an  anarchist.  It  is  quite  true.  He 
sees  only  the  roughest,  most  unpleasing  aspects  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  city  which  he  sees  seems  to  him  another  Carthage  im- 
possible of  improvement  as  it  stands,  better  utterly  wiped  out. 

Eekhoud  is  a  master  of  descriptive  writing.  Yet  his  finest 
pictures  are  those  of  a  city  given  up  to  commercial  greed  and 
the  satisfaction  of  carnal  lust.  Most  vivid  are  the  drawings 
of  the  "corner  of  joy"  and  its  houses  of  ill-fame,  the  sailing  of 
an  overloaded  ship  of  emigrants  for  a  port  they  were  destined 
never  to  reach,  and  the  carnival  where  rich  and  poor  mingled 
in  a  mad  frenzy  of  drink  and  license.  He  is  never  a  con- 
structive critic.  He  seems  to  find  no  pleasure  in  social  or  po- 
litical readjustment  of  old  to  new.  He  destroys  always,  or- 
ganizes never.  He  seems  to  say  that  the  Antwerp  of  which 
he  writes  with  its  filth  and  poverty  will  be  utterly  destroyed, 
that  the  oppressed  masses  will  rise  in  revolt,  and  will  build 
a  new  city,  morally  clean  and  physically  beautiful.  He  offers 
no  half  measures,  no  compromise,  but  his  faith  in  the  nature 
of  humanity  is  high  and  clear. 

M.  B.  S. 


EDITORIAL 


"A  Million  Dollars  for  a  Million  Books  for  a  Million  Men" 
expresses  graphically  the  purpose  of  the  appeal  sent  out  by 
the  American  Library  Association.  Through  the  fund  accu- 
mulated in  this  manner  it  is  hoped  to  establish  libraries  in  the 
thirty-two  cantonments  and  in  the  National  Guard  training 
camps  of  this  country  as  well  as  overseas,  and  at  naval  bases 
and  in  hospitals. 

In  these  camps  of  over  40,000  men,  provision  has  already 
been  made  for  post-offices,  churches,  office  buildings,  banks, 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recreation  plants.  Therefore  the  presence  of 
libraries  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  There  are,  however, 
persons  who  believe  that  soldiers  in  camp  have  no  use  for 
books,  in  fact  wouldn't  read  them  if  they  had  them.  In  the 
light  of  England's  experience  the  erroneousness  of  such  a 
statement  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  As  Hugh  Britling 
wrote  to  his  father  "I  never  dreamt  before  I  came  here  how 
much  war  is  a  business  of  waiting  about  and  going  through 
exercises  that  were  only  too  obviously  a  means  of  preventing 
our  discovering  just  how  much  waiting  about  we  were  doing — 
We  read  of  course.  But  there  never  could  be  a  library  here 
big  enough  to  keep  us  going.  We  can  do  with  all  sorts  of 
books,  but  I  don't  think  the  ordinary  sensational  novel  is  quite 
the  catch  it  was  for  a  lot  of  them  in  peace  times.  Some  break 
toward  serious  reading  in  the  oddest  fashion — " 

Accordingly,  a  selection  of  books  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  the  men.  A  tentative  list  of  suggestions  has 
been  published  by  the  Association  to  include  fiction  of  various 
sorts,  stirring  poetry,  good    drama,    foreign  language  study 
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books,  especially  French  grammars  and  dictionaries,  books  of 
travel  and  history,  technical  books,  ethical  books,  the  best 
books  about  the  war,  and  magazines.  It  is  requested  that  not 
all  the  books  be  serious,  or  to  employ  the  popular  term,  "high- 
brow,", in  order  that  men  of  little  education  may  also  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  by  these  libraries. 

But  despite  the  importance  of  this  movement  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  there  are  ten  persons  interested  in  the  Red 
Cross  to  one  interested  in  Camp  Libraries.  For  the  physical 
needs  are  obvious,  while  the  mental  are  more  obscure,  though 
none  the  less  vital. 

Therefore  it  seems  not  only  fitting  but  highly  desirable  that 
interest  in  this  plan  for  Camp  Libraries  be  shown  in  an  in- 
stitution designed  primarily  for  education  such  as  Smith  Col- 
lege. Here  again  we  learn  how  we  may  do  our  bit  in  college 
this  year.  The  opportunity  for  giving  came  not  only  in  the 
campaign  week  of  September  24th  but  continues  through  the 
year.  We  may  make  our  contributions  in  money  and  in  books. 
In  this  way  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  real  sacrifice  in 
parting  with  a  favorite  book. 

But  is  it  not  worth  while  that  we  who  are  benefiting  by  the 
advantages  offered  by  a  college  education  and  who  realize  the 
mental  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  books  pass  on  this  joy 
to  the  soldiers  in  camp?  To  be  more  specific  within  a  few 
miles  of  us  is  a  camp  in  Westfield.  It  is  possible  that  we  might 
there  start  a  collection  of  books  known  as  the  Smith  College 
Collection  to  which  from  time  to  time  books  may  be  added  so 
that  after  the  war  use  may  be  made  of  them  in  hospitals  or  in 
such  manner  as  seems  advisable.  In  doing  this  let  Smith  Col- 
lege stand  first  in  its  cooperation  and  enthusiasm  in  support- 
ing such  a  worthy  work,  as  it  has  done  in  regard  to  the  work 
in  France  done  by  the  Smith  Unit. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


The  attempt  today  to  present  a  comprehensive  survey  of  War 
Relief  Work  in  an  editorial  is  comparable  to  the  unabashed 
effort  of  former  complacent  writers  to  present  a  "Complete 
History  of  the  World"  in  four  volumes.  And  yet  "relief  work" 
is  the  word  on  every  tongue,  and  many  of  us,  coming  from 
active  Red  Cross  communities  are  fairly  fretting  with  impa- 
tience to  "do  something."  Hence  the  necessity  for  at  least  a 
concise  outline  of  our  opportunities  for  service. 

These  at  once  appear  as  direct  and  indirect — immediate  and 
future.  Let  us  look  ahead  first,  for  we  must  realize  that  for 
many  of  us  reconstruction  work  is  the  Open  Gate  of  Oppor- 
tunity. When  the  war  is  over,  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country  will  have  to  be  readjusted,  and 
many  permanent  positions  will  be  open  to  the  trained  and  edu- 
cated woman.  Let  us  consider  what  these  two  adjectives  in- 
volve for  us.  To  be  educated,  we  must  do  the  work  we  are 
doing,  well.  We  have  elected  to  come  to  college,  therefore  the 
normal  pursuits  of  college  life  must  be  followed.  We  cannot 
revolutionize  our  manner  of  living,  we  should  not  shut  out  the 
numerous  helpful  and  broadening  influences  of  extra-curricu- 
lum activities.  Our  primary  task  is  to  get  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  in  only  doing  this,  we  are  keeping  out  of  the  way, 
and  fitting  ourselves  for  a  progressive  existence.  To  be 
trained,  requires  more,  of  course,  than  college  can  give,  but 
those  of  us  who  expect  to  enter  vocations  can  shorten  our 
period  of  training  for  the  same  by  electing  our  studies  care- 
fully.    For  example,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York 
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City  gives  its  course  in  trained  nursing  to  college  graduates 
in  two  years  instead  of  three,  provided  those  college  graduates 
have  had  certain  requirements  in  science.  Similarly,  there 
are  various  courses,  which  lay  the  foundation  for  specialized 
training  in  Domestic  Science,  in  Agriculture,  in  Industrial 
Chemistry  and  in  Social  Service. 

So  much  for  regard  to  the  future, — we  must  consider  also 
how  those  of  us  who  wish  to  give  immediate  service  may  fit 
ourselves  to  do  it.  There  are  many  courses  given  in  and 
around  college  which  train  for  temporary  usefulness.  They 
are  short  and  do  not  profess  to  be  thorough,  but  they  give  us 
some  taste  of  training.  Among  these  are  the  four  well-known 
Red  Cross  Courses — Home  Nursing,  Dietetics,  First  Aid  and 
Surgical  Dressings.  Then,  also,  there  may  be  a  short  course 
in  Civilian  War  Relief,  and  shorthand  and  typewriting  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  many  who  feel  hospital  training  or  social 
service  work  not  adapted  to  their  abilities.  These  courses 
may  be  carried  outside  the  regular  schedule,  and  we  must  re- 
member to  keep  them  outside — not  let  them  encroach  on  our 
primary  "business  of  life." 

Finally  to  leave  all  talk  of  vocations,  there  is  one  direct 
way  to  help — namely  by  Red  Cross  Work.  With  so  many  at 
college,  the  possibilities  for  this  work  are  almost  unlimited,  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  seen  how  great  an  interest  in  the  work 
will  manifest  itself.  There  is  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
talent  in  many  lines — executive  ability  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  work,  skilled  labor  in  the  making  of  gar- 
ments and  complicated  dressings,  deftness  of  touch  and  pa- 
tience in  the  production  of  great  quantities  of  the  simpler  com- 
presses and  "wipes."  Knitting  is  too  familiar  a  field  to  need 
development,  but  besides  sweaters  and  socks,  we  may  send  the 
soldiers  comfort  kits  and  Christmas  bags.  Pillows  made  of 
snippings  are  a  small  but  important  item  of  comfort.  But  if 
we  are  to  produce  results,  we  shall  have  to  support  our  Red 
Cross  and  support  means  three  things — money,  work,  and 
spiritual  enthusiasm.  The  outline  with  its  three  main  head- 
ings is  complete — it  remains  for  us  all  to  develop  it  in  detail. 

A.  D.  S. 
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We  have  changed  during  this  summer.  We  have  a  differ- 
ent set  of  values  by  which  to  judge  writers  and  writings.  Not 
that  we  want  nothing  written  except  stories  of  the  war,  nor 
that  we  do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  joyous  side  of  life,  but  rather 
that  somehow  we  understand  a  little  better  what  things  are 
worth  while.  We  hope  and  expect  that  this  year  undergradu- 
ates will  think  and  feel  and  write  as  never  before,  under  the 
new  motives  to  life  in  America. 

And  yet,  although  last  June  seems  so  far  away,  even  in  the 
magazines  published  then  we  can  see  attempts  to  write  things 
of  real  value  and  purpose.  There  are  several  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  psychology  of  a  people  first  comprehending  war, 
the  best  of  which  are  "Jeanne  D'Arc,"  "Late  Spring,"  "The 
Older  Generation"  and  "Meanings"  in  The  Wellesley  College 
Magazine  and  the  poem  "Renewal"  in  The  Sepiad. 

"Where?"  a  one-act  play  in  The  Radcliffe  Magazine  and 
"The  Light  that  failed  Squash  Lane"  in  The  Wells  College 
Chronicle  show  interesting  sides  of  human  nature  and  have 
good  backgrounds,  but  both  could  be  made  more  significant. 

The  Fordham  Monthly  of  last  June  is  full  of  the  war  and  of 
the  college  response  to  it,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  dislike  that 
one  turns  from  fascinating  accounts  of  the  Fordham  Ambu- 
lance Corps  and  of  Plattsburg  training,  to  the  would-be  face- 
tious article  in  The  Pharetra,  entitled  "Summer  Work;"  for 
when  everyone  is  doing  his  bit  to  help  along  we  do  not  like  to 
have  even  the  little  attempts  ridiculed. 

But  from  The  Harvard  Advocate  come  the  best  poems  of  the 
month  and  from  the  writer  whom  we  have  learned  to  look  for 
in  each  issue.  He  writes  "The  Night  of  Storm"  and  "Song" 
in  the  midsummer  issue,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  poem 
"Exit" : 

Shall  I  steal  out  at  dawn  when  men  are  sleeping, 
Chilled  by  the  wind,  wet  with  the  morning  dew, — 
I  and  the  white  mist  through  the  valley  creeping, 
Borne  out  upon  the  wind  in  no  man's  view? 

Or  shall  I  at  the  closing  of  some  day 
Stand  silhouetted  on  the  western  glow, 
And  wave  my  friends  farewell  and  go  away, 
Knowing  their  eyes  are  wet  to  see  me  go? 

E.  S.  M. 


THE    SMITH    UNIT 


The  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  the  first  college  women's 
unit  to  work  in  France  and  the  "only  unit  of  this  sort  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  French  government  as  unaffiliated 
with  any  big  organization  such  as  the  Red  Cross,"  sailed  for 
France  on  the  steamer  Rochambeau,  the  latter  part  of  July. 
There  are  eighteen  in  the  Unit,  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes 
1892,  as  director.  Mrs.  Hawes  is  especially  fitted  for  this  work 
as  she  did  relief  work  in  the  Cuban  and  Balkan  Wars.  In  1916 
she  did  Red  Cross  relief  work  in  Servia,  establishing  a  diet 
kitchen,  building  barracks  for  troops  on  the  island  of  Corfu 
and  caring  for  refugees.  Previous  to  this  she  was  director  of 
excavations  in  Crete  and  instructor  of  Greek  archaeology  at 
Smith. 

The  head  physician  of  the  Unit  is  Dr.  Alice  Weld  Tallant 
1897,  who  has  been  for  some  time  at  the  Women's  Collegiate 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Miss  Lucy  Mather,  ex-88,  is  the 
skilled  wireless  operator  of  the  Unit.  She  has  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  Red  Cross  work  and  in  relief  work  with  children. 
For  registrar  they  have  Marie  L.  Wolfs  1908,  a  Belgian  girl, 
who  was  in  Liege  when  it  was  first  bombarded  and  escaped  to. 
this  country  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Germans.  There  are 
four  chauffeurs  and  mechanicians,  Margaret  Ashley  1914, 
Marjorie  Carr  1909,  Florence  Hague  1909,  and  Ruth  Joslin 
1912.  Elizabeth  Dana  1904,  with  her  experience  in  teaching 
shiftless  people  of  North  Carolina  to  mend  shoes,  goes  as  a 
cobbler  with  a  kit,  tools  and  old  shoes.  The  carpenter  is  Alice 
Leavens  1903,  who  attended  a  Sloyd  training  school  and  has 
done  kindergarten  work.  Frances  Valentine  1902,  with  three 
years  experience  in  farming,  is  chief  producer.  The  expert 
camp  cook  and  kindergartener  is  Margaret  Wood  1912,  and 
Marion  Bennett  1906  is  the  domestic  science  teacher.  Ruth 
Gaines  1901,  experienced  in  newspaper  work  is  to  be  the  re- 
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porter  of  the  Unit,  and  the  very  necessary  social  workers  are 
Elizabeth  Bliss  1908,  Anne  Chapin  1904,  Catharine  Hooper 
1911,  and  Millicent  Lewis  1907. 

Now  the  Smith  Relief  Unit  is  in  France  and  in  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Hawes,  August  20,  from  Hotel  du  Quai,  Paris,  while 
waiting  for  their  trucks,  houses,  boxes,  stores,  tools,  she  writes 
'The  members  go  for  all  day  work  at  one  or  another  oeuvre. 
Most  are  working  at  a  fine  organization  in  the  Bois  du  Bu- 
logne  under  French  and  English  management,  where  they 
make  devices  for  convalescent  cripples  out  of  leather,  papier 
mache,  wicker  etc.  Others  work  at  surgical  dressings  which 
is  very  much  in  need  of  help  because  of  the  sinking  of  several 
cargoes. — 

"I  wait  for  safe  conduct  to  Blerancourt  where  I  shall 
learn  what  is  needed  most  by  villagers  and  ourselves  in  the 
devastated  region. — Captain  Pellain  has  assigned  a  large 
group  of  villages  to  us, — our  headquarters  to  be  at  Grecourt, 
four  miles  west. — A  letter  from  Mrs.  Dike  given  me  on  my 
arrival  says,  'Since  my  arrival  in  France  I  have  taken  all  the 
initial  steps  to  establish  your  unit  in  the  Somme,  at  Grecourt. 
This  centre  was  selected  by  the  army  and  the  government  as 
the  point  in  greatest  need  of  social  service  work,  because  of  the 
present  state  of  almost  total  destruction.  We  have  been  able 
to  secure  the  permission  of  the  proprietor  to  place  your  unit 
in  his  chateau,  the  army  has  inspected  and  cleaned  the  wells 
to  provide  us  with  water  and  the  ministry  of  the  interior  has 
given  us  their  barracks  for  the  immediate  use  of  your  per- 
sonnel.— Grecourt  is  in  the  centre  of  the  richest  farming  coun- 
try of  France  and  the  government  greatly  desires  your  assist- 
ance in  this  region/ 

"Our  best  course,  it  now  seems  to  me,  is  to  put  the  villagers 
to  work,  at  least  part  of  their  time,  on  things  needed  by  sol- 
diers and  civilians  injured  by  the  war — pay  them  a  small 
wage,  with  which  they  can  buy  at  wholesale  price  or  rent  from 
us  the  tools  they  need.  I  believe  we  have  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity and  work  for  as  many  like  ourselves  as  will  come,  if  we 
can  get  the  money  backing." 

H.  B.  H. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Anna  P.  Fessenden,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'13.     Dorothy  Olcott  to  Dr.  Frederick  Gates,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Katherine  Carr  to  Rev.  C.  Merton  Wilson. 
'14.     Mary  Barber  to  Langdon  Laws  Ricketts,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Martha  Chadbourne  to  Edwin  C.  Kemble. 
Marjorie  Jacobson  to  James  Henle. 

Anna  Taylor  to  Willard  Hough,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
'15.     Esther  Humphrey  Paine  to  Captain  Morris  Felton  La  Croix  of  the 

United  expeditionary  forces  corps  of  engineeers  in  France. 
'16.     Frances  E.  Hall  to  William  Arthur  Perrins,  Jr.,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Massachusetts. 
Jeanette  Hankerson  to  Kenneth  E.  Salzer  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
'17.     Antoinette  Winship  Clapp  to  Robert  Chandler  Kelley,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts. 
Carolyn  Victoria  Stearns  to  Prince  Albert  Drummond,  of  Waterville, 

Maine. 
Mary  Shannon  Webster  to  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Worthington,  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 
ect-'lS.     Hazel  Arthur  to  Lawrence  Wilson,  of  Butte,  Montana. 

MARRIAGES 

M2.     Pauline  Gardner  to  Philip  Stone  Donnell,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
June  16,  1917. 
Annie  Goddard  to  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh,  June  27,  1917. 
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'12.   Dorothy  Faunce  to  Raymond  Morris  Helm,  June  2,  1917. 
'13.     Jessie  Coit  to  Morris  Cone,  June  22,  1917.     Address:  84  Prescott 
Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Alice  Cone  to  Stephen  Kingsbury  Perry,  June  2,  1917. 
Winifred  Praeger  to  Walter  Ray  Smith,  September  3,  1917. 
ex-'L3.     Florence  Bailey  to  Howard  Swiggett,  June  9,  1917. 
'14.     Ethel  Grossenbacher  to  Willard  H.  Hasey,  June  20,  1917. 

Elizabeth  Pearson  to  Doctor  John  Randolph  Gillum,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  July  7,  1917. 
'15.     Cora  Parker  to  Allen  W.  Campbell,  June  2,  1917     Address:  East 
Aurora,  New  York. 
Elka  Lewi  to  Leo  Herz.     Address:  401  West  End  Avenue,  New  York 

City. 
Mary  Lee  Rockwell  to  Stanley  Thomas  Williams,  June  9,  1917. 
Carolyn  W.  Sprague  to  Raymond  George  Wright,  August  29.     Ad- 
dress:  Saxton's  River,  Vermont. 
'16.     Hortense    Oliver    to   Brooks    Shepard,    June   16,   1917.     Address: 
10,912  Fairchild  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Zola    Parker    to  John    White,  May    20,  1917.     Address:  Lakeview, 

Oregon. 
Marjorie  Boynton  Smith  to  Earle  Stewart  Wallace,  May  5,  1917. 
Jerene  Reaver  to  Frank  Appleby,  September  22,  1917. 
Amo  Umbstaetter  to  Elmer  Morrison  Ellsworth,  of  New  York. 
'17.     Amy  Ford  to  Edmund  F.  Stearns,  June  30,  1917.     Address:  11,614 

Ohlman  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
ea>'19.     Florence  Smith  to  William  Davidson,  September  22,  1917. 


BIRTHS 

'11.     To  Eleanor  (Williams)  Vandiver,  a  son,  Wellington  Vandiver,  June 

11,  1917. 
'13.     To  Helen   (McBurnie)   Bumpus,  a  daughter,  Nancy  Hunt,  June  1, 

1917. 
'14.     To  Ruth  (Smith)  Jones,  a  son,  Curtis  Scott,  May  23,  1917. 
'16.     To  Martha  (Beckman)  Ransonoff,  a  son,  Nathan  Ransonoff,  3rd. 

To  Esther  (Stewart)  Reinecke,  a  daughter,  April  23,  1917. 
ex-'18.     To  Katharine  Ramsey  Albers,  a  son,  Homer  Albers,  Junior,  July 

28,  1917. 
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'14.  Margaret  Alexander's  Master's  thesis  is  one  of  the  "Smith  College 
Studies  in  History"  published  quarterly  by  the  Department  of  His- 
tory. 

"Marion  McNamara,  A.  B.  1914  and  A.  M.  1916,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  bacteriologist  in  the  Yale  Medical  School  which 
this  year  opens  its  doors  to  women.  She  will  teach,  do  the  routine 
work  of  the  hospital,  which  is  connected  with  the  school,  and  have 
at  least  half  of  her  time  for  research.  Miss  McNamara  is  the 
second  woman  to  be  appointed  to  the  Yale  University  faculty." 

M.  L.  F. 
'17.     Eola  Akers  is  taking  a  Business  and  Domestic  course. 

Margaret  Ailing  is  going  to  Miss  Pierce's  shorthand  school  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Aileen  Barrett  is  head  of  the  Contract  Department  of  the  Nyal  Com- 
pany in  Detroit. 

Edith  Dexter  is  teaching  in  New  Haven. 

Mary  Dixon  is  studying  mechanical  drawing  in  the  Nathan  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

Marion  Gould  is  editorial  assistant  of  the  "100%"  Magazine  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Katharine  Hawxhurst  is  teaching  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Muriel  Irving  is  laboratory  assistant  with  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Margaret  Lylburn  is  in  the  Chase  National  Bank  in  New  York. 

Marion  Morris  is  advertising  manager  of  the  Dwight  S.   Hamlin 
Company,  Pittsburgh. 

Florence  Smith  is  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Normal,  Illinois. 

Virginia    Whitmore    is  teaching    at  the    Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School  in  Kentucky. 


CALENDAR 

October  11.     Mountain  Day. 

12-13.     New  England  College  Athletic  Conference. 
24.     Concert.     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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PRUSSIAN  AND  PLATONIC  MILITARISM 

MINA  kirstein 

The  first  and  most  obvious  objection  to  comparing  the  mili- 
tary spirit  and  ideals  of  Prussia — and  by  Prussia  I  mean  all 
Germany,  for  the  concensus  of  opinion  coincides,  I  think,  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  Wurtembiirgian  Major  in  M. 
Georges  Bourdon's  book  that  "Prussia  has  made  Germany  but 
it  is  the  military  spirit  which  has  made  Prussia" — the  most 
obvious  objection,  then,  of  comparing  these  with  those  of 
Plato's  Republic,  is  that  the  Republic  is  an  ideal  state  whereas 
Germany  is  quite  the  opposite.  The  only  way  I  shall  refute 
this  argument  is  by  saying  that  there  are  some  such  striking 
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resemblances  between  the  two  systems  that  they  must  be  re- 
lated and  if  the  Reader  objects  to  Germany's  being  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  Plato's  Ideal  Republic  or  vice  versa,  he 
may  consider  the  one  the  legatee  of  the  other,  if  he  so  chooses. 

The  outstanding  quality  in  both  these  governments  is  the  or- 
ganization for  efficiency.  Plato  in  his  Republic  divides  the 
people  into  three  distinct  classes — Rulers,  Slaves  and  Guar- 
dians. He  believes  that  each  man  should  have  his  own  art 
perfected  and  as  a  result  will  not  have  time  for  any  other. 
And  as  the  art  of  war  is  as  distinct  an  art  as  any  other,  the 
guardians  are  to  be  trained  soldiers  and  "he  who  is  to  be  a 
really  good  and  noble  guardian  of  the  state  will  be  required  to 
unite  in  himself  philosophy  and  spirit  and  swiftness  and 
strength."  The  education  of  these  guardians  is  carefully 
planned  in  order  to  train  these  qualities  and  to  make  the  men 
efficient,  brave,  and  honorable. 

In  Germany,  everything  is  organized  with  the  same  view 
towards  efficiency  but  each  man  in  addition  to  being  a  trained 
artisan  is  also  a  trained  soldier.  Every  man  in  the  German 
Empire  who  is  physically  and  mentally  able  undergoes  com- 
pulsory military  service  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  least.  In 
contrast  to  Plato's  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labor  is  the 
opinion  in  Germany  that  an  artisan  can  be  made  all  the  more 
efficient  in  his  work  by  the  additional  training  in  the  art  of 
war.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  in  his  book,  The  Evolution  of  Mod- 
ern Germany,  says,  "Regular  habits  are  confirmed  by  the  mili- 
tary training  to  which  every  young  man  of  full  physical  and 
mental  capacity  is  subjected."  Whatever  be  the  need  and 
value  of  such  service  from  the  national  defensive  stand- 
point, the  disciplinary  and  educative  results  are  by  universal 
testimony  most  beneficial,  while  the  spirit  of  order  and  the 
habit  of  working  together  with  others,  which  he  practices,  en- 
able the  discharged  soldier  to  fit  naturally  into  the  highly  or- 
ganized mechanism  of  modern  industrial  undertakings.  If  a 
German  manufacturer  in  close  touch  with  his  men — or  better 
still  the  practical  manager  of  his  works — be  interrogated  on 
the  point  he  will  invariably  answer  in  words  like  these,  "Mili- 
tary service  makes  men  of  recruits  and  they  come  back  to  us 
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far  more  efficient  as  workers  than  when  they  left.  For  they 
learn  obedience,  discipline,  regular  habits;  they  are  more 
alert,  quicker  to  understand,  smarter  in  every  way."  This, 
of  course,  brings  up  the  question  of  the  difference  between  or- 
ganized modern  industrial  labor  and  the  manual  labor  of 
Plato's  time,  but  from  the  military  point  of  view,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  distinction  has  much  bearing. 

Another  reason  for  universal  military  training  is  the  change 
in  tactics  and  strategy  since  ancient  times.  Plato  says  in  The 
Laws,  "The  greatest  principle  of  all  is  that  no  one  of  either  sex 
shall  be  without  a  commander  nor  should  the  mind  of  anyone 
be  accustomed  to  do  anything  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest  of 
his  own  motion  but  in  war  and  in  peace  he  should  look  to  fol- 
low his  leader  and  in  the  least  thing  be  under  his  guidance." 
In  direct  opposition  to  this,  General  Bernhardi,  in  his  book 
How  Germany  Makes  War  tells  us  that  "The  influence  of  com- 
manders as  far  as  it  is  transmitted  by  orders  is  small.  Exten- 
sion is  too  great,  the  noise  of  battle  too  loud,  the  tension  of 
nerves  too  severe  for  the  voice  to  be  heard.  Laboriously  the 
most  urgent  directions  are  passed  along  the  line  from  man  to 
man.  At  close  and  decisive  ranges  the  example  of  the  officer 
only  prevails.  But  the  enemy's  projectiles  reap  a  terrible  har- 
vest, particularly  among  the  leaders  who  are  obliged  to  expose 
themselves  most.  All  influence  upon  the  men  then  fails,  units 
become  mixed,  everybody  is  left  to  himself;  the  man  as  such 
becomes  prominent,  yet  not  the  man  who  is  led  to  victory  but 

the  man  who  wants  himself  to  conquer Hardly  ever 

can  he  count  upon  receiving  directions  from  his  superiors.  .  .  . 
Self-reliance  is  everything."  It  is  obvious  then  that  it  would 
take  at  least  two  years  of  training  to  give  a  man  this  necessary 
self-reliance  whereas  in  ancient  times  a  short  period  of  train- 
ing would  prepare  any  man  to  carry  out  the  orders  that  were 
given  him  for  his  every  move.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  there 
are  justifications  for  this  system  and  benefits  derived  from  it, 
it  has  given  rise  to  the  evil  which  is  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  present  war. 

Both  the  German  and  the  Platonic  governments  believe  in 
the  subserviency  of  the  individual    to  the  state — that  is  that 
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each  citizen  must  do  his  allotted  task  and  not  consider  himself 
a  unit  but  merely  an  infinitesimal  part  of  a  larger  mechanism. 
In  the  Republic,  however,  the  population  of  the  state  was  to  be 
limited  to  the  size  of  the  land  that  it  possessed  and  the  propor- 
tion in  the  Divisions  of  Labor  was  always  to  be  kept.  But 
this  has  not  been  held  to  in  Germany.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Nietzsche  started  his  philosophy  of  the 
superman  which  gave  birth  to  Treitschke's  and  Bernhardt  of 
the  superstate  or  Pan-Germanism.  That  is — not  only  was  the 
individual  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  state  but  the  state  was  to  be 
supreme  over  the  entire  universe.  Thus  Germany  who  has 
grown  beyond  her  bounds,  feels  that  she  has  the  right  to 
conquer  any  land  to  which  she  can  extend  her  power.  This, 
at  least,  is  what  military  Germany  feels.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  people  in  Germany  who  agree  with  Plato  in  thinking 
that  aggressive  warfare  is  wrong  and  that  all  the  military 
training  is  merely  as  a  defense  against  larger  countries.  But 
this  universal  military  training  has  given  growth  to  a  spirit 
which  has  made  the  military  class  and  the  ruling  class  one  and 
the  same.  And  thus  Plato's  division  of  Rulers  and  Guardians 
to  check-rein  each  other  has  been  lost.  We  must  realize  that 
instead  of  the  idealism  and  contentment  of  a  century  ago 
which  we  find  in  Fichte's  words,  "May  we  recognize  that  while 
the  airy  theories  about  international  trade  and  manufacturing 
for  the  world  may  do  for  the  foreigner  and  belong  to  the 
weapons  with  which  he  has  always  invaded  us,  they  have  no 
applications  for  Germans  and  that  next  to  unity  amongst 
themselves,  their  internal  independence  and  commercial  self- 
reliance  are  the  means  to  their  salvation  and  through  them  to 
the  welfare  of  Europe" — that  instead  of  this  we  find  the 
Deutschland  Uber  Alles  spirit  as  expressed  by  Nietzsche  in 
the  words,  "Your  enemy  shall  ye  seek;  your  war  shall  ye  wage 
for  the  sake  of  your  thoughts ;  Ye  shall  love  peace  as  a  means 
to  new  wars  and  the  short  peace  more  than  the  long."  To 
quote  Mr.  Dawson  again,  "A  century  ago  idealism  was  su- 
preme ;  half  a  century  ago  it  had  still  not  been  dethroned ;  to- 
day its  place  has  been  taken  by  materialism — ."  As  a  well- 
known  military  politician   and   ex-Colonial   governor  frankly 
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stated  not  long  ago,  "That  which  is  lacking  in  our  diplomatists 
we  must  make  good  in  brute  force." 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  reader  who  objected 
to  my  comparison  in  the  beginning,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
never  had  been  proved  that  such  an  ideal  Republic  could  exist, 
to  contend  that  Germany  would  have  lost  her  identity  had 
that  idealism  continued.  Yet  I  think  that  most  of  us  feel  with 
Plato  that  "War  is  to  be  derived  from  causes  which  are  also 
the  causes  of  almost  all  the  evils  in  the  state,  private  as  well  as 
public"  and  that  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  bring  on  this 
war  will  not  tend  to  make  Germany  a  better  nation. 


TO  A  GOLD-FINCH 
Who  Had  Stayed  North  Too  Long 

ELIZABETH    MANGAM 

Fly,  little  sunbeam-winged  brother,  fly !  ■ 

Your  home  down  in  the  purple  aster  patch 
Is  touched  by  autumn  winds  that  scutter  by 

And  you  must  find  a  warmer,  safer  thatch. 
See,  even  now  the  tufted  sumach  twig, 

Where  two  short  days  ago  your  birdlings  swung 
And  chirped  their  joy — for  they  had  grown  so  big!- 

Is  dipped  in  crimson.     The  brown  wren  has  sung 
Her  final  chorus  and  has  left  the  larch 

For  the  warm  friendliness  of  Southern  trees. 
Even  the  furry  muskrat  swims  the  marsh 

With  chilly  toes,  and  drowsy  grow  the  bees 
With  cold.     Then  hurry  and  find  out  the  spring 
Where  asters  bloom  all  year  and  birdlings  sing. 


A  MEETING  GROUND  OF  KINGS 

ELIZABETH   MACDUFFIE 

My  mother  used  to  tell  me  this  at  night — 
(The  story's  dim  with  sleepy  voices,  still) 
My  little  head  would  droop  against  her  knee 
Although  I  tried  so  hard  to  keep  awake! 

"There  were  two  kings  a  long,  long  time  ago 

Who  came  together  in  a  field  in  France 

To  spread  their  golden  rugs  upon  the  ground 

And  fling  their  sparkling  banners  to  the  winds. 

Beneath  their  silken  canopies  the  song 

And  laughter,  rising,  reached  the  gleaming  place 

Where  kings  in  council  talked  of  friendship  long, 

But  haggled  over  peace  all  day  and  night. 

The  glamour  of  their  gilded  luxuries 

So  vied  with  Nature's  simple  handiwork 

Men  called  the  place  'The  Field  of  cloth  of  gold'." 

I  never  heard  the  end;  I  always  woke 
To  find  the  morning  peeping  in  my  door; 
The  sun  was  making  patches,  warm  and  bright, 
Of  gold  upon  my  bed's  white  coverlet. 

Full  four  long  centuries  of  fleeting  time 

Have  passed  o'er  that  same  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

In  that  same  meadow  men  in  thousands  meet, 

And  monarchs  count  the  price  of  peace,  today. 

Since  gold  of  Nature,  lavished  in  the  field, 

Holds  warmth  of  sunshine  in  each  flower  cup, 

The  country  keeps  its  ancient,  lovely  name. 

The  laughter  must  be  echoes  in  the  woods 

For  all  the  dancing  is  of  wind-blown  leaves. 

Men  pass  beneath,  half-hidden  by  a  mask 

Of  dust,  each  .like  a  ghastly,  grim  Pierrot. 

The  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold — we  want  to  know 
The  story's  end — or  what  will  happen  next. 
Just  tell  us  once — we  drowsy  children  slept 
Although  we  tried  so  hard  to  keep  awake! 
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LETTERS  FROM  GRECOURT 

ELIZABETH  HOWE  BLISS 

Editor's  Note. — The  following  compilation  from  the  letters  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  Elizabeth  Hoive  Bliss  of  the  Class 
of  1908,  has  been  made  with  the  hope  that  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
work  of  the  Unit  in  France  and  the  spirit  in  which  that  work  is  being 
undertaken.  The  letters  extend  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  from  the 
first  of  August  to  the  last  week  in  September,  1917 — M.  B.  S. 

Bordeaux 

We  anchored  in  the  river  yesterday  and  are  due  to  land  in 
Bordeaux  this  afternoon.  When  we  rode  out  of  the  danger- 
zone  into  the  harbor,  when  the  pilot  came  out  to  meet  us,  it 
was  a  wonderful  moment,  for,  not  only  were  we  of  the  steam- 
ship Rochambeau  safe,  but  in  sight  of  "la  belle  France."  The 
most  dangerous  time  is  just  before  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
river  even  though  you  are  in  sight  of  land.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  French  flag  was  raised  at  the  stern  and  our  own  on  the 
bow,  and  we  were  safe.  Never  had  the  flag  looked  as  it  did 
at  that  moment.  We  had  not  realized  the  strain  until  it  was 
all  over. 

The  pilot  came  up  in  a  beautiful  square-rigged  sailing  ves- 
sel, then  the  tug  with  quarantine-officers,  custom's  men,  and 
all  the  rest.  Since  then  the  decks  have  been  pandemonium. 
I'd  rather  go  through  a  dozen  danger-zones  than  check  bag- 
gage. 

The  most  exciting  news  we  have  yet  heard  is  that  two  men 
and  a  woman  have  been  arrested  as  spies  and  are  to  be  locked 
up  in  Bordeaux.  Real  war-news  we  have  none  except  ab- 
surdly inadequate  wireless  reports 

Everything  looks  exactly  as  I  expected  and  I  am  desperately 
in  love  with  Bordeaux.  The  little,  narrow,  winding  streets 
with  stone-and-plaster  houses,  the  little,  corner-cafes  with 
tables  on  the  sidewalks,  the  two-wheeled  donkey-carts  loaded 
with  produce  for  the  market,  all  seem  to  have  stepped  out  of  a 
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picture-book.  Everything  is  being  done  by  women  or  old,, 
crippled  men.  It  is  heartbreaking  even  so  far  south  as  this. 
Nearly  everyone  is  in  black,  and  in  repose  the  faces  are  tragic, 
but  indomitable  pluck  is  everywhere  evident.  Business  seems 
to  go  on  as  usual  though  there  are  few  purchasers,  but  even 
sight-seers  are  greeted  everywhere  with  smiles  and  friendli- 
ness. How  could  the  Germans  do  it?  It's  like  hurting  chil- 
dren, brave,  wonderful  children. 

Half  the  Unit  left  for  Paris  today.  We  are  to  follow  to- 
morrow. So  we  spent  the  morning  left  us  at  the  cathedral. 
The  most  pathetic  sight  I  have  yet  seen  was  the  shrine  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  On  each  side  and  at  her  feet  were  pictures  of 
soldiers  tied  with  the  tricolor,  the  sons,  husbands,  and  sweet- 
hearts of  the  women  of  Bordeaux,  and  candles  were  burning 
beside  them.  The  shrine  of  the  Virgin  had  similar  offerings. 
What  a  comfort  the  Catholic  religion  must  be  to  the  people  of 
France.     Thank  God  they  have  that  to  cling  to 

This  south-country  is  unspeakably  beautiful.  Rich,  green 
vineyards,  newly-cut  meadows,  small  streams,  their  banks 
covered  with  willows  and  poplars,  little  villages  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  hills,  their  red  roofs  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  oc- 
casional chateaux  and  ivy-covered  ruins,  all  look  as  well-kept 
and  prosperous  as  though  peace  were  here.  A  people  like  this 
cannot  be  defeated. 

Paris 

Six  of  the  girls,  the  chauffeurs,  have  gone  to  Sainte  Nagaire 
for  the  motor-trucks.  As  soon  as  they  return  and  we  have 
secured  our  safe-conduct  into  the  war-zone  we  hope  to  start 
for  Grecourt,  our  permanent  camp.  There  we  are  to  live  in 
the  grounds  of  an  old  chateau  which  is  now  in  ruins.  A  well 
has  been  cleaned  and  purified.  The  French  government  has 
provided  us  with  a  small  amount  of  coal  and  petrol.  From 
Grecourt,  as  a  center,  we  expect  to  oversee  eleven  towns  where 
refugees  are.  We  are  so  eager  to  get  there  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  wait.  Meanwhile  I  shall  work  seven  hours  a  day  at 
the  "Secour  pour  Blesses"  where  shoes  and  leather-braces  are 
made  for  the  wounded.  I  am  also  taking  French  lessons ;  so 
you  can  easily  imagine  how  full  my  days  will  be. 
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Last  Thursday  morning  we  went  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  saw  the  military  medals  awarded 
to  the  soldiers.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  sight  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  been  in  France.  I  wish  I  could  bring  it  home  to 
you  but  it  was  the  feeling  rather  than  the  appearance  of  the 
thing  that  was  so  wonderful. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  great,  square  courtyard.  In 
the  two  corners  at  the  far  end  were  German  aeroplanes  and 
cannon  captured  in  this  war.  The  soldiers  marched  in,  led  by 
a  band  and  formed  a  hollow  square.  As  the  clock  struck  nine 
the  band  played  the  Marseillaise  while  the  General  inspected 
the  soldiers.  Then  the  men  who  were  to  receive  medals 
formed  a  line.  Such  a  pathetic  group!  Some  were  on 
crutches,  several  in  wheeled-chairs,  and  almost  all  were 
swathed  in  bandages.  The  glory  of  war  seemed  very  dim,  the 
price  very  obvious.  In  the  front  row  was  a  blind  aviator,  a 
great,  splendid-looking  man.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  out  since  he  was  wounded.  I  cannot  describe  the  hope- 
less droop  to  his  whole  body.     It  was  a  world  he  did  not  know. 

First,  one  man  was  promoted  in  rank.  Then  the  men  of 
the  first  row  were  each  given  the  Legion  of  Honor  which  is,  as 
you  know,  the  highest  honor  the  French  government  can  be- 
stow. The  General  advanced  to  the  soldier,  touched  him  first 
on  the  left,  then  on  the  right  shoulder  with  his  sword,  pinned 
the  medal  on  him,  shook  his  hand,  and  then  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks.  All  this  was  done  with  no  music  but  at  the  end 
a  military  salute  was  sounded  by  drums  and  bugles.  Nine  men 
received  the  Legion  of  Honor,  among  them  the  blind  aviator. 
The  next  three  rows  of  men  received  the  Medale  Militaire. 
That  ceremony  was  less  formal  as  they  omitted  the  sword 
touch  and  also  the  kiss.  The  last  group  received  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  the  same  service. 

Then  through  one  entrance  came  the  widows  and  children, 
or  the  nearest  relatives  of  men  who  had  died  in  battle  but  had 
merited  medals.  It  was  very  sad.  Yet  I  felt  uplifted  at  the 
thought  of  all  that  men  and  women  were  ready  to  sacrifice  for 
an  ideal.  It  seemed  strange  to  see  the  statue  of  Napoleon 
looking  on  the  scene.  Just  think,  he  tried  to  conquer  Europe 
a  hundred  years  ago 
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Last  night  we  had  an  air-raid.  About  two  o'clock  we  were 
awakened  by  the  most  ungodly  noise.  Every  horn,  whistle, 
and  siren  began  to  ring.  It  was  bedlam.  Automobiles  dashed 
up  the  quay  and  through  all  the  streets,  blowing  sirens.  We 
rushed  out  on  the  balconies  and  looked  up  at  the  skies.  About 
fifteen  of  the  Allied  aeroplanes  were  visible,  each  one  lighted 
up.  Some  were  so  near  you  could  hear  the  whirr  of  wings, 
others  so  far  away  they  were  hard  to  distinguish  from  the 
stars.  Occasionally  a  search-light  from  a  machine  would  slip 
across  the  sky  hunting  for  Zeppelins.  The  aeroplanes  circled 
in  all  directions  constantly  signaling.  Finally  they  massed 
together  and  disappeared  at  last  toward  the  battle-line.  At  a 
quarter  to  four  bugles  were  blown,  the  signal  that  all  danger 
is  passed.  Again  the  automobiles  went  up  and  down  the 
streets  blowing  their  horns.  We  all  crept  back  to  bed  and 
slept  as  peacefully  as  though  there  had  been  no  excitement. 

It  seems  that  the  Zeppelins  are  invariably  sighted  as  they 
cross  the  trenches  and  the  warning  is  at  once  telegraphed  to 
Paris  which  is  exceptionally  well-guarded  against  air-raids.  .  . 

The  first  eight  of  our  party  left  for  Grecourt  this  morning 
with  two  great  motor-trucks  loaded  with  baggage,  food,  beds, 
and  a  hundred  other  things.  Hanging  on  to  almost  any  handy 
bundle  were  the  eight.  If  you  would  like  to  follow  them,  take 
your  map  of  France.  Northeast  of  Paris  is  Compiegne. 
From  Compiegne  move  your  finger  to  Noyon.  Then  go  north 
and  a  little  west  to  Nesle.  Five  miles  southeast  of  Nesle  is 
Grecourt  where  our  headquarters  are  to  be.  We  are  to  super- 
vise eleven  towns.  The  one  nearest  the  battle-line  is  Aubigny, 
which  is  nine  miles  from  the  front.  Grecourt  is  eighteen 
miles  away  and  so  very  quiet.  It  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  on  the  eleventh  of  March  of  this  year. 

Chateau  Rabe  court 

At  last  we  are  at  work.  How  I  would  love  to  have  you  peek 
in  and  see  us. 

We  have  just  come  back  from  a  most  unusual  scene.  All 
of  us  were  standing  in  an  open  stable  yard  (sixteen  people  live 
in  that  one  barn)  under  the  stars  practicing  cantiques  to  sing 
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at  Mass  tomorrow.  It  seems  that  since  the  Germans  cap- 
tured the  village  in  August,  1914,  the  people  here  have  had  no 
church  service.  Tomorrow  is  St.  Martin's  Day  and  we  have 
found  a  priest  who  will  come  and  celebrate  mass.  The  little 
church  is  the  only  undestroyed  building  in  the  whole  town. 
That  is  probably  because  the  Bavarians,  who  are  Roman 
Catholics,  captured  this  particular  section.  They  always 
spare  the  churches.  The  women  and  children  have  cleaned 
out  the  church  and  the  grave-yard,  have  decorated  it  with 
field  flowers,  and  tomorrow  is  to  be  a  real  fete  day.  .  .  . 

This  afternoon  I  made  the  rounds  of  one  of  our  villages  with 
the  Unit  doctors,  bandaging  arms  and  legs,  rubbing  an  old 
woman  who  has  rheumatism,  and  doing  general  nursing  work. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  describe  the  way  these  people  live. 
Imagine  ten  or  fifteen  in  one  stable-cellar  which  is  not  water- 
tight. It  is  frightful.  We  must  try  to  improve  conditions  be- 
fore cold  weather  sets  in. 

Tomorrow  at  nine  I  have  to  visit  the  worst  case  in  the 
neighborhood  and  there  bathe  a  little  baby  with  a  German 
father  and  a  French  mother.  The  mother  is  eighteen  years 
old.  The  grandmother  has  become  insane,  harmlessly  so,  and 
is  a  pitiable  object.  One  poor  soul  told  me  today  that  the 
Germans  took  her  husband,  two  daughters  and  a  son  away 
into  Germany  when  they  left  last  March. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  it  makes  us  to  feel  we  can 
really  be  of  use.  Waiting  in  Paris  there  were  moments  when 
we  felt  we  were  not  worth  the  bread  we  were  eating.  Now 
we  realize  that  all  eighteen  of  us  can  be  busy  every  day  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  and  then  not  be  done. 

I  have  been  assisting  the  doctors  in  the  dispensary  here. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  patients  but  most  of  them  have  infected 
wounds.  We  dress  more  fingers,  legs,  and  heads  than  we  can 
count.  We  also  make  visits  to  patients  who  are  too  ill  to  come 
out,  and  do  social  visiting.  This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  one 
town  to  measure  an  old  man  for  crutches.  The  Germans 
burned  his  when  they  left.  From  there  I  go  to  another  town  to 
bind  up  the  hand  of  an  old  woman  and  also  to  deliver  some 
unbleached  cotton-muslin  to  a  woman  who  needs  under-cloth- 
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ing.  Of  course  we  do  all  the  work  in  our  baraques  and  plan 
and  serve  the  meals.  On  Thursdays,  I  have  a  club  of  little 
children  in  the  morning  and  one  for  boys  in  the  afternoon. 
We  are  trying  to  teach  them  to  play  again,  to  give  back  to 
them  something  of  the  normal  outlook  of  childhood.  If  we 
can  do  that  and  keep  them  fed  and  clothed,  we  shall  feel  we 
have  a  right  to  be  here. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  MOON 

LOUISE   DOROTHY   BLOOM 

I  wonder  who  is  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon, 
In  those  far-away  cold  mountains  of  the  moon. 

Are  there  dwarfs  or  elves  or  pixies, 

Fairies,  brownies,  gnomes,  or  nixies, 
In  the  far-off,  silver  mountains  of  the  moon? 

I  wonder  who  is  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon, 
In  the  blue  and  pallid  mountains  of  the  moon. 

Is  it  there  that  treasured  hoard 

Of  dreams  and  fantasies  is  stored, 
In  the  far-off  misty  mountains  of  the  moon? 


TALK 

MATHILDE  SHAPIRO 

Characters — rather,  Talkers 

Margaret  Cecil 

Stephen  Winslow 

Time — Late  afternoon  of  a  hot  June  clay. 

Place — Interior  of  a  "Colonial  Tavern"  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains. 

(Setting  sun,  shining  through  a  clump  of  trees,  can  be  seen 
through  the  open,  white-curtained  ivindoivs  (two  ivindoius  on 
each  side  of  the  door.)  A  woman  is  seen  to  pass  the  tavern 
ivindoivs  left  of  the  door.  She  stops  in  front  of  door  and  looks 
up  at  sign.  She  is  dressed  in  a  mud-covered  short  skirt,  torn 
in  several  places,  brown  linen  waist  open  at  the  throat  that 
once  was  clean  (this  ambiguous  clause  applies  equally  to  ivaist 
or  throat.)  Her  shoes  are  covered  with  such  a  thick  layer  of 
mud  that  one  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  whole  or  not. 
Wisps  of  hair  straggle  out  from  under  an  old  felt  mannish 
hat.  She  is  tall,  fairly  slender  and  if  her  face  were  clean  one 
would  see  that  she  is  young  (twenty -eight) and  pretty.  Her 
shoulders  droop  wearily — she  gives  the  impression  of  one 
about  to  collapse  from  exhaustian.  She  looks  at  sign  hanging 
from  a  pole  above  the  door  of  the  inn.) 

Woman.  (Half  aloud,  half  to  herself)  Inn  of  the  Fatted 
Calf.     Sounds  like  a  square  meal.     Praise  be! 

(She  enters,  literally  dragging  one  foot  after  the  other. 
She  comes  to  a  table  down  stage  at  the  right  and  sinks  into  a 
chair,  resting  her  head  in  her  hands.  She  has  her  back  to  the 
tavern  door  and  faces  the  audience.     Waitress  enters  from 
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door  to  right.  She  stares  in  surprise  at  the  ragged  visitor. 
Her  polite  obsequious  manner  gives  place  to  one  of  insolence 
and  contempt.) 

Waitress.  Want  anything,  Miss.  (It  is  not  a  question. 
Woman  does  not  hear.) 

Waitress.  (Raising  her  voice  impatiently)  Want  any- 
thing, Miss ! 

Woman.  What  is — oh,  yes! — bring  me  some  dinner  and 
make  it  quick ! 

(Waitress  stands  there  staring  as  the  woman  goes  on  to 
give  her  order,  dragging  the  words  forth  as  if  it  were  too  great 
an  effort  to  talk.  Meanwhile,  a  horseman  arrives  outside  the 
door — dismounts — stands  in  doorway,  mopping  his  forehead.) 

Woman.  A  regular  dinner,  mind,  chicken  and  asparagus 
and  ice  cream.  Grapefruit  and  Apollinaris  right  away,  please, 
I'm  dying  of  thirst — well,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 

Waitress.     That's  rather  a  large  order,  Miss. 

Woman.     Yes,  I  know,  but  get  it  ready  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Waitress.  (Stammering)  I'm  afraid  we're  kind  o'  high- 
priced  here  and — maybe — 

Woman.  Why — (Frowns  at  girl  in  angry  surprise;  then 
the  truth  dawns  upon  her.  She  looks  down  at  her  mud-stained, 
torn  clothes  and  represses  a  grin.)  I  get  you.  Bring  me  a 
ham  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk,  but  make  it  quick ! 

(Again  sinks  her  head  in  hands.  Man  who  has  been  listen- 
ing to  conversation  beckons  to  waitress.  She  goes  over  to 
him.) 

Man.  Give  her  her  big  order,  May.  It  will  be  all  right. 
She  looks  tired  and  hungry. 

Waitress.  (Surprised)  Oh,  in  that  case,  Mr.  Winslow — 
(Exit). 

(Man  leaves  the  doorvjay  and  sits  in  chair  outside  the  front 
window,  reading  paper.     Waitress  returns  in  a  few   minutes 
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with  grapefruit  and  Apollinaris  water  and  sets  them  down  in 
front  of  woman.) 

Woman.  (Roused  again — Sharply)  Is  this  your  idea  of  a 
ham  sandwich? 

Waitress.  The  gentleman  said  it  would  be  all  right,  Miss — 
and  so — 

Woman.  What  has  a  gentleman  to  do  with  my  ham  sand- 
wich ?     I'll  have  what  I  asked  for,  please. 

Waitress.  (Angrily,  as  she  takes  off  the  things  and  carries 
them  aivay)     Gee !     Some  nerve ! 

(She  returns  with  a  ham  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk.  She 
slams  them  doivn  before  the  girl  and  puts  the  check  where  she 
cannot  fail  to  see  it.  She  waits, — evidently  for  advance  pay- 
ment. Girl  looks  up  at  her  quizzically,  dives  down  into  skirt 
pocket  and  takes  out  a  roll  of  bills.) 

Woman.     Sorry,  I  have  nothing  smaller  than  this  twenty. 

(Waitress  fairly  staggers  out.  Woman  throws  her  head 
back  and  laughs  out  loud.  Man  outside  jumps  up  at  the  sound 
and  comes  in  as  the  woman  takes  off  her  old  dirty  hat  and  re- 
veals a  mop  of  flaming  red,  tousled  hair.) 

Winslow.     Margaret  Cecil! 

(Woman  jumps  up,  sandwich  in  hand,  with  a  smothered 
cry.) 

Margaret.  (Recovering  from  the  shock)  Hello!  I 
thought  I  succeeded  in  losing  you  this  morning  but  I  see  I'm 
caught — nice  little  trap,  this — (Looking  about  the  room)  but 
jolly  rotten  bait  there  is  in  it.  (With  a  pitying  glance  at  the 
half-eaten  ham  sandwich  in  her  hand) 

(Waitress  returns  with  Margaret's  change.  The  insolent 
expression  has  gone.) 

Waitress.     I  am  sorry,  Madam,  but — 

Margaret.  (Cutting  her  short)  Two  more  sandwiches,, 
please.     Just  give  me  the  bills,  I  don't  want  the  change. 
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Waitress.     Oh,  thank — (Exit) 

Margaret.  (To  Winslow,  while  pocketing  the  bills)  Don't 
blame  her  for  taking  me  for  a  tramp.  I  could  qualify,  couldn't 
I?  You  know  I  had  a  quarter  in  my  pocket  but  she  was  so 
fresh,  I  couldn't  resist  giving  her  a  jolly  little  surprise.  Now 
for  this  poor,  neglected  sandwich.     I'm  starved. 

(Waitress  returns  with  sandwiches,  sets  them  on  the  table 
and  goes  out.) 

Winslow.  (Like  a  judge,  addressing  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar)     Margaret — 

Margaret.  (Interrupting — her  mouth  too  full  to  speak  ar- 
ticulately) Sitting  of  court  postponed  until  defendant  has 
eaten  her  ham  sandwich.  You  know  I  need  some  sort  of 
supper  before  flinging  myself  into  a  fight  with  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  even  if  he  is  one  of  the  younger  lights. 

Winslow.  Younger  lights!  For  a  light  I  feel  quite 
squelched  at  just  this  stage  of  the  game — and  besides  I'm 
thirty-three. 

Margaret.  Aged  man!  I'm  twenty-eight — old  and  de- 
crepit— ambitious  only  to  rest  my  weary  bones. 

Winslow.  Margaret,  I  am  serious — and  I  wish  you  to  be, 
too — make  an  attempt  at  least. 

Margaret.  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  What  can 
be  more  serious  than  life  itself?  And  at  present  that  is  what 
this  poor,  abused  sandwich  means  to  me.     Want  one? 

(Margaret  laughs  and  takes  up  another  sandwich  as  Wins- 
low turns  aivay  with  a  grunt  of  disgust  and  impatience.) 

Margaret.     Cheer  up,  Steve,  old  boy ! 

Winslow.  You  can  keep  fooling  if  you  like,  but  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  in  the  hope  that  a  few  ideas  may  be 
blown  into  your  head  by  chance  breezes. 

Margaret.  Stephen,  you  may  be  a  brilliant  lawyer,  but  oh ! 
what  a  metaphor! 
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Winslow.  (Ignoring  her  last  remark  and  proceeding 
thoughtfully,  calmly  to  state  his  case)  We  have  been  engaged 
for  three  years.  .  .  . 

Margaret.     On  and  off. 

Stephen.  Just  so.  I  merely  want  to  ask  you  how  long 
this  fool's  play  is  going  on?  Give  me  an  idea — a  mere  esti- 
mate. I  want  to  know  how  many  more  times  you  are  going 
to  throw  me  over  and  run  away?  This  is  number  three,  re- 
member. 

Margaret.  (Taking  up  her  third  sandwich)  Yes,  so  is 
this. 

(With  a  hopeless  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  Winslow  goes  up 
stage  to  table  on  the  left.  Margaret  drums  a  tattoo  on  the 
table  with  handle  of  fork.) 

Stephen.  (After  some  minutes)  I  am  responsible  for  my 
horse's  peace  of  mind.     Please  stop  that  irritating  noise. 

Margaret,  (sweetly)  Does  it  bother  you?  Here  goes 
for  a  whole  orchestra  then. 

(She  whistles  a  merry  tune,  now  drumming  and  keeping 
time  with  knives,  forks  and  feet.  This  goes  on  for  some  min- 
utes. When  she  sees  that  Winslow  takes  no  notice  of  it,  she 
stops.) 

Margaret.     Stephen,  where  are  we? 

Stephen.     Inn  of  the  Fatted  Calf. 

Margaret.  So  the  sign  told  me — but  where  on  the  map  is 
this  queer  old  place  to  be  found  ? 

Stephen.  We're  three  miles  north  of  our  place  in  Launs- 
dale. 

Margaret.     Why  didn't  I  see  it  when  I  came  up,  Saturday  ? 

Stephen.  We  came  up  on  the  other  road.  It's  better  driv- 
ing though  it  is  longer  by  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Margaret.     Quaint  little  old  place,  isn't  it?    Reeking  of  the 
dust  of  ages. 
2 
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Stephen.     Yes,  built  last  year. 

Margaret.     Oh,  I  don't  believe  it. 

Stephen.  No?  I  made  the  deal  for  Benton  last  July. 
This  is  a  very  fashionable  inn  in  spite  of  its  being  all  dressed 
up  in  Ancient  History.  Benton  caters  to  that  Van  Zielan 
crowd  in  Charlesdale — empty-headed  lot  of  idlers  who  like  to 
play  at  the  Simple  Life  and  pay  Delmonico  prices  for  the  treat. 

Margaret.     It's  a  jolly  good  imitation,  anyway. 

(Silence.  Stephen  jumps  up  and  crosses  stage  to  Mar- 
garet.) 

Stephen.  Margaret,  please  let's  be  serious.  We've  played 
hide  and  seek  for  three  long  years.  Make  up  your  mind  for 
once  in  your  life  and  stick  to  that  final  decision. 

Margaret.  Never!  I  give  no  guarantees  against  chang- 
ing my  mind.  That  right  is  reserved  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances. I  heard  somebody  say  once  that  to  be  really  in- 
telligent you  should  change  your  mind  every  minute  of  the 
day.     Times  change  so  fast. 

Stephen.  (With  a  shrug  and  little  uGrenville  Barker" 
wave  of  the  hand)     A  mere  epigram ! 

Margaret.  A  mere  epigram!  It's  interesting  to  see  how 
people  who  can't  make  puns  and  epigrams  sneer  at  those  who 
do. 

Stephen.  I  don't  sneer  at  epigrams — I  love  them  as  well 
as  you — but,  my  dear  Miss  Margaret  Cecil,  act  upon  epigrams 
in  everyday  life  and  see  how  far  you'll  get  without  police  in- 
tervention. 

Margaret.  A  welcome  relief  from  the  awful  monotony  of 
being  a  respectable  person.  I  loathe  respectability  with  its 
bromides  and  platitudes  and  "customs  and  regulations." 

Stephen.  A  mere  pose.  Anything  to  be  different.  That's 
just  your  attitude,  though  you  make  the  very  great  mistake  of 
wanting  to  be  different  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  That  idea  is 
an  old  and  as  commonplace  and  as  worn  to  shreds  as  all  our 
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conventions  that  chafe  you  so.  Why  not  be  really  original 
and  try -to  be  different  without  wearing  a  sign  shrieking  to 
that  effect?  It's  such  a  waste  of  good  material — such  a 
beastly  shame  to  see  a  girl  like  you  with  brains — real  brains, 
delude  herself  into  thinking  a  lot  of  things  that  are  really 
false,  just  because  somebody  said  them  epigrammatically. 
Epigrams!  Why  if  I  talked  continually  like  Oscar  Wilde  or 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  you'd  put  bichloride  in  my  tea. 

Margaret.     Why  not  try  it,  and  see? 

Stephen.  I'm  not  going  to  try  it.  I'd  bore  myself  to 
death — and  you,  too,  to  the  point  of  running  away. 

Margaret.  Fishing's  good  in  the  Adirondacks  in  June,  and 
I'm  going  to  bite.  You  don't  bore  me  and  you  know  you  don't. 
Do  you  suppose  that  if  you  did  I  should  have  let  myself  get 
engaged  to  you?  Besides,  bores  don't  make  me  run  away. 
However  many  vacuities  there  »are  in  the  room,  I  can  usually 
manage  to  amuse  myself  by  my  own  ever-flowing  and  over- 
flowing conversation.  I  love  to  talk — if  there's  no  one  around 
to  listen,  I  talk  to  myself.  It's  only  when  my  own  talk  fails 
to  interest  me  that  I  am  bored.  Now,  as  I  look  back  I  can't 
remember  a  single  thing  I  said  all  day  yesterday.  I  made  the 
most  inane  remarks  while  you  talked  so  interestingly  the 
whole  time. 

Stephen.     (Skeptically)     Is  that  why  you  ran  away? 

Margaret.     Yes,  I  suppose  so  and.  .  . 

Stephen.  My  dear  Margaret,  you  can't  pull  the  wool  over 
my  eyes  like  that.  You  know  if  I  didn't  know  you  so  well,  I 
should  have  taken  "No"  for  an  answer  the  first  time. 

Margaret.     Would  you  really  ?    You  know  me  so  well  then  ? 

Stephen.  Pretty  well,  at  least,  well  enough  to  know  that 
you  didn't  analyze  all  these  feelings  before  going — you  just 
ran.  That  tirade  about  bores  and  boredom  was  just  talk  and 
popped  into  your  head  at  that  minute — as  all  your  talk  does. 
You  do  things  on  impulse  and  the  very  first  reason  for  your 
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action  cames  into  your  head  when  somebody  asks  why?     Not 
a  second  before. 

Margaret.  (With  a  grin,  she  recognizes  the  truth  of  Win- 
slow's  criticism  and  likes  it.)  Like  Napoleon,  who  escaped  to 
France  first  and  found  an  army  afterward. 

Stephen.  And  like  Napoleon's  army  it's  a  splendid  array 
of  reasons  you  can  conjure  up  at  the  shortest  notice  in  support 
of  the  flimsiest  cause.  I  should  like  to  have  you  on  my  side 
on  a  losing  case. 

Margaret.     (With  a  curtsy)     Thank  you. 

Stephen.  You're  very  welcome,  I'm  sure.  You  see,  you're 
not  the  only  person  with  a  taste  for  watching  and  analyzing 
people.     I  have  watched  you  more  closely  than  you  know. 

Margaret.     Have  you  really? 

Stephen.     I  have. 

Margaret.  Oh,  you  are  so  nice,  Stephen.  Why  did  we 
ever  get  engaged?  We  had  perfectly  wonderful  times  be- 
fore— big  discussions,  big  fights — no  petty  squabbles  about  a 
mere  engagement. 

Stephen.     A  mere  detail !     Let's  not  discuss  it. 

Margaret.  If  it  weren't  for  your  beastly  proposal,  we 
shouldn't  have  to  discuss  it. 

Stephen.     Strange — 

Margaret.  I  don't  mean  that.  It  was  so  nice — not  a  word 
of  bromide  in  the  whole  thing.  I  was  so  interested  listening 
to  it,  I  didn't  have  time  to  write  it  down. 

Stephen.     Write  it  down? 

Margaret.  Yes.  The  way  I  did  Bob's.  I  was  at  my  desk 
in  the  library  playing  with  my  pencil  when  he  got  started  and 
I  couldn't  resist  taking  it  down  in  shorthand.  I'm  going  to 
use  it  some  day  in  a  story. 

Stephen.     Margaret,  I  think  that's  crazy. 
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Margaret.  It  was  fun  to  transcribe  it  afterwards  on  the 
typewriter — I  have  it  ready  for  reference.  But  yours !  I  am 
not  going  to  think  of  it.  It  was  a  beastly  mean  trick  to  put 
me  off  my  guard  with  an  interesting — But  no !  Stephen  Wins- 
low,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  any  longer.  There'll  be  no  en- 
gagement party  this  evening.  I  am  not  going  home  to  get 
into  clothes  that  make  me  feel  like  a  chocolate-covered  gum- 
drop — and  what  is  infinitely  more  important — I  am  going  to 
break  my  promise,  now  and  for  all  time,  to  play  the  choco- 
late-covered gum-drop  all  my  life. 

Stephen.  Chocolate-covered  gum-drop!  If  I  wanted  a 
box  of  Page  and  Shaw's  for  a  wife,  I  should  have  married 
June  Fairfield — I  may  yet. 

Margaret.  Oh — h — h.  That  baby  doll!  That  brainless 
idiot! 

Stephen.  She  may  be  a  fool.  She  is  a  fool,  but  she's  not 
frivolous — nor  flippant,  and  she's  capable  of  a  lot  of  real  dog- 
like devotion. 

Margaret.  (With  a  shriek  of  laughter)  I  have  visions  of 
Stephen  Winslow  living  with  dog-like  devotion !  Dainty  little 
wisteria  blossom!  Why,  Steve,  her  head's  so  empty,  it's  a 
wonder  to  me  it  doesn't  cave  in  from  the  pressure  of  the  air 
on  the  outside! 

Stephen.     So  subtle ! 

Margaret.  Subtle  or  no,  the  girl's  impossible.  Why  she'd 
read  Harold  Bell  Wright,  play  the  Rosary  to  you  evenings  and 
she'd  slip  onto  the  arm  of  your  easy  chair  and  gaze  lovingly 
into  your  eyes  as  she  lit  your  cigarette  and  then  she'd  lay  her 
soft  pink  cheek  against  yours  like  a  warm  furry  kitten  and 
she'd  purr  and  coo  and  gurgle  and — talk  baby  talk!  !  !  It 
makes  my  backbone  curl  up — just  to  think  of  it.  Now,  I 
shan't  be  able  to  eat  for  a  week.  Steve,  if  you  are  bent  on 
sacrifice  to  sooth  your  aching,  breaking  heart  there  is  always 
the  war. 
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Stephen.  Cut  out  the  mock  heroics.  I  have  a  sensitive 
backbone,  too.  (Silence.  Then — )  I  wonder  what  June 
would  say  if  she  knew  that — 

Margaret.     (Snapping)     She  doesn't  know  she  is  alive. 

Stephen.  She  may  not  know  she's  alive  but  she  does  know 
that  she's  coming  this  evening  and  is  to  stay  for  a  week. 
You'll  have  to  be  decent  to  her. 

Margaret.     Why  have  to,  pray? 

Stephen.  Because  she's  mother's  guest  as  you  are — and 
you're  supposed  to  be  a  lady. 

"  Margaret.  But  I  am  not  a  lady  and  that  relieves  me  of 
wasting  my  time  on  that  little  fool.  One  decent  word  to  people 
like  that  and  they  stick!  !  !  No  thank  you!  I  shall  just  ig- 
nore her.  I  cannot  stand  stupid  people — and  I'm  not  going  to 
do  it  just  because  convention  expects  me  to. 

Stephen.  It's  not  a  question  of  convention — it's  a  matter 
of  common  decency.     How  I  hate  a  snob ! 

Margaret.     Well  some  sorts  of  snobbery  are — 

Stephen.  An  intellectual  snob  is  just  as  despicable  to  me 
as  any  other  kind  of  a  snob — even  worse.  People  can't  rise 
above  their  mental  limitations  as  they  can  transcend  an  en- 
vironment. It's  like  being  healthy, — physically  sound  and 
normal  and  snubbing  a  cripple. 

Margaret.     Not  at  all ! — I — 

Stephen.  We  can't  all  be  as  brilliant  as  you — unfortu- 
nately or  is  it  fortunately? 

Margaret.  Thanks  for  the  brick — but  I  don't  agree  with 
you  at  all.  It's  just  putting  class  distinction  on  the  sane, 
rational  basis  of  individual  ability.  Those  miserable  poor 
who  are  stupid  are  to  me  simply  unfortunate.  I  am  intensely 
sorry  for  them — but  a  girl  like  June  Fairfield  with  such  golden 
opportunities  who  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  her  chances, 
is  to  me  an  inferior  being  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
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Stephen.  Snobbery!  Petty,  mean  snobbery  based  on 
colossal  self-satisfaction  and  self-love. 

Margaret.  As  you  please.  But  I  enjoy  being  what  you 
call  an  intellectual  snob  far  too  much  to  change  my  ways  be- 
cause you  don't  happen  to  like  it. 

Stephen.  It's  not  at  all  necesary  to  change  anything  for 
me.  (Silence  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  Stephen  draivls  out) 
How  far  have  we  wandered  from  the  point  ? 

Margaret.     Miles  and  miles!     That's  just  it. 

Stephen.     What's  just  what?     You  are  definite. 

Margaret.  We  talk  like  this  all  the  time — rambling  on  and 
on — never  getting  anywhere — 

Stephen.     We  can  agree  on  that  point  at  least. 

Margaret.  And  I  shan't  always  be  sweet-tempered  as  I 
have  been  to-day.  That's  because  I've  done  all  the  talking — 
most  of  it,  at  least.  But  you  like  to  talk  almost  as  well  as  I, 
and  suppose  we  both  wanted  to  talk  at  the  same  time?  We 
do  it  now  and  enjoy  it — sometimes,  but  if  we  were  married, 
how  would  it  sound  then?  You'd  have  to  buy  a  graphaphone 
with  noisy  records  to  drown  me  out.  You  see  I  have  no  il- 
lusions. 

Stephen.     About  what? 

Margaret.     Myself. 

Stephen.     Neither  have  I,  my  dear  girl. 

Margaret.  I  know  better.  But  the  real  reason  why  I  ran 
away — 

Stephen.     Are  we  coming  to  it,  I  wonder?     This  is  page  79. 

Margaret.     I  have  no  illusions  about  marriage,  either. 

Stephen.     Neither  have  I. 

Margaret.  But  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  marriage.  I'm 
a  coward.  I  admit  it.  I  ran  away  before  and  I'll  run  away 
after.  There's  no  leveller  like  married  life — not  even  a  New 
England  one-horse  town — I  refuse  to  be  levelled  to  a  smug, 
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comfortable,  three-meal-a-day,  bourgeois  existence.  I  loathe 
routine  and  machine  regularity.  What  kind  of  a  household  do 
you  suppose  I'd  run?  What  kind  of  a  home  do  you  think 
you'll  have? 

Stephen.  I  shouldn't  accuse  you  of  being  a  responsible 
person, — I  never  did. 

Margaret.  No,  but  all  this  seen  through  the  "rosy  glow" 
(the  phrase,  I  think,  is  Laura  Jean  Libby's)  of  courtship 
makes  me  seem  more  charming  for  my  very  irresponsibility. 
But  marry  me — and  the  irresponsibility  will  still  be  there,  but 
I  fear  'twill  not  enhance  my  charms.  I  am  and  ever  shall  be 
disagreeable  to  people  I  don't  like — I  go  on  the  principle  anal- 
ogous to  the  French  principle  of  criminal  justice — that  of  dis- 
liking all  people  on  sight  and  in  some  few  cases  finding  some- 
thing to  like  in  them  afterward.  I  shall  drive  you  to  distrac- 
tion— you  who  are  a  perfectly  decent,  courteous — well — 

Stephen.     Social  animal? 

Margaret.     Yes.     Why,  man,  you'd  be  miserable! 

(Stephen's  attention  is  caught  by  something  outside.  He 
interrupts.) 

Stephen.     A  wood-thrush,  Margaret! 

(They  run  to  the  window  and  listen,  enchanted  until  it  flies 
away.) 

Margaret.  Oh,  lovely,  lovely  thing — beautiful  and  free — 
(This  last,  half  to  herself.  She  remains  at  window  for  some 
minutes.     Silence.) 

Stephen.  Sorry  to  have  spoiled  your  big  speech.  Can 
you  go  on  where  you  left  off? 

Margaret.  It  wasn't  a  "big  speech."  It's  what  I  honestly 
think. 

Stephen.  You  have  a  curious  faculty  for  confusing  moun- 
tains with  jelly  fish. 

Margaret.  Not  at  all.  I'm  simply  trying  to  tell  you,. 
Steve,  that  I  like  you  too  well  to  marry  you. 
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Stephen.     Generous  girl! 

Margaret.  And  I  love  myself  too  well  to  let  myself  be 
spoiled  by  marriage. 

Stephen.     That's  more  like  it. 

Margaret.  You  can  be  sarcastic  if  you  like  but  I  can  be 
frank  with  myself  and  with  you.  I  know  that  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all  is  my  colossal  selfishness — individualistic  tendencies 
they  call  it  sometimes  (so  do  I  when  I  feel  particularly  self- 
complacent).  The  man  hasn't  been  born  yet  who  will  give 
me  all  the  freedom  I  want. 

Stephen.  And  do  you  think  that  the  woman  has  been  bom 
who  can  give  me  all  the  freedom  I  like?  Or  have  I  nothing 
to  lose  by  marriage? 

Margaret.     But  you  give  up  these  things  willingly. 

Stephen.     How  do  you  know  that? 

Margaret.  Steve!  (Almost  half-heartedly  she  resumes) 
You  see  I  was  right.  You  will  be  miserable,  eventually — when 
all  the  newness  has  worn  off.  If  we  don't  fight,  we'll  bore 
each  other  to  extinction.  We'll  probably  do  both.  And  when 
things  get  on  my  nerves,  I'll  run. 

Stephen.  And  do  you  think  I  shall  try  to  stop  you,  if  you 
really  want  to  go  ?     If  you  really  want  to  be  free  ? 

Margaret.  "Really  want  to  be  free?"  Why  reserve  your 
generous,  heroic  renunciation  until  then?  Leave  me  alone 
now.  Stop  following  me — covering  me  with  questions — put- 
ting me  off  my  guard  with  interesting  proposals?  Why  ask 
me  at  all? 

Stephen.  I  should  have  given  up  the  chase  long  ago,  if  I 
didn't  know  that — 

Margaret.  That  what?  You  thought  I  wanted  to  be 
caught? 

Stephen.  Yes.  I've  had  my  doubts — miserable  ones — 
wondering  just  how  far  you  had  deluded  yourself  into  be- 
lieving these  things.     But  I'm  reassured  now. 
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Margaret,  (furious)  So  I've  just  been  "getting  it  off  my 
system"  this  last  half  hour,  have  I?  Vindicating  my  intel- 
lectual integrity!  But  you  think  I'm  just  talking.  I  can  see 
it  on  your  face' — I  can  tell  it  from  your  expression — that  fool 
grin — 

(Stephen  has  been  listening  with  a  quizzical  smile  playing 
upon  his  lips.  He  laughs  out  loud  at  Margaret's  last  state- 
ment.) 

Margaret.  (Infuriated)  You  think  you  know  it  all, 
young  man,  but  you've  a  lot  to  learn.  You  can  handle  a  tem- 
peramental lunatic  about  as  well  as  you  can  sing  like  that 
wood-thrush  we  just  heard.     You — 

(She  stops,  frightened,  speechless,  eyes  dilated — for 
Stephen  has  put  his  hand  to  his  lips  and  is  giving  a  faithful 
imitation  of  the  thrush's  call.  Margaret  looks  this  way  and 
that  for  a  means  of  escape.  She  rushes  to  the  door,  jumps  on 
Stephen's  horse  and  is  off.     Stephen  folloivs,  wildly  excited.) 

Stephen.  (With  a  delighted  yell)  Benton,  a  horse! 
Not  "our  last  ride,''  but  really  our  first  ride  together. 

CURTAIN. 
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THE  AGE  OF  POETRY 

CLARINDA  BUCK 

The  other  day  while  I  was  hunting  among  some  old  papers,  I 
came  across  two  note  books,  the  one  entitled  "Stories"  by 
Clarinda  Buck,  the  other  its  sister  volume  "Poetry"  by  the 
same  author.  If  I  have  now  any  natural  vehicle  for  expressing 
myself,  it  certainly  is  not  that  of  poetry.  But  at  that  age, 
namely  between  ten  and  thirteen,  poetry  comes  easily  to  most 
children,  and  I  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  What  struck  me 
as  particularly  interesting  or  different  from  any  other  youth- 
ful collections  was  the  type  of  subjects  I  chose  and  the  fact 
that  I  wrote  within  two  weeks  of  each  other  one  perfectly  im- 
possible poem  and  the  other  of  average  value  for  my  age.  I 
considered  the  worst  one  my  masterpiece.  With  absolute  seri- 
ousness I  treated  the  problems  of  death  and  life  as  I  knew 
them  and  towards  the  last,  love,  although  I  had  no  "affair  de 
coeur"  as  Bab  the  Sub  Deb  would  say. 

My  career  in  print  began  when  for  a  brief  space  of  time  I 
was  in  control  of  my  grade's  part  of  the  school  paper.  I 
promptly  printed  and  published  with  just  pride  my  first  poem 
the 

"Christmas  Night" 

i 

It  was  long  ago  on  a  Christmas  night, 
When  the  moonbeams  shed  their  silvery  light, 
O'er  the  pale,  wan  face  of  a  Swedish  child, 
Who  battled  against  the  wind  so  wild 
And  turned  from  the  sheltering  light. 
83 
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She  entered  the  door  of  the  rickety  place 
And  sped  to  the  stall  and  then  her  face 
Lit  up,  like  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
There  on  the  floor  the  grey  horse  lay; 
This  was  a  sign  of  luck  and  Grace. 

in 

She  did  not  feed  the  old  grey  horse 
With  carrots;  but  hay  dirty  and  coarse 
When  she  had  fed,  she  saddled  him  there. 
And  went  forth  again  in  the  bitter  air 
And  the  wind  muttered  low  and  hoarse. 

IV 

She  thought  of  her  mother,  sick  and  cold 
In  their  lonely  hut  so  worn  and  old 
She  had  said  "Ride  to  the  village  speedily 
And  bring  the  doctor  home  to  me" 
So  the  girl  rode  on  through  the  cold. 


She  had  reached  the  village  by  midnight 

And  welcome  was  the  sight 

Of  many  candles  gleaming. 

Till  she  saw  the  glare  a-streaming 

O'er  her  from  her  doctor's  light. 

VI 

He  gave  her  food  and  then  set  out 
Across  the  fields  and  his  dreary  route 
Wound  in  among  the  silent  trees 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  breeze, 
And  there  he  found  the  hut. 

VII 

'Twas  a  Christmas  dawn  of  long  ago 
And  the  sun-light  cast  its  golden  glow 
O'er  the  downcast  face  of  a  Swedish  child 
Who  watched  by  the  bed  of  her  mother  mild 
Her  mother  no  longer  sick  and  cold 
For  she  had  gone  to  a  better  world!    ! 

About  this  time  my  brother  was  undergoing  one  of  his  vio- 
lent attacks  of  admiration  for  some  poet.  This  time  it  was 
Poe.     As  I  was  his  shadow  in  many  other  matters  so  was  I  in 
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this  and  about  the  time  he  was  getting  over  his  infatuation  I 
was  completely  enthralled  by  Ulalume  and  the  like.  Whether 
I  consciously  imitated  Poe  or  not  I  do  not  know  but  I  think  my 
next  venture  "The  Ancient  Castle"  of  which  I  will  give  only 
a  couple  of  verses  shows  the  impression  he  was  having  on  me. 


"In  an  ancient  Castle  ruinous, 
Through  the  corridors  now  still, 
Once,  the  sound  of  children's  laughter 
Through  the  halls  were  wont  to  shrill. 

II 

Once  the  garden  bloomed  with  flowers. 
And  the  walk,  with  banners  gay 
The  broad  walk  with  happy  children 
Laughing  merrily  at  their  play. 

in 

Now  the  flowers  bloom  no  longer 
And  the  penons  wave  no  more 
And  the  moat  is  filled  with  water 
Barred  the  gate  and  closed  the  door. 

Written  at  the  same  time  were  the  "Messenger."  "The 
Song  of  the  Woods,"  and  the  "Queen  of  Darkness."  In  the 
last  there  were  no  two  lines  of  the  same  length.  In  this  there 
was  a  couplet,  the  rhyming  of  which  I  was  especially  proud,  ie. 
"But  in  vain  she  turned  and  sought  her, — mischievous,  and 
erring  daughter." 

I  was  never  a  very  cheerful  child  and  my  natural  melancholy 
turn  of  mind  was  contributed  to  by  the  nature  of  the  literature 
which  both  my  brothers  forced  me  to  listen  to.  I  remember  I 
particularly  disliked  sad  or  violent  endings  until  I  became 
inured  to  such  things  by  having  my  hands  held  down  while 
my  younger  brother  proclaimed  with  his  most  moving  tones 
"With  a  joyful  spirit  I,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die — And  he 
fell  upon  their  decks  and  he  died."  Viewing  the  noble  position 
held  by  death  in  these  authors  of  my  family's  choosing  I  de- 
cided to  paint  a  heart  rending  picture.  The  result  was  "The 
Vision." 
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In  a  darkened  room  there  lay 
Moaning  feebly  a  sick  child 
Beside  the  bed  the  mother  knelt 
Listening  to  the  mutterings  wild 
Of  the  child  lying  there. 


As  she  watched  the  pinched,  wan  face 
The  dry,  parched  lips,  the  glittering  eyes 
She  uttered  up  a  fearful  prayer 
From  her  heart  burst  by  the  sighs 
Of  the  child  lying  there. 


in 


"Oh  Heaven,  spare  me  this  my  last 
My  hope,  my  pride,  my  only  one" 
As  she  thus  prayed  a  vision  came 
Of  cotton  fields  parched  by  the  sun 
And  her  babe  working  there. 


IV 


A  slaver's  whip  raised  o'er  a  maid 
Went  whistling  through  the  air 
The  maiden  raised  her  head — oh  God 
Was  that  her  baby  working  there 
The  baby  lying  there. 


It  was  not,  no  it  could  not  be 
The  vision  faded  out  of  sight 
And  in  its  place  there  were  two  strands 
The  strand  of  death  with  peace  and  light 
For  her  baby  lying  there. 


VI 


The  strand  of  life  in  darkness  clad 
And  she  must  cut  the  strand  of  death 
Her  eyes  turned  towards  her  baby  fair 
And  she  must  stop  her  baby's  breath 
Her  baby  lying  there. 
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VII 

She  groaned  as  with  averted  eyes 
She  cut  the  strand  of  life 
A  glorious  light  filled  all  the  room 
And  o'er  the  child  an  angel  bent 
The  child  lying  there. 

VIII 

She  kissed  it  once  its  breath  was  stilled 
She  kissed  it  twice  its  face  grew  calm 
She  kissed  it  thrice  and  o'er  the 
Mother's  heart  was  placed  a  balm  of  love 
For  the  child  there. 

IX 

The  mother  woke  with  a  frightened  start 
And  quickly  towards  the  babe  she  turned 
In  death's  embrace  the  baby  lay 
And  of  death's  holy  calm  she  learned 
The  mother  watching  there. 

This  I  really  considered  pathetic  and  by  far  the  best  thing- 
I  had  yet  done.  As  I  never  read  any  of  my  attempts  to  my 
family  or  friends,  my  original  judgments  remained  unaltered, 
so  it  was  with  the  pleasant  anticipations  that  I  started  to  re- 
read this  poem  a  few  days  ago. 

I  can't  remember  having  read  any  of  Shelley  at  that  age  but 
the  next  poem  seems  to  bear  the  marks  of  an  imitation  of 
him— "The  Western  Wind." 

"Up  through  the  airy  deep,  onward  I  fly 
Stirring  the  leaves  below,  as  I  pass  by, 
Ruffling  the  wavelets  there, 
Waving  the  flowers  fair 
Kissing  thy  golden  hair 
As  I  pass  by." 

During  the  next  year  I  have  only  three  poems.  The  first 
two  I  think  show  a  marked  improvement.  I  quote  them  only 
to  show  to  what  depths  I  sank  in  my  last  contribution. 

"Autumn" 

"When  the  summer  days  are  going, 
And  the  fall  comes  drifting  in, 
With  the  Barn  yard  cattle  lowing 
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For  the  cornstalks  in  the  bin; 
And  the  church  bells  slowly  ringing 
The  prayers  for  Sunday  night. 
With  the  soul  within  me  singing, 
I  watch  the  waning  light, 
The  shadows  slowly  creeping 
O'er  the  hill  tops  far  away, 
And  the  myriad  lights  a-leaping 
From  the  schooners  in  the  bay. 
Then  the  joyous  heart  within  me 
Hammers  hard  against  my  coat 
For  the  breath  of  living's  in  me 
And  the  key  of  joy's  my  note." 

"The  Dawning" 

"The  grey  gives  way  to  a  rosy  hue, 

The  rose  to  a  golden  glow, 

The  glow  fades  into  a  lovely  blue 

And  from  a  cloud  the  sun  shines  through 

And  softly  the  winds  of  morning  blow 

Over  the  waves  of  the  dreary  deep 

Over  the  country  wrapt  in  sleep 

Away  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  first  sweet  notes  of  the  morning  birds 

Come  faint  through  the  veil  of  sleep 

And  the  sound  of  the  slowly  moving  herds 

And  the  wail  of  a  wandering  sheep. 

All  this  and  the  odor  of  flowers,  too 

Fresh  from  their  bath  of  morning  dew 

O'er  my  trance  bound  senses  creep." 

It  is  only  right  to  say  that  this  last  poem  I  retouched  when 
I  was  fourteen,  though  apparently  I  didn't  think  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  pathetic  line  "The  wail  of  a  wandering  sheep." 

The  "Age  of  Productiveness"  as  my  early  texts  in  English 
Literature  described  that  period  of  the  author's  life  was  ap- 
proaching its  natural  and  inevitable  end.  This  end  was  un- 
doubtedly hastened  by  my  trying  my  hand  at  the  hitherto 
unexplored  passion  of  love 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  reading  my  first  sentimental 
U  oks.  At  least  I  know  that  in  spite  of  the  seeming  evidence 
to  the  contrary  I  had  never  experienced  the  "tender  passion," 
quoting  from  Bab  again. 
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My  entrance  into  the  field  of  sentiment  began  with  a  poem 
of  which  only  a  fragment  remains. 

"How  may  one  know  when  love  has  come 
How  may  one  know  when  one's  heart  is  won?" 

I  think  I  found  rhymed  form  too  limited  for  my  contem- 
plated portrayal  of  the  human  heart.  At  all  events  I  turned 
to  blank  verse,  that  is,  a  verse  form  having  only  such  rhymes 
as  come  easily  and  no  set  length  of  line,  which  was  my  defini- 
tion of  blank  verse,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my  life.  I 
am  reasonably  sure  that  it  was  blank  verse  from  necessity 
alone.  However  my  venture  produced  the  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

"To  the  One  I  Love" 

i 

"Between  the  dusk  and  the  darkness  dim 
When  the  shifting  silvery  mists  close  in 
When  the  wind  is  wooing  the  drifting  clouds 
When  the  day  steals  out  and  the  night  stalks  in 
And  the  moon  keeps  watch  o'er  the  new-born  night 
Then  a  dream  of  a  night  long  past  comes  back 
A  night  like  this,  when  the  stars  were  bright, 
When  I  was  the  wind  and  you  the  cloud, 
When  I  wooed  and  won  on  that  sacred  night 
And  there  in  the  silence,  alone  we  stood. 
On  a  night  like  this  the  dream  comes  back. 
Does  it  also  come  to  you? 
In  your  tomb  do  you  think  of  a  lad  and  a  lass 
Of  a  vow  on  the  moorland  long  ago? 
Remember  that  dream  with  me,  dear  heart, 
And  smile  in  your  sleep  with  me.  .  . 

II 

On  a  night  when  the  dreary  moor  was  dark 

When  the  lost  souls  stalk  abroad  and  I  shudder  to  hear  the  mocking  wind 
Hoot,  and  laugh  at  their  misery- 
Then  I  try  to  drive  the  dream  away  but  it  all  comes  back  to  me 
On  a  night  like  this  when  the  wind  was  shrill 
When  I  was  the  wind  and  you  the  cloud 
And  the  wind  in  his  wrath  drove  the  cloud  away, 
On  a  night  like  this  the  dream  comes  back. 
Does  it  also  come  to  you? 
3 
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In  your  sleep  do  you  sigh  for  a  broken  vow 
And  dream  of  a  love  that  was  thrown  away, 
Forget  it  love,  as  I  strive  to  now, 
And  forgive  those  words  and  that  broken  vow!" 

I  considered  this  my  masterpiece.  In  particular  I  remem- 
ber how  original  I  thought  the  idea  of  the  wind  and  the  cloud, 
and  how  striking  the  balance  between  '  'Remember  that  dream 
with  me,  dear  heart,"  and  "Forget  it  love,  as  I  strive  to  now." 

With  this  last  outburst  of  sentiment  the  collection  ends  and 
so  did  my  contribution  to  literature.  The  Age  of  Poetry  was 
dead. 


UNSCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION 

SARA  BACHE-WIIG 

I  asked  her  where  the  orchids  tall 

Bloomed  in  the  month  of  May: 
She  tried  to  find  her  Botany 

— And  so  I  ran  away. 

I  asked  her  when  the  first,  clear  star 

Shone  out  at  close  of  day: 
She  turned  to  her  Astronomy 

I,  meanwhile,  ran  away. 

I  asked  her  how  a  friend  could  speak 

Yet  not  one  word  need  say: 
She  opened  her  Psychology: 

I  swiftly  ran  away. 

And  I  ran  fast,  and  I  ran  far, 
'Till  I  found  the  woods  where  the  orchids  are 
While  the  pale  sky  kindled  a  single  star 
And  a  friend  ran  at  my  side. 


AS  IT  IS  DONE 

VIRGINIA  HARRISON 

The  author  of  the  most  popular  best  sellers  rested  his  feet 
comfortably  on  his  mahogany  desk,  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
pushed  a  button. 

"Ask  my  favorite  heroine  to  come  in,"  he  ordered  the  butler 
who  answered  the  summons.  In  a  few  moments  a  creature  of 
surpassing  beauty  glided  langorously  into  the  room.  If  she 
had  not  been  the  heroine  of  a  best  seller  she  would  have  looked 
rtecidedly  seedy,  for  she  had  just  come  from  a  motion  picture 
studio  where  she  had  had  some  trying  adventures  as  the 
heroine  of  a  serial  mystery  film.  Being  what  she  was  she 
merely  looked  pale  and  interesting  as  she  dropped  gracefully 
into  a  chair. 

"I  hope,"  she  murmured  softly,  "that  it  is  nothing  very 
strenuous  this  time,"  and  she  passed  her  slim  white  hand 
wearily  over  her  brow. 

The  author  surveyed  her  approvingly.  She  was  beautiful, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  although  her  beauty  was  of 
many  different  types.  Her  hair  could  be  either  blue-black, 
coppery,  golden  or  ash  blond,  and  her  eyes  varied  from  gray 
to  black  and  from  brown  to  blue.  Her  form  was  elastic  and 
she  could  be  either  small,  dainty  and  delicately  rounded  or  tall 
and  stately,  but  in  any  of  her  moods,  if  such  they  may  be 
called,  she  was  surpassingly  beautiful.  Always  she  had  slim 
white  hands  which  she  passed  wearily  over  her  brow  when 
tired  or  grieved.  The  man  watched  this  characteristic  ges- 
ture as  he  replied,  "The  public  is  about  ready  for  a  desert 
island  story  again  and — " 

She  raised  a  slim  white  hand  in  protest,  "That  old  bromide." 

"Wait,"  he  returned,  "Of  course  I  intend  to  make  it  over,  to 
introduce  a  few  new  features,  perhaps  some  German  subma- 
rines or  aeroplanes.  School  girls  and  old  maids  always  fall 
for  the  desert  island  plot,  especially  if  the  rich  society  girl  is 
interned  with  a  primitive  man." 

The  girl  made  a  gesture  of  refusal.  "I  positively  decline," 
she  declared  faintly  but  with  a  note  of  finality  in  her  voice. 
"Once  I  was  shipwrecked  with  a  stoker  who  made  me  chop 
wood  and  carry  water,  and  while  this  rude  treatment  brought 
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out  my  womanly  instincts  which  had  been  hidden  by  a  veneer 
of  social  conventionality,  still  it  was  not  at  all  pleasant.  I 
blistered  my  hands  frightfully  and  my  feet  were  badly  bruised 
from  going-  barefoot.  If  you  shipwreck  me  this  time  I  insist 
that  you  have  my  trunk  washed  ashore.  The  last  time  I  only 
had  an  evening  dress  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  in  order.  If  I 
could  look  shabby  I  shouldn't  mind,  but  it  is  hard  to  be  im- 
maculate on  a  desert  island  without  any  conveniences." 

"Well,"  conceded  the  author,  "you  may  have  your  trunk. 
Now—" 

"Besides,"  she  continued,  turning  her  lovely  eyes  which 
were  like  deep,  dark  pools,  full  upon  him,  "I  want  some  provi- 
sions to  float  from  the  wreck  to  the  island.  I  hate  cocoanuts 
and  bananas." 

"But  see  here,"  the  author  protested,  "if  you  don't  rough 
it  a  bit  half  the  interest  of  the  desert  island  will  be  gone." 

"All  right,"  the  girl  gave  in  resignedly,  "I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  camp  but  under  palm  leaf  shelters.  I  hope  I  am  not 
going  to  be  shipwrecked  with  a  man  whom  I  haf;e  this  time. 
It  is  so  disagreeable  to  be  left  tete-a-tete  with  a  man  whom  you 
despise  until  the  last  day  or  so.  And  I  should  prefer  even  a 
dissolute  man-about-town  to  a  diamond  in  the  rough  who  hides 
a  kindly  heart  under  a  gruff  exterior.  These  Nature's  gentle- 
men may  have  rugged  virtues  and  sterling  worth  but  they  are 
not  the  most  interesting  companions  on  a  desert  island." 

"Great  Heavens!"  groaned  the  author,  "You  aren't  leaving 
me  anything  to  use.  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  good  time  in  this 
story.  You  can  be  wrecked  in  an  aeroplane  flight  with  a 
young  aviator  whom  you  have  just  met.  Of  course  you  will 
fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Then  I  will  make  the  island 
strategically  important  so  that  it  will  be  very  necessary  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Then  we  can  intro- 
duce a  German  submarine  which  will  land  on  the  island. 
While  the  crew  explores  the  island  you  and  the  aviator  can 
elope  with  the  submarine  and  completely  annihilate  the  Ger- 
man forces  with  a  torpedo.  Then  we  can  arrange  to  have  you 
find  a  few  important  papers  in  the  boat  and — well  with  a  few 
love  scenes  mixed  in  with  the  thrills  I  think  it  will  go." 
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"Good,"  approved  the  heroine  as  she  languidly  arose,  "Do 
you  suppose  you  could  have  the  hero  learn  to  play  rum  or 
pinochle  ?  It  is  so  stupid  to  do  nothing  but  make  love  and  ad- 
mire the  scenery.  And  don't  forget  to  put  a  tooth  brush  in 
the  trunk." 

The  author  nodded  assent,  "You  get  harder  to  please  day 
by  day,"  he  complained,  "but  you  are  such  a  perfect  heroine  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  you.  Always  brave,  al- 
ways beautiful,  always  resourceful,  and  yet  shy  and  shrinking 
when  it  is  expedient  to  be — yes,  you  are  invaluable  to  rne.  Be- 
sides all  these  virtues  you  are  the  only  woman  I  know  who 
can  look  like  a  flower  washed  in  dew  after  weeping  bitterly. 
Most  of  them  resemble  a  rain-battered  peony.  Once  I  wrote 
a  book  about  a  girl  who  was  plain,  and  although  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  she  rearranged  her  hair  and  wore  something 
that  brought  out  the  peculiarly  beautiful  light  in  her  eyes, 
still  the  book  didn't  go.     I'll  never  try  a  plain  heroine  again." 

"No,"  agreed  the  exquisite  creature  as  she  turned  to  go,  "it 
really  doesn't  pay."  Her  expression  changed.  She  looked 
suddenly  tired.  "I  hope  you  don't  want  me  to  start  work  be- 
fore tomorrow.  That  scenario  lasted  seventy-two  hours  and 
the  writer  forgot  to  provide  any  sleeping  scenes  for  me  so  I 
am  quite  done  up." 

"To-morrow  will  do  very  well,"  assented  the  man  as  he  lit 
another  cigarette.  "I  have  to  write  the  last  installment  of  that 
serial  detective  story  in  the  Chaopolitan  and  I  haven't  decided 
yet  who  committed  the  murder  described  in  the  first  chapter. 
Just  ask  my  stenographer  to  come  in  as  you  go  out,  will  you  ?" 

The  lovely  girl  crossed  to  the  windows,  parted  the  curtains 
and  looked  out.  A  look  of  consternation  came  into  her  beauti- 
ful face. 

"Dear  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  broad  daylight,  and  I  can't 
depart  in  the  day  time.  People  don't  do  such  things.  I  al- 
ways go  out  into  the  night.  Well  it  can't  be  help  this  time." 
Then  her  tone  changed,  "Till  tomorrow  then."  She  breathed 
rather  than  spoke  the  words  as  she  gazed  at  him  with  an  in- 
definable expression  in  her  eyes. 

"Till  tomorrow,"  he  echoed,  his  voice  vibrant  with  emotion. 
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Slowly    she  left  the  room.     He  stood  looking   after  her. 
door  slammed  in  the  distance. 


SETTLEMENT  HOUSE  SKETCHES 

HELEN  GUTMAN 

"What  you  makin'?"  inquired  Emmie  as  she  came  into  the 
kitchen.     "Oh,  I  know !     It's  pie." 

"Yes,  it  is  pie.     Do  you  like  pie  ?"  I  said. 

"Sure !" — then  a  pause.  "Yer  know  what  yer  use  that  f er  ?" 
she  started  again,  pointing  at  the  large  rolling  pin.  "When 
yer  man  comes  home  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mornin',  yer  hit 
him  over  the  head  with  it." 

This  was  a  somewhat  startling  statement  for  an  eleven-year- 
old,  to  say  the  least.  How  much  more  had  that  little  girl 
learned  on  the  streets  of  lower  New  York?     I  wondered. 

Seven-year-old  Helen  lived  in  one  of  the  dirty,  dreary,  west 
side  tenements  which  form  the  homes  of  so  many  poor  New 
York  babies.  She  showed  decided  possibilities,  but  possibili- 
ties do  not  develop  very  fast  in  West  Twenty-Seventh  Street. 

One  of  the  young  women  at  the  settlement  became  inter- 
ested in  the  queer  little  tot  whose  unguided  imagination  in- 
vented highly  impossible  tales  faster  than  her  stuttering  little 
tongue  could  express  them. 

"Helen,"  she  said  one  day,  "What  would  you  like  to  do  when 
you  grow  up  ?" 

"Work!"  announced  the  baby,  in  a  decisive  tone. 

"What  kind  of  work?"  was  the  next  queston. 

"Piece  work !" 

"What  kind  of  piece  work  would  you  like  to  do?" 

"I'd  like  to  make  little  dresses !" 

Where  were  the  visions  of  fairy  princesses,  circus  riders, 
trained  nurses,  and  chorus  girls,  that  the  subject  of  future 
occupation  used  to  call  up  for  most  of  us?  Surely  we  never 
wanted  to  do  piece  work  and  make  little  dresses !  But  then — 
Helen  lived  on  West  Twenty-Seventh  Street. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  TEN  O'CLOCK  RULE 

HAZEL  BLACKWELL  SADLER 

The  argument  is  an  ever-present  evil — or  necessity.  Argu- 
ments of  some  sort  or  another  are  always  to  be  found  under 
way  at  the  college  dining  room  table,  or  in  some  turn  of  the 
stairs  where  a  broad  banister  invites  lingering,  or  in  a  be- 
couched  room  where  the  debaters  may  settle  down  comfortably 
among  cretonne-covered  cushions  and  enjoy  their  mental  ex- 
ercise. Sometimes  the  "argument"  is  one  of  those  satisfying 
episodes  when  hearts  are  warmed  and  opinions  are  flattered 
because  their  owners  all  so  thoroughly  agree  with  one  an- 
other. The  gathering  waxes  warm  in  the  gratification  of 
proving  those  who  disagree  completely  wrong — no  refutation 
rising,  the  matter  is  quite  easy.  There  are  on  the  other  hand 
minutes  of  heated  discussion  between  those  who  heartily, 
tolerantly  or  intolerantly,  disagree.  But  these  are  sadder  par- 
ties and  apt  to  leave  some  of  the  disputers,  though  wiser,  cha- 
grined. 

College  discussion  and  argument  is  at  present  largely  on  the 
ten  o'clock  light  rule.  I  myself  am  one  of  those  who  say,  "By 
all  means,  keep  it!"  Knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  my 
friends  and  of  myself,  and  the  harrowing  experience  of  a 
three  days'  visit  to  another  college  where  there  is  no  light 
ruling  are  two  large  factors  in  my  content  with  the  "early  to 
bed"  dictum  of  Sophia  Smith  or  her  representatives.  There 
is  the  contention  that  "no  one  keeps  the  ten  o'clock  rule  any- 
way, so  why  have  one?"     This  is  of  course  not  argument  at 
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all,  so  may  be  dismissed.  If,  however,  our  present  inclina- 
tion, with  the  ten  o'clock  gong  ringing  in  our  ears,  is  to  spill 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  over  the  hour,  will  not  the  removal  of  a 
restraining  rule,  encourage  fruitless  "loafing"  and  multiply 
yawns  in  the  nine  o'clock  classrooms  ?  However  sensible  we 
may  be  and  however  much  we  may  plan  our  schedules  accord- 
ing to  infallible  theories,  there  are  few  who  are  impervious  to 
the  charm  of  letter- writing  or  of  a  favorite  author.  I  for  one 
should  regret  my  burning  of  midnight  oil,  but  burn  it  I  cer- 
tainly should  under  the  spell  of  Barrie  or  Stevenson.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  at  home  one  regulates  one's  own  bed-going 
but  the  college  woman  at  work  has  not  the  leisure  that  is  hers 
at  vacation  time.  When  we  are  home  we  stay  up  many  nights 
until  after  midnight  and  feel  the  better  for  it;  but  we  have 
not,  in  addition  to  our  nigh t-owlishness,  the  pressure  of  men- 
tal exertion  of  our  studying  days,  requisite  to  the  gaining  of  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  four  years  of  concentrated  work. 

So  much  for  one's  own  weaknesses ;  then  there  would  always 
be  the  other  people,  among  whom  would  be  the  roommate,  for 
we  do  not  all  live  in  singles.  In  consideration  of  the  room- 
mate there  are  of  course,  two  points  of  view.  Yes,  the  others 
are  the  greatest  problem  of  all.  For  lights  and  conversation, 
however  dim  and  lowered,  have  great  penetrating  qualities. 
Has  the  reader  ever  been  ill  in  a  college  house  when  the  house 
president  has  asked  for  quiet,  or  does  she  know  the  subtle  buzz 
of  study  hours  during  which  "silence  is  maintained?"  If  so, 
she  catches  my  point.  Even  the  most  considerate  will  have 
little  success  in  keeping  silence  for  those  who  wish  to  sleep 
or  concentrate.  With  no  ten  o'clock  rule  one  would  inevitably 
be  the  disturber  or  the  disturbed ! 

Last  year  I  visited  another  college  and  had  an  extremely 
charming  time.  But  when  I  reached  home  I  was  fairly  ex- 
hausted. Midnight  had  found  me  treading  long  corridors  to 
make  visits  to  the  friends  of  my  hostess.  And  they  were  up, 
fully  awake  and  ready  to  receive  company.  That  is  the  sur- 
prising part  of  it.  I  was  a  visitor  and  one  might  think  the  ac- 
tivities of  my  hostess  a  bit  exceptional  on  that  account,  but 
these  other  people  were  as  much  astir  as  we,  making  as  many 
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calls  as  we — showing  no  sense  at  all,  I  thought.     I  blessed  the 
ten  o'clock  rule  at  Smith  College. 

As  for  the  argument  that  is  used  in  so  many  ways  and 
under  so  many  pretexts,  that  "times  have  changed  since 
Sophia  Smith  founded  the  College,"  that  may  be  discarded,  I 
think.  Surely  times  have  changed  but  constitutions  have  not. 
We  all  still  need,  for  our  health's  sake,  a  certain  amount  of 
sleep ;  why  not  get  it  under  the  admirable  conditions  that  the 
ten  o'clock  rule  supplies?  If  we  are  of  the  exceptional  sort 
who  find  at  the  rising  bell  that  we  have  had  such  a  surfeit  of 
sleep  that  We  eagerly  spring  from  bed,  let  us  cultivate  the  habit 
of  writing  letters  from  six  to  seven  o'clock  instead  of  from  ten 
to  eleven.  Let  us  by  all  means  retain  our  ten  o'clock  rule.  If 
we  do  not  feel  in  vogue  because  the  women  of  most  other  col- 
leges may  be  their  own  mistresses  in  the  matter  of  bedtime,  let 
us  consider,  and  bless  the  motherly  individuality  of  Smith  Col- 
lege. 


JUSTICE 
(With  apologies  to  R.  L.  Stevenson) 

EUGENIE  WALKER   DEKALB 

I  like  to  go  to  bed  at  night; 
In  winter  I  turn  out  my  light 
And  am  all  sound  asleep  at  ten 
For  I  am  very  sleepy  then. 

But  sometimes  there  are  reasons  why 
I  want  my  light  on  late,  and  I, 
In  any  case,  prefer  to  know 
That  I  decide  the  time  I  go. 

And  when  we  turn  our  watches  back 
Two  hours  next  spring — alas — alack! 
Since  "ten"  next  year,  we  now  call  "eight," 
I'm  sure  I'll  want  to  stay  up  "late!" 

New  does  it  seem  quite  fair  to  you 
That,  just  because  you  want  me  to, 
That  I  must  go  to  bed  by  day 
When  I  should  so  much  rather  play? 


MEDITATIONS  OF  A  MELANCHOLY  INVALID 

BARBARA  FOSTER 

I  am  at  Sunny  side  (I  wonder  why  on  earth  anyone  should 
have  named  this  place  Sunny  side!)  I  am  not  at  all  happy.  I 
am  resentful.  I  am  bored.  I  have  been  reading  a  very  dull 
story  for  two  very  long  hours.  This  mattress  is  very  hard.  I 
have  squirmed  and  wiggled  and  sat  on  every  available  portion 
of  my  back  except  the  part  between  my  shoulder-blades,  which 
throws  too  much  strain  on  my  sore  throat,  until  now  it  is  all 
tired,  and  there's  nothing  left  to  do  except  to  lie  down.  That 
involves  getting  rid  of  two  extra,  lumpy  pillows.  There  seems 
to  be  no  place  to  put  the  pillows.  Where  does  one  put  extra 
pillows  ?     I  shall  have  to  stay  sitting  up  after  all. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  ill — in  fact,  that  is  why  I  am  so  resentful. 
They  look  as  if  they  didn't  believe  me  when  I  tell  them  I  feel 
perfectly  well.  They  seem  to  consider  me  positively  dis- 
respectful because  I  have  no  fever.  I  have  to  admit,  however, 
that  I  have  some  queer  tonsils  because  I  can  feel  them  when  I 
swallow.  Tonsils  are  supposed  to  be  contagious— that  is  why 
I  am  here.  But  now  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  me 
here  they  might  at  least  show  me  a  proper  amount  of  at- 
tention. On  the  contrary,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  human  be- 
ing since  the  blue-dressed  person  who  looked  at  me  in  painfully 
shocked  surprise  when  I  asked  if  I  really  had  to  go  to  bed — 
since  this  person,  I  repeat,  tiptoed  from  the  room  and  silently 
closed  my  door.  For  all  that  they  know  I  might  have  become 
the  victim  of  a  frenzied  delirium  and  be  at  this  moment  dang- 
ling from  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  fire-escape  rope — a 
lifeless  corpse  in  a  blue  bath-robe !  I  am  convinced  that  they 
have  forgotten  all  about  me,  or  else  that  they  intend  to 
abandon  me  to  fate  now  that  they  have  done  their  duty  by 
segregating  me  and  removing  my  baleful  influence  from  my 
associates. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  ugly  room.  No  two  pieces  of 
furniture  in  it  match.  The  bed  is  narrow,  and  brass,  with 
shiny  hard  knobs  at  the  corners.     There  is  a  mission  desk  and 
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a  near-mission  armchair  with  flattened  and  much  sat-on  green 
corduroy  cushions.  Beside  the  bed  there  is  a  horrible,  stiff, 
cane  rocking  chair,  in  which  I  revengefully  hope  the  doctor  will 
sit  if  she  ever  comes  to  see  me.  There  is  a  flat  white  bureau 
attended  by  a  much  ornamented  white  chair.  There  is  a  round 
black  table  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  covered  with  a  square  of 
blcck-printed  cotton  which  looks  exactly  like  one  that  stayed 
out  by  mistake  on  our  side  porch  for  a  whole  winter.  There  is 
a  rug.  It  is  a  wild,  barbaric  rug  with  strangely  shaped  spots 
of  bright  red,  yellow,  and  green,  on  a  blue  ground.  It  looks 
as  if  it  might  have  been  peeled  from  one  of  the  Indian  wig- 
wams which  my  small  sister  draws  with  colored  chalk  in  kin- 
dergarten. The  wall  paper  is  really  most  interesting.  It 
must  originally  have  been  reddish-brown,  intended  to  match 
the  queer  finish  of  the  wood-work.  Now  it  is  ecru  near  the 
windows,  coffee-colored  in  the  corners,  and  deep  tomato-red 
with  just  a  touch  of  brown,  down  behind  the  bed. 

The  view  from  Sunnyside  is  reputed  to  be  charming.  From 
my  window  I  can  see  a  gray  tree  trunk  and  bare  branches 
reeking  with  rain  moisture.  Behind  them  are  more  gray  tree 
trunks  and  bare  branches  reeking  with  rain  moisture.  Be- 
hind those  is  something  which  must  be  a  green  field.  Truly,  a 
charming  view!  My  throat  is  getting  sorer  and  sorer — why 
doesn't  someone  come  to  paint  me  or  spray  me  or  gargle  me  or 
something? 

The  ducks  and  things  on  Paradise  make  a  very  peculiar 
noise.  I  have  heard  it  described  as  sounding  like  a  cat  fight. 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  latter.  I  have  always  rather  enjoyed 
a  good,  rousing  cat  fight.  But  I  do  object  to  ducks — or  is  it 
the  McCallum  peacocks? 

I  suppose  that  the  only  sensible  way  to  relieve  this  monotony 
is  to  go  to  sleep.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  some  interesting 
dreams.  I  can  get  up  and  stick  the  pillows  into  the  closet.  I 
hope  that  I  shall  have  a  fever  when  I  wake  up,  and  then  per- 
haps someone  will  think  that  I  am  worth  at  least  administer- 
ing a  pill  to,  now  and  then.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  enjoy  being 
a  burden  on  someone,  especially  on  the  pained  person  in  the 
blue  dress.     Here's  hoping! 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

VIRGINIA  HARRISON 

In  the  feast  of  knowledge  offered  to  us  at  Smith  College  we 
are  more  or  less  free  to  choose  our  courses,  but  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  way  in  which  they  shall  be  served  to  us. 
All  methods  are  used.  One  of  my  courses  is  a  cafeteria,  a  self- 
serve  affair.  The  food  for  thought  is  there — you  help  your- 
self if  you  like  and  go  without  if  you  prefer,  and  settle  the  ac- 
count with  a  final  examination  at  the  end. 

Most  courses  are  strictly  table  d'hote — no  substitutions  or 
deviations  allowed.  You  may  be  given  a  choice  between  sev- 
eral kinds  of  dessert  but  in  general  you  take  what  is  offered. 
In  the  courses  that  are  not  of  the  cafeteria  variety  you  get  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  attention,  more  sometimes  than 
you  desire.  You  often  wish  that  those  who  serve  would  not 
be  so  persistent  about  having  you  accept  it.  But  in  the  long- 
run  you  are  glad.     You  find  it  very  nourishing. 

One  course  is  not  only  strictly  table  d'hote.  The  methods 
here  employed  remind  you  of  the  forcible  feeding  of  the  suf- 
fragettes. You  not  only  are  compelled  to  eat  what  is  offered — 
and  there  is  only  one  dish — but  you  eat  it  all,  every  bit,  down 
to  the  least  crumb.  You  devour  the  book  in  its  entirety,  and 
you  swallow  it  whole  without  daring  to  question  the  contents. 
In  other  places  you  are  sometimes  allowed  to  pick  out  the 
bits  to  which  you  take  exception  and  no  objection  is  made  if 
you  refuse  to  swallow  them. 

I  have  only  had  one  really  a  la  carte  course  where  you 
selected  your  own  food  for  thought.  The  only  drawback  to 
this  method  is  that  you  are  embarrassed  with  your  riches 
and  waste  much  time  deciding  on  your  preference. 

It  is  of  course  not  always  possible  to  know  beforehand 
which  departments  have  the  best  cuisine,  and  where  one  gets 
the  best  service.  To  remedy  this  I  should  suggest  inserting 
testimonials  in  the  catalogue  similar  to  those  appended  to 
patent  medicine  advertisements,  "After  taking  this  course  for 
a  year  I  feel  myself  a  changed  woman.  I  used  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  sarcasm.  Now  I  can  endure  the  most  scathing 
criticism  without  flinching/' 
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"I  can  heartily  recommend  this  course  as  a  cure  for  in- 
somnia. For  years  I  have  been  unable  to  sleep  soundly. 
Five  minutes  of  this  treatment  sends  me  into  a  profound  slum- 
ber for  the  rest  of  the  hour." 

"If  your  sense  of  humor  needs  developing  do  not  fail  to 
take  this  course." 

"I  find  this  course  very  invigorating,"  etc.  "Samples  fur- 
nished on  request." 

And  why  not  samples?  One  tries  out  for  everything  else 
at  Smith.  Why  shouldn't  there  be  a  system  of  trials  in  vari- 
ous courses  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  course  cards  for  next 
year  are  handed  in?  Think  of  the  saving  in  petitions  and 
trouble.     I  submit  it  as  a  plan  well  worth  considering. 


IN  VESPERS 

JUDITH   MATLACK 

I  like  to  go  to  Vespers  and  I  like  to  miss  my  date. 

I  tiptoe  to  the  balcony  if  I  am  very  late; 

I  find  a  seat  all  by  my  lone  and  feel  so  far  away; 

I  dream  sweet  dreams  and  never  hear  a  thing  the  preachers  say. 

And  sometimes,  just  by  chance,  I  sit  behind  a  stranger-man; 

I  envy  him  because  his  neck  is  such  a  handsome  tan; 

I  wonder  when  his  hair  was  cut  and  if  he  wears  a  ring 

And  when  the  organ  plays  a  hymn,  I  listen  to  him  sing. 

Perhaps  he  is  sweet  tenor  or  a  proud  and  rumbling  bass; — 

I  have  to  watch  him  carefully  in  case  he  shows  his  face. 

He  waxes  quite  facetious  when  the  lengthy  prayer  is  done 

And  asks  the  girl  beside  him  why  they  don't  "turn  off  the  sun." 

They  never  do — they  always  rise  and  rattle  down  the  shades, 

And  creak  back  to  their  seats  again  and  then  the  sunlight  fades. 

And  while  I  dream,  the  speaker  ends.     We  sing  a  closing  hymn 

And  settle  in  our  seats  once  more.     The  lights  grow  slowly  dim. 

Sad  music  fills  the  twilight  gloom;  I  feel  quite  small  and  grave; 

I  wish  I  were  grown-up  enough  to  make  my  mind  behave, 

To  have  the  great  big,  grown-up  thoughts  that  college  women  claim 

Instead  of  "Wish  he'd  turn  around — I  used  to  know  her  name." 

I  watch  the  gas-flames  flicker  in  the  corners  far  below — 

And  suddenly  the  lights  flare  up  and  I  get  up  and  go. 

It's  funny  though,  that  when  we  move  and  I  so  nicely  can, 

I  always  quite  forget  to  take  one  good  look  at  that  man. 


REVIEWS 


Soma:  Betiveen     Two     Worlds,     by     Stephen      McKenna. 
New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  meaning  of  the  present  war  in  terms  of  the  experience 
of  an  individual  is  not  unfamiliar.  We  met  it  in  Mr.  Britling, 
in  the  verse  of  Alan  Seeger,  and  even  in  the  cartoons  and 
posters  of  such  men  as  Raemaekers  and  his  French  fellow- 
artists.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  trace  the  psychological  changes 
which  war  makes  in  a  character,  to  look  upon  the  war  as  a  re- 
agent which  releases  latent  forces  and  breaks  up  combina- 
tions. Such  an  interest  is  dominant  in  Stephen  McKenna's  re- 
cent novel,  "Sonia:  Between  Two  Worlds."  The  two  worlds 
are  England  before  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  England 
born  of  the  ensuing  sorrow  and  mourning.  Sonia  is  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, not  any  Englishwoman,  but  perhaps  a  sister  of 
the  lads  who  go  to  the  great  public-schools.  The  transition  of 
her  spirit  from  selfish  superficiality  to  a  realization  of  the  facts 
of  life  is  expressive  of  the  changed  society  of  which  she  is  a 
part.  As  Sonia  is  awakened  to  an  understanding  of  the  pathos 
of  her  struggle  for  individual  freedom,  the  reader  follows  the 
transformation  of  the  social  class  to  which  she  belongs  from 
the  thoughtless  search  for  happiness  to  the  highest  form  of 
citizenship. 

Sonia  does  not  seem  so  much  a  heroine  as  a  very  charming 
girl.  The  book  is  well-written  and  well-constructed.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  carry  a  group  of  English  school-boys  through 
their  preparatory  and  university  days,  through  their  first 
struggles  with  the  world,  to  the  acceptance  by  each  one  of  his 
own  way  of  life.     The  book  is  readable  in  spite  of  a  somewhat 
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leisurely  style  and  the  author's  fondness  for  philosophic  by- 
paths, for  he  has  the  gift  of  creating  men  and  women  who  in- 
terest because  they  are  normal  and  real.  Their  portray er  has 
the  dramatic  foresight  to  select  only  those  episodes  which  can 
be  made  vivid.  He  may  cover  years  in  a  paragraph  but  where 
he  stops  for  incident  it  is  always  one  that  interests  and  ar- 
rests the  reader's  attention. 

Some  of  the  best  chapters  are  those  showing  the  response 
made  by  a  group  of  young  aristocrats  to  the  news,  as  it 
reached  them,  of  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Mr.  McKenna 
gets  "under  the  skin"  of  his  characters.  He  does  use  the  per- 
sonal narrative  throughout  the  book,  but  the  man  who  tells  the 
story  does  not  do  it  as  a  spectator  but  as  one  of  the  circle  of 
actors. 

The  novel  has  a  certain  epic  quality.  The  years  in  which 
its  characters  move  have  gone  forever.  From  the  shadow  of 
the  war  through  which  we  are  passing,  the  life  of  even  ten 
years  ago  seems  touched  with  a  golden  splendor.  We  are 
sensible  of  the  dark  shadow  of  social  injustice,  but  stronger 
in  our  minds  is  the  romance  and  wonder  of  an  age  and  an  Eng- 
land which  could  make  of  a  David  O'Rane,  with  his  bitterness 
and  his  power,  a  nobleman. 

M.  B.  S. 


EDITORIAL 


"It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that 
That  man  to  man  the  warld  oe'r 
Shall  brithersbe  for  a'  that." 

The  old  cry  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  comes  today  above 
the  call  to  arms  to  militarist  and  pacifist  alike.  But  the  mili- 
tarist looks  upon  the  pacifist  as  a  visionary  dreamer,  an  ideal- 
ist, or  at  worst  a  coward  and  a  German  Propagandist ;  for  the 
militarist  is  a  conservative  of  the  established  order,  a  material- 
ist who,  although  he  deprecates  it,  sees  war  as  the  only  way  to 
settle  disputes.  Since  April  we  have  been  emerging  from 
our  first  dazed  impressions  of  war,  when  we  seemed  as  Mr. 
Lee's  Crowds  going,  going  we  knew  not  whither,  doubting  and 
rejecting  our  old  beliefs  in  our  mad  race  for  twentieth  century 
existence;  and  now  above  the  battle  fields  of  the  nations  we 
glimpse  a  new  era  of  Internationalism. 

To  make  this  dream  a  reality  we  must  prepare  for  it  by 
studying,  thinking,  talking,  in  international  terms.  But  our 
first  duty  is  to  make  Nationalism  less  synonomous  with  the 
jingoistic  patriotism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  shall 
have  entered  this  war  to  no  purpose  if  we  adopt  the  principles 
we  are  fighting  against  in  Prussian  Autocracy.  Tolerance  for 
the  individual  is  not  to  be  replaced  by  unreasonable  state  con- 
trol, which  brings  before  us  the  question  of  the  Conscientious 
Objector  and  Free  Speech.  The  part  of  the  minority  in  peace 
or  in  war  has  always  been  to  serve  as  a  balance  to  the  mob 
spirit  of  the  crowd  which  rushes  heedlessly  on  while  the 
minority  remain  behind  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  reconstruct. 
Often  the  minority  has  been  the  conservative  element;  today 
it  happens  to  be  radical. 
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The  recent  incident  at  Columbia  has  raised  a  more  far-reach- 
ing question  than  that  of  academic  freedom,  the  problem  of 
the  minority  which  in  time  may  grow  to  be  the  majority.  How 
are  we  to  deal  with  the  minority  so  that  it  shall  be  constructive 
rather  than  destructive?  Socialism  is  no  longer  an  amusing 
fad  to  be  toyed  with  by  those  who  wish  to  be  thought  eccentric, 
but  a  serious  force  with  much  potential  good  but  more  poten- 
tial evil  if  misdirected.  Which  direction  shall  we  be  respon- 
sible for  its  taking  in  the  reconstruction  ? 

Secluded  as  a  university  is  whose  only  knowledge  of  current 
events  comes  through  the  printed  pages  of  periodicals  we  often 
accentuate  our  feeling  of  class  consciousness  as  representa- 
tively intellectual.  After  college  many  of  us  may  fall  back 
into  our  original  social  strata  with  a  few  more  facts,  to  be  sure, 
but  with  no  real  comprehensive  outlook  unless  we  have  an  open 
mind  for  every  problem  now.  Do  we  keep  informed  on  both 
sides?  Or  do  we  skim  over  the  head-lines  of  one  newspaper 
content  with  its  editorial  point  of  view  without  investigating 
the  other  side?     Or  are  we  supremely  indifferent? 

A  freshman  when  asked  recently  if  she  favored  Woman  Suf- 
frage said,  "I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  if  my  roommate 
is  for  it  I  will  be."  W^hat  are  girls  like  her  doing  to  mold 
public  opinion  ?  We  are  not  allowed  organized  discussion  if  it 
take  the  form  of  propaganda.  We  are  not  permitted  a  Suf- 
frage or  an  Anti-Suffrage  Club,  a  Socialist  or  an  Anti-So- 
cialist Club,  or  a  Sectarian  Organization  of  any  sort.  The  Suf- 
frage Discussion  Club  has  practically  passed  out  of  existence. 

Knitting  and  rolling  bandages  are  all  very  well  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  but  the  war  will  not  last  forever,  and  after 
that,  what  then  ?  What  place  are  we  as  college  women  to  take 
in  the  International  Order  if  we  have  not  kept  our  minds  alert, 
even  at  the  expense  of  acquiring  a  few  "dangerous  ideas?" 
If  the  precedent  of  "no  propaganda"  at  Smith  were  to  be  done 
away  with  would  not  more  active  discussion  of  vital  matters 
be  displayed  in  our  college  circles?  We  hope  that  articles  in 
The  Monthly  presenting  all  phases  of  current  problems  will 
encourage  wholesome  discussion. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Apropos  of  recent  articles  in  the  Weekly,  it  does  not  seem 
amiss  at  present  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  favorite 
topic  for  controversy,  the  ten  o'clock  rule.  The  points  brought 
out  in  two  articles  in  favor  of  abolishing  this  rule  seem  to  be 
as  follows :  The  close  of  a  hurried  day  is  also  hurried  by  the 
necessity  of  getting  to  bed  immediately  after  the  day's  ac- 
tivities are  ended.  Thus  the  actual  loss  of  sleep  might  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  gain  in  rest.  Second,  the 
rule  does  not  exist  in  other  colleges.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
negative  argument,  but  then,  if  our  way  of  living  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  customs  which  obtain  elsewhere,  it  is  bound 
to  be  at  least  influenced  by  those  of  similar  institutions.  Third, 
the  responsibility  of  getting  a  sufficiency  of  sleep  should  rest 
with  the  student. 

Against  these  arguments  are  brought  by  a  supporter  of  the 
rule:  first,  the  fact  that  to  obtain  a  restful  conclusion  to  the 
day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  begin  work  an  hour  earlier.  The 
question  arises  whether  a  tempestuous  start  at  six  o'clock  in- 
stead of  seven  might  not  offset  the  advantage  of  an  hour  of 
leisure  between  nine  and  ten.  Also,  the  second  point  stated, 
that  a  large  majority  of  us  need  nine  hours  of  sleep,  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  this  suggestion  to  start  earlier,  for  as 
our  matitudinal  margin  for  dressing,  breakfast  and  chapel  is 
already  of  minimum  brevity,  the  only  possible  way  of  adding 
an  hour  would  be  by  getting  up  earlier.  But  besides  the  argu- 
ments brought  out  in  these  articles,  there  are  others  on  each 
side  which  suggest  themselves.  The  fact  of  having  a  room- 
mate is  a  strong  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  rule.  It  is 
probably  less  inconvenient  for  the  girl  who  wants  to  sit  up  to 
retire  unwillingly,  than  enforced  wakefulness  would  be  for  her 
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roommate,  who  happens  to  need  nine  hours  of  sleep  every 
night.  Of  course,  possibilities  of  adjustment  suggest  them- 
selves, as  this  same  difficulty  already  exists,  in  a  lesser  degree 
in  relation  to  light-cuts,  but  the  cogency  of  the  argument  re- 
mains. On  a  larger  scale,  noise  in  the  house,  even  if  of  the 
mildest  and  most  considerate  kind,  might  keep  people  awake 
who  wanted  to  sleep.  Again,  it  is  probable  that  too  much 
sleep  or  even  wakeful  tossing  is  less  disastrous  to  anyone  than 
too  little  sleep.  Finally,  it  is  argued  that  health  here  at  Smith 
is  better,  and  that  there  is  less  strain  than  at  other  colleges. 

But  much  can  be  said  on  the  other  side.  College  girls  are 
always  scrupulous  about  keeping  a  rule  for  which  there  is  an 
excellent  reason — witness  the  stillness  that  reigns  during  mid- 
years,— and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  quiet  rule  after  ten 
o'clock  could  not  be  rigidly  enforced.  Few  people  are  such 
light  sleepers  that  they  need  the  absolute  quiet  which  exists 
only  when  no  one  is  stirring.  But  these  points  are  but  prac- 
tical manifestations  of  the  fundamental  issue — individual 
responsibility  versus  academic  regulation.  It  would  appear 
that  our  tendency  to-day  is  towards  increased  personal  respon- 
sibility. The  precedent  of  years  was  broken  in  allowing  the 
present  generation  to  choose  that  it  would  graduate  in  caps 
and  gowns.  In  the  new  curriculum,  there  are  fewer  require- 
ments, more  alternatives,  and  greater  penalties  if  the  student 
fails  to  make  her  own  choices  wisely.  A  survey  of  our  other 
rules  shows  that  on  the  whole  they  hamper  our  liberty  only  in 
broad,  reasonable  lines,  and  to  prevent  our  causing  inconveni- 
ence to  others.  If  by  settling  for  ourselves  the  question  of  a 
bed-time  hour,  we  are  treading  on  the  rights  of  others,  most 
assuredly  the  college  should  assume  the  responsibility.  But 
whether  we  are  inconveniencing  others — that  is  "others"  in 
the  broad  sense  of  a  majority  or  at  least  a  considerable  number 
of  our  companions — cannot  be  decided  arbitrarily,  but  only 
by  public  opinion.  We  .are  justly  proud  at  Smith  of  having 
no  politics  in  undergraduate  activities,  but  in  their  absence 
the  only  method  of  determining  on  which  side  the  consensus  of 
opinion  lies,  is  by  a  general  vote.  The  previously  mentioned 
article  in  favor  of  the  ten  o'clock  rule  appropriates  as  an  argu- 
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ment  for  it  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people,"  but  whether  this  lies  in  the  rule  or  in  its  abolition, 
needs  to  be  determined  by  discussion  and  vote.  Each  individ- 
ual may  not  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  decide  the  question  for 
herself,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  we  may  cease 
clinging  to  tradition,  and  like  good  Americans,  let  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  rule  for  us  all. 

A.  D.  S. 

A  new  vigor  has  come  into  college  magazines  with  the  open- 
ing of  another  academic  year,  as  if  somehow  the  experiences 
of  the  last  few  months  were  educating  us  and  helping  us  to  see 
things  straight.  To  express  this  new  attitude  the  short  story 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  form  of  writing  and  there  are 
so  many  excellent  examples  that  we  feel  very  much  encouraged. 

"Ode  to  France"  in  The  Wells  College  Chronicle  is  an  es- 
pecially interesting  contribution  because  of  its  universal  ap- 
peal to  American  families  having  soldier  sons,  and  "Snow-shoe 
Tracks"  in  the  same  magazine,  although  on  a  different  theme, 
has  a  like  human  touch. 

In  the  Harvard  Advocate,  which  is  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  war  this  month,  "Jean  Petit"  and  "The  Female  of  the 
Species"  are  well-developed  accounts  of  the  human  nature 
which  is  behind  all  the  machinery  of  war,  and  "Those  Who 
Stand  and  Wait"  is  a  bit  of  psychology  very  much  on  the 
order  of  Mr.  Britling's  experience. 

The  Wellesley  College  Magazine  has  two  very  good  stories 
this  month, — "Patricians,"  which  shows  clear,  constructive 
thinking  and  "The  Briar-Hopper,"  a  well-written  tale  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  most  striking  poem  of  the  month  is  "Song  of  the  En- 
listed Man"  in  The  Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly,  which  has  an 
excellent  rhythm  and  swing,  but  a  portrayal  of  human  nature 
of  a  rather  depressing  tone,  while  "Burning  Leaves,"  also  in 
The  Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly  and  "The  Knitter"  in  The 
Wellesley  College  Magazine  are  poems  of  a  real  beauty  of 
thought. 

E.  S.  M. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Anna  P.  Fessenden,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

'12.     Helen  Bartholomew  to  John  C.  Prizer,  Harvard  1907,  Harvard  Law 
1910,  of  New  York  City. 
Arlena  Kelton  to  Harold  A.  Barber,  of  Detroit. 
Lucia  Russell  to  Sherwood  Rollins. 
'14.     Marion  Gilmore  to  Ray  W.  Spear,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.   ■ 
Mary  Almeda  Johnson  to  Walter  Eugene  Richards. 
Grace  Middleton  to  George  Roberts,  Yale  1905,  Harvard  Law  1908, 

of  New  York  City. 
Ruth  Ripton  to  Thomas    Glen  Hoffman,  Ohio  Wesleyan  1911,  now 
with  the  General  Electric  Company  as  a  statistician. 
'15.     Helen  Safford  to  Robert  Reynolds,  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 

Corps.  They  are  to  be  married  November  24. 
'16.  Muriel  Wood  to  Caldwell  H.  Fisk,  of  Chicago. 
'17.     Elizabeth  Schmidt  to  Philip  Layton  Turner. 


MARRIAGES 

'11.     Leonora  McCarthy    to  Dallas  Wait,  Ensign,  U.   S.  N.,  August  4, 

1917.     Address:  82  Kay  Street,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
'12.     Emily  Baker  to   Charles   Allen   Bisbee,  July  25,   1917.     Address: 
Bisbees,  Massachusetts. 
Marion  Pierson  to  Harvey  William  Banks,  August  20,  1917. 
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'12.   Helen  Nichols  to  Charles  Wright    Bundy.     Address:  Jackson  Bar- 
racks, New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Gertrude  Theobald  to  Joseph  Donald  Doyle,  August  14,  1917.     Ad- 
dress: 132  Dover  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
'14.     Hazel  Finger  to  Franklyn  Albert  Rohn,  September  1,  1917.     Ad- 
dress:  177  34th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Ruth  Fisher  to  James  H.  Eldredge.  Address:  9797  Newton  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Josephine  Murison  to  George  A.  Lloyd,  August  25,  1917.  Address: 
Lake  Preston,  South  Dakota. 

Harriet  Wakelee  to  Henry  A.  Stringfellow,  September  22,  1917.  Ad- 
dress: 33i6  Lehigh  Avenue,  East  Liberty  Station,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Helen  Wyman  to  Duncan  Aikman,  July  7,  1917.     Helen  is  society 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican  and  Mr.  Aikman  is  feature 
editor. 
'17.     Dorothy  Hamilton  to  Charles  F.  Bursh. 

Ellen  Luedeke  to  Kneeland  B.  Wilkes,  September  8,  1917. 

Rachel  Talbot  to  David  Beaty,  Junior,  July  31,  1917. 


BIRTHS 

'06.     To   Marguerite    (Dixon)    Clark,  a  son,   Henry  Austin   Clark,  Jr., 

August  27,  1917. 
'12.     To    Ruth    (Binkerd)    Stott,  a  son,  Frederick  Anness,  August  31, 
1917. 

To  Nelle  (Pennell)   Simpson,  a  daughter. 

To  Charlotte   (Simmons)    Ormond,  a  daughter,  Mary  Huston,  July 
28,  1917. 

To  Betty  (Tucker)  Cushwa,  a  daughter,  Charlotte  Cheever,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1917. 

To  Margaret  (Washington)  Pfeiffer,  a  daughter,  Frances  Washing- 
ton, August  17,  1917. 

To  Freda    (Zimmer)    Finucane,  a  son,  Frederick   Thomas,  August 
25,  1917. 
'14.     To  Ruth  (Lockwood)  Cady,  a  daughter,  Joan,  July  8,  1917. 

To  Madeleine  (Mayer)  Low,  a  son,  Stuart  Mayer,  September  3,  1917. 

To    Eva    (Denison)     Neale,  a  son,  William  Denison,  September  6, 
1917. 

To  Grace  (Newkirk)   Trimble,  a  daughter,  Grace  Adele,  September 
16,  1917. 
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'11.  Alice  Smith  is  in  France  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Unit  from 
New  York.  It  is  known  as  Base  Hospital  No.  1,  having  taken  the 
place  of  the  English  Base  Hospital  No.  1. 
'13.  Maude  Barton  is  in  France  as  a  trained  nurse  with  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Address:  American  Red  Cross,  7  Rue 
Francois  Ier  Unit  No.  6,  Paris,  France. 
'14.  Louise  Baker  is  teaching  United  States  history  in  the  Gladed 
School,  Bennington,  Vermont. 

Leonora  Branch  is  reader  and  tutor  in  the  English  Composition  De- 
partment at  Mount  Holyoke. 

Helen  Brooks  is  teaching  Spanish  in  the  High  School,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

Ruth  Chester  is  teaching  chemistry  and  physics  in  Ginling  College, 
Nankin,  China. 

Anna  Colman  is  instructor  of  foods  and  cookery  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, New  York  City. 

Margaret  Farrand  is  doing  editorial  work  in  the  Paris  depot  of  the 
American  Fund  for  the  French  Wounded. 

Rosamond  Holmes  is  in  charge  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  at  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  near  Camp  Green. 

Blanche  Mitchell  sailed  for  France  early  in  June.  She  is  nursing 
in  Auxiliary  Hospital  No.  232,  No.  49,  Rue  La  Boetie,  Paris. 

Jean  Paton  is  assistant  principal  of  Mrs.  Hay's  School,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Josephine  Rummler  is  a  translator  decoder  with  the  rating  of  First 
Class  Yeoman  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Lois  Sillesky  is  teaching  the  violin  in  the  conservatory,  Lockport, 
New  York. 

Grace  Snow  is  a  private  secretary  in  the  Butterfield  Syndicate,  New 
York  City. 

Margaret  Spahr  is  teaching  mathematics  at  Miss  Fine's  School, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  taking  a  course  in  politics  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mary  Tolman  is  interviewing  secretary  in  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Occupations,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Torrison  is  a  secretary  in  the  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations, Chicago. 

Charlotte  Van  Winkle  is  a  freshman  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School. 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman  is  training  as  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary. 
'16.     Virginia  Andrews  is  teaching  English  and   German   at   Erasmus 
Hall,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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'16.  Justina  Hill  is  doing  bacteriological  work  in  the  army  camp  at  St. 

Petersburg,  Virginia. 
'17.     Tounette  Atkinson  is  assistant  principal  in  the  High  School,  Alfred, 
Maine. 

Ellen  Ineson  is  secretary  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Mary  Owen  is  teaching  mathematics  in  the   Principia   School,   St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Dorothy  Ross  is  at  home. 

Carolyn  Stearns  is  teaching  music  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Hazel   Toolan  is  in  the  Personal   Service  Department,   School  and 
College  Bureau,  John  Wanamakers,  New  York  City. 

Chrystine  Wagner  is  the  manager  of  the  stock  room  of  the  Cleve- 
land Red  Cross. 

Florence  Walsh  is  taking  a  course  at  the  Spencerian  Commercial 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Florence  Ward  is  motoring  west  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Honolulu. 


CALENDAR 

November  17.     Morris  House  Reception. 

29.     Thanksgiving  Day. 
December     1.     Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  So- 
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ERRATA 

On  page  79  the  word  graphaphone  should  read  graphophone. 
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THE  RAIN-CALL 

JUDITH    MATLACK 

The  Child 


Open  the  door  and  let  me  out! 

The  clouds  are  low;  the  leaves  are  still; 

The  rain  is  coming;  let  me  out! 

The  tree-frogs  call  me  from  the  hill. 

I  hear  a  patter  on  the  roof; 

I  see  pale  drops  creep  down  the  pane; 

A  damp  fresh  breeze  sweeps  through  the  trees; 

I  must  go  out  to  join  the  rain! 

It  marches  from  the  misty  sea; 
It  sifts  across  the  patchwork  grain ; 
I  feel  its  breath;  I  hear  its  voice; 
Let  me  go  out  to  greet  the  rain! 
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It  closes  in  and  blots  the  light; 
It  stamps  a  path  beneath  the  eaves; 
Its  volume  pours;  its  music  roars; 
Its  beauty  gleams  upon  the  leaves. 
Open  the  door  and  let  me  out! 
You  lock  and  bar  my  way  in  vain. 
Once  more,  I  pray  you,  let  me  out 
To  laugh  and  shout  amidst  the  rain! 

The  Housewife 

No,  little  one,  you  cannot  go 
To  share  the  revels  of  the  rain; 
The  shades  are  low;  the  fire  aglow; 
Come  back  unto  the  hearth  again! 

The  Child 

I  am  not  happy,  here  with  you ; 

These  four  walls  are  a  prison-room; 

The  sea-gulls  flutter  in  the  dusk; 

Their  white  wings  beckon  through  the  gloom. 

The  storm  is  wild  upon  the  shore; 
It  leaves  the  curving  flood-tide  higher. 
Far  up  the  beach  the  black  waves  reach 
And  spread  a  sheen  of  phosphorous  fire. 

The  green  woods  drip,  and  underfoot 
The  dead  leaves  shine  with  rusty  gold; 
Far,  far  beyond,  the  racing  pond 
Piles  foaming  castles,  fold  on  fold. 

Open  the  door  and  let  me  out! 
You  lock  and  bar  my  way  in  vain. 
Once  more,  I  pray  you,  let  me  out 
To  be  the  .soul  of  all  the  rain! 

The  Housewife 

No,  little  one,  you  cannot  go! 
Forget  the  calling  of  the  rain! 
The  baby  sleeps;  the  firelight  leaps; 
Come  back  unto  the  hearth  again ! 

****** 

In  sweeps  the  gale;  the  flames  grow  pale; 
Wide  is  the  door,  and  rent  its  chain. 
The  baby  steeps;  the  houseivife  weeps; 
On  drives  the  triumph  of  the  rain. 


GIFTS  OF  THE  SPIRIT 
A  Christmas  Story 

JEANNETTE  EVERETT  LAWS 

It  was  Christmas  time  in  Florence.  Chill  were  the  shadows 
in  the  Piazza  di  Giovanni  and  chill  the  snow-peaked  mountains 
enchaining  the  city.  The  pale  stars  lent  a  frost-silver  light 
to  the  great  bronze  gates,  now  whitening  the  face  of  some 
girl  through  the  loggia-arch,  now  glinting  upon  the  statued 
facade. 

The  shadows  seemed  to  have  penetrated  even  within  the 
little  Baptistery,  and  laid  cold  fingers  upon  the  boys  huddled 
in  the  flickering  light  of  an  altar  taper.  It  was  the  chill  of 
suspense,  which  makes  one's  throat  tighten,  and  one's  fingers 
clutch  one's  chair.  Brown  eyes  faltered,  then  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  face  of  a  man  with  white  hair  and  fluttering  baton. 
It  was  Messer  Luigi,  the  music-master.  His  voice  was  low, 
with  a  sweetness  of  tone  like  the  oid  organ  back  there  in  the 
shadows. 

"My  little  ones,  I  have  brought  you  here  from  the  streets  of 
Florence,  to  find  those  who  can  make  music,  who  can  sing." 
He  smiled,  touching  his  throat  suggestively. 

"Christmas  evening  we  shall  sing  here  the  story  of  the 
Christ-child.  You  have  done  well;  but  I  cannot  choose  you 
all.  Ah,  it  makes  me  sad  to  say  it.  I  shall  call  the  names  of 
you  who  will  come." 

Somewhere  a  bell  tolled.  It  was  Giotto's.  It  seemed  to 
ring  forever,  Leonardo  thought  as  he  watched  the  flaring 
taper.  The  eyes  of  the  music-master  grew  tender.  How  in- 
tense they  were,  these  Florentine  lads !  He  remembered  how 
it  had  been  with  him  once  long  ago,  and  he  wished  there  were 
no  choice.     Slowly  he  read  and  reverently : 

"Galileo,  Angelo,  Leonardo — " 

"Madonna,"  breathed  the  boy.     "I  am  chosen!" 

He  did  not  hear  the  other  names,  for  his  ears  rang  as  if  still 
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the  great  bell  tolled  and  tolled  again.  Before  his  blurring 
eyes  the  crucified  image  upon  the  altar  became  a  thousand 
images.  The  master  was  speaking  again,  and  his  delicate 
hands  trembled  until  the  heavy  ring  upon  his  finger  flashed. 

" Little  ones,  it  is  not  only  to  sing  with  your  voices  I  ask 
you ;  it  is  to  sing  with  your  souls.  The  Wise-Men  brought  the 
Christ  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  gifts  of  the  world ;  you, 
little  ones,  must  bring  Him  gifts  of  the  spirit,  you  who  sing  in 
San  Giovanni,  will  you?" 

Leonardo  felt  the  boys  crush  about  him  and  press  his  hot 
hand.  He  heard  soft  mumbling  in  his  ear.  They  were  glad 
they  said,  that  he,  Leonardo,  had  been  chosen.  He  could  not 
answer  them.  Out  through  the  great  middle  gate  he  ran,  out 
into  the  pale  star-shine.  The  shadows  along  the  Piazza  no 
longer  chilled  him,  and  the  mountains  seemed  triumphant  as 
he  raised  his  face  to  them. 

He  did  not  linger  tonight  near  the  quaint  shops  along  Ponte 
Vecchio,  his  face  was  turned  away  across  the  Arno  toward  a 
narrow  street.  He  stumbled  along  the  dark  court  and  through 
the  door  before  he  saw  his  mother's  face  shadowed  upon  the 
wall  and  heard  her  voice.  "Bambino,  bambino  mio!"  The 
baby  slept.  He  must  wait  a  little  longer.  He  lay  down  upon 
the  floor,  his  head  drooping  against  the  stone  stairs. 

"Gifts  of  the  spirit,"  he  murmured  and  slept. 


A  new  boy  had  come  to  the  stone  house  next  to  Leonardo. 
He  was  very  quiet  and  did  not  join  in  the  evening  games  with 
Michael  and  the  others.  When  his  name  was  mentioned  Leon- 
ardo's father  and  mother  touched  their  fingers  to  their  lips 
sadly.  Leonardo  did  not  understand.  He  was  afraid  the 
little  stranger  was  lonely,  for  he  passed  in  silence  with  averted 
eyes,  and  once  when  he  looked  up  quickly,  Leonardo  had  seen 
tears  in  them.  He  asked  the  little  mother  that  very  evening, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  Filipe  ?  Why  does  he  not  speak  to 
me?" 

He  saw  her  face  grow  white. 

"I  must  tell  thee,  Leonardo.     Filipe's  mother  and  father, 
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they  say,  'There  is  no  God,  there  is  no  God;'  then  Filipe  he 
is  sick,  very  sick  with  the  fever ;  when  he  is  well,  he  is  not  well, 
for  he  cannot  speak.  The  great  physician  says  he  does  not 
know  why,  but  he  cannot  speak."  She  bent  her  head  over 
him,  "He  is  cursed  by  God,  he  is  cursed  by  God." 

When  twilight  came  Leonardo  found  Filipe  in  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria  by  the  great  marble  fountain.  He  caught  his 
arm. 

"Filipe,  I  must  see  thee  and  speak  with  thee.  Come,  let  us 
walk  by  the  shops  on  Ponte  Vecchio."  Their  eyes  met  for  a 
moment,  then  Filipe  smiled.  They  moved  away  together. 
Leonardo  talked  most  of  San  Giovanni.  He  told  Filipe  of  the 
music-master  and  last  of  all  of  the  gifts  of  the  spirit.  Filipe's 
eyes  brimmed.  He  wrote  swiftly  in  his  little  book.  "Before 
I  was  sick,  I  could  sing.  Holy  Virgin,  I  would  give  my  life 
to  sing  again" — and  with  a  hoarse  cry  he  ran  away  mingling 
with  the  colored  crowd. 

It  was  the  last  choir  practise  before  Christmas.  Leonardo 
laid  away  his  white  robe  with  joy  and  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
He  could  not  forget  Filipe.  The  master  had  spoken  again  of 
the  gifts  and  some  had  told  what  they  would  bring,  the  myrrh 
of  unselfishness  and  love.  Leonardo  said  nothing.  He  had 
no  gift.  It  was  so  dark  he  could  barely  see  the  outlines  of  the 
great  bronze  gates.  Already  torches  flared  in  the  streets. 
Then — out  of  the  silence  came  a  sound,  terrible  and  familiar. 

Once  before  he  had  heard  it,  at  night  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 
It  was  Filipe.  A  dark  figure  crouched  in  the  shadows.  He 
had  heard  them  singing!  Leonardo  made  no  sign.  The  mist 
along  the  Piazza  seemed  to  chill  him  all  in  a  moment.  He 
raised  his  face  to  the  mountains.  They  were  cold.  The  world 
had  changed  and  happiness  was  gone.  He  could  think  only  of 
Filipe. 

"Madonna,  help  me !"  he  whispered,  and  sought  the  house  of 
the  music-master.  It  was  in  the  Via  de'  Bardi,  and  he  must 
pass  through  the  Mercato  Vecchio  where  the  venders  laughed 
and  cried  "Berlingozzi,"  then  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio  where 
images  of  the  Virgin  flashed  up  at  him  in  the  torch-light. 
Weary  he  sank  against  a  stone  bench  and  prayed  only  one 
prayer,  "Madonna,  help  me!"  over  and  over  again. 
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When  he  found  himself  in  the  cool  rooms,  rich  with  white- 
bound  books  he  felt  strangely  abashed.  The  music-master  en- 
tered bearing  a  twisted  lamp  which  shone  like  gold.  He  did 
not  seem  surprised.     He  only  said,  "What  is  it,  Leonardo?" 

"It  is  about  Filipe,"  said  Leonardo,  simply.  "He  used  to 
sing,  now  he  can  sing  no  more.  His  mother  and  father  say, 
There  is  no  God ;'  then  he  was  sick  with  the  fever  and  when 
he  was  well,  he  could  not  speak,  he  could  not  sing.  The  little 
mother  says  it  is  a  curse  of  God.  I  know  it  is  not,  Filipe  is 
a  good  boy.  He  is  my  friend.  I  wish  to  give  him  my  place  in 
the  choir.  He  cannot  sing  with  his  voice,  but  he  can  sing  with 
his  soul,  is  it  not  so,  master?" 

The  master  looked  full  into  the  face  of  the  boy.  Because  he 
understood  much  he  answered,  "I  will  tell  Filipe — enough.  It 
is  thy  gift  of  the  spirit,  little  one !" 

It  was  Christmas  in  Florence.  Leonardo  knew  that  many 
of  those  who  crowded  the  'Lung  Arno  and  the  Piazza  were 
going  to  the  little  Baptistery.  Lanterns  swung  in  the  hands 
of  children  and  music  sounded  from  the  loggias.  All  night 
had  the  bambino  cried  and  all  day,  so  must  the  little  mother 
stay  alone  in  the  dark  of  the  stone  court.  She  did  not  know 
about  Filipe.  Leonardo  could  not  tell  her.  He  did  not  know 
why.  He  was  very  happy.  The  world  had  changed;  again 
the  mountains  seemed  triumphant  as  he  raised  his  face  to 
them.  He  waited  by  the  bronze  gate  until  time  for  the  serv- 
ice, then  slipped  into  the  seat  kept  for  him  by  the  music-mas- 
ter. Filipe  was  there  in  his  white  robe  and  in  his  seat.  He 
must  never  know.  Leonardo  flushed  and  swayed  slightly  with 
the  music.  It  had  become  a  part  of  him.  Now  they  were  be- 
ginning the  last  great  anthem.  His  lips  found  the  words. 
Then  above  the  full  notes  sounded  a  new  voice — that  rare 
thing  even  in  Italy,  a  boy  soprano,  Leonardo  leaned  forward 
breathlessly.  It  was  not  Michael,  nor  Angelo,  nor — he  sprang 
to  his  feet.  It  was  Filipe !  Filipe  was  singing.  His  face  was 
dead  white  and  his  wide  eyes  fixed  upon  Leonardo.  The  altar 
tapers  flared  and  someone  sobbed.  It  was  marvellous,  the 
people  said.  Now  they  were  in  the  Piazza  again  and  she  who 
had  sobbed  was  laughing  as  her  lantern  flashed. 
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In  the  pale  star-shine,  Leonardo  and  Filipe  went  with  the 
music-master  to  the  great  physician.  What  miracle  was  it 
that  had  given  back  the  voice  ?  No  one  knew.  The  physician 
read  from  a  great  book  and  shook  his  head ;  the  mother  said  in 
contrition,  "It  was  God  !" 

But  only  the  music-master  understood  when  he  laid  his  hand 
on  Leonardo's  head  and  said  so  low  that  only  the  boy  could 
hear,  "Thy  gift  of  the  spirit,  little  one!" 


LE  NOUVEAU  RICHE 

ANNA   JULIA   KOFFINKE 

Oh,  the  world's  so  narrow  and  blind  below; 

It  doesn't  see,  and  it  doesn't  know 

What  I  know. 

You  must  come  to  me  in  my  cherry-tree, 

And  swing  up  high  if  you  care  to  see 

What  I  see. 

I  was  down  with  you  not  long  ago, 

But  I  watched  the  clouds,  and  longed  to  know 

What  they  know. 

So  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cherry-tree ; 

I  thought  maybe  there  I  could  better  see 

As  they  see. 

And  oh,  while  winds  through  my  treetop  blow 

And  sway  and  swing  me,  high  and  low, 

Guess  what  I  know! 

I  wouldn't  now  for  kingdoms  three 

Be  back  in  the  world,  where  they  cannot  see 

What  I  see. 


WHEN  LUKE  WAS  DRAFTED 

BETH  MacDUFFIE 

We  had  never  wanted  to  get  mixed  up  in  it  in  the  beginning'. 
Jim  Hastings  told  his  wife  that  he  didn't  know  what  it  was  all 
for  anyhow,  and  when  the  husband  of  the  president  of  the 
Literary  Circle  says  a  thing  it's  pretty  near  authority  in  our 
village.  Then  the  first  thing  any  of  us  knew,  one  of  them  tow- 
headed  Simpson  children  down  at  the  wharf  came  shrieking  up 
to  the  post-office  with  the  evening  paper.  He  always  drove 
the  mail  team  so  he  got  the  news  first,  which  didn't  seem  right 
somehow  when  the  town  had  to  buy  shoes  for  every  Simpson 
child  so's  it  could  go  to  school.  Well,  he  jumped  off  the  team 
like  a  crazy  one  and  shouted,  "America's  at  war  with  Ger- 
many !"  He's  a  funny  one,  always  play-acting,  and  I  guess  he 
thought  he  was  Paul  Revere  or  somebody.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  everything  had  gone  wrong  all  day,  so  I  guess  I  snapped 
at  him.  "Gra-shus,  William  Howard  Simpson!  Don't  you 
know  that  when  a  woman's  got  nerves  she  mustn't  ever  be 
scairt  that  way  ?"  He  commenced  to  sort  of  snivel  about  his 
"brother  going  to  France,"  but  I  couldn't  sympathize  much. 
There  always  were  about  four  too  many  Simpsons,  anyway, 
at  one  time  or  another. 

I  had  to  stop  in  at  Mis'  Whitmore's  store  to  get  my  meat  for 
next  day's  dinner  and  I  got  so  interested  in  her  new  Sears- 
Roebuck  catalogue  I  'most  forget  the  news  until  I  got  home. 
By  the  time  I'd  done  up  the  dishes  and  had  started  on  my  darn- 
ing, Mel  came  in  from  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  meeting.  It  seems  they'd 
talked  about  nothing  but  the  war  all  evening,  and  he'd  heard 
some  pretty  hot  stuff  for  a  while.  Most  of  the  men  didn't  put 
much  stock  in  Uncle  Sam's  doing  anything  but  sending  over 
wheat  and  money  and  the  like'.  A  week  or  so  went  by  and 
none  of  the  boys  did  anything  about  enlisting  so  I  sort  of  for- 
got all  about  it  in  getting  the  house  ready  to  rent  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

My  boy,  Luke,  talked  about  it  some,  but  you  can  guess  right 
that  I  put  my  foot  down  hard  then.  He'd  got  stirred  up  by 
those  romantic-looking  posters  up  in  the  post-office  and  to  hear 
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him  talk  you'd  think  a  soldier's  life  was  a  bed  of  roses.  But  I 
pointed  out  real  plain  that  there  were  plenty  of  other  young- 
men  beside  him  who  could  go,  and  Mel  said  he  thought  it  was 
more  Luke's  duty  to  stay  at  home  where  he  was  a  real  service, 
trucking  for  the  sardine  factory.  Luke  listened  to  his  father's 
reasoning,  but  I  guess  he  had  quite  a  time  explaining  it  to  that 
black-haired,  Congregational  minister's  girl  he's  been  going 
around  with.  She's  a  fiery  young  thing,  and  I  guess  she 
thought  she'd  be  right  up  in  high  society  if  Luke  wore  khaki 
instead  of  balbriggan. 

So  time  slipped  by  until  one  night  when  Luke  came  home 
with  the  Sentinel.  He  said  he'd 'been  drafted  and  had  a  low 
serial  number,  too.  He  looked  so  queer  I  just  stood  there,  all 
soap  and  suds  from  the  dishes  and  stared.  He  stood  sort  of 
stiff  and  straight,  and  his  chin  had  taken  on  a  funny,  square 
look  he  used  to  get  when  Mel  called  him  down  in  front  of  other 
boys.  I  could  see  him  watching  me  close  to  see  what  I  was 
going  to  do  next.  To  this  day,  I  don't  know  what  I  did  do. 
I'd  always  fancied  the  idea  of  being  a  grey-haired,  story-book 
Mother,  waving  farewell  to  my  "soldier  son" — but  I  guess  I 
just  finished  the  dishes  as  usual. 

Luke  and  Mel  sat  on  the  porch  and  smoked.  I  kept  hearing 
little  snatches  of  what  they  were  talking  about,  through  the 
kitchen  window.  Walter  Mason,  the  shoe-maker's  father, 
stopped  at  the  gate  for  a  minute,  and  I  heard  him  say  in  his 
squeaky,  little  old  voice,  "It  certainly  does  seem  queer  to  me 
how  the  Gov'ment's  running  this  thing.  Here's  every  man  in 
the  township  got  a  number  in  the  Sentinel!  Looks  to  me  as  if 
Tremont  was  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  whole  war,  anyhow." 

It  did  me  good  to  hear  Mel  laugh  and  begin  to  explain  in  his 
slow  drawl  how  the  serial  number  was  different  from  the  other 
number  printed  in  the  paper.  Finally,  Mel  called  in  that  he 
and  Luke  was  going  to  the  "pictures,"  and  didn't  I  want  to  go. 
I  said  casual-like  that  I  guessed  I'd  press  out  some  things,  and 
they  went  off. 

I  plumped  down  then  and  got  all  ready  for  a  good  cry.  But 
somehow  the  tears  wouldn't  come,  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Bulger  from  down  the  road  dropped  in,  as  she 
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heard,  "Luke  was  going  to  France."  Even  then  all  I  could 
do  was  to  rock  back  and  forth  moaning  now  and  then  in  a  gen- 
teel manner.  I  felt  bad  enough  but  I  couldn't  get  up  any 
steam,  somehow.  All  I  could  find  to  express  what  I  felt  was, 
"What  do  I  care  for  Alsass  and  Lorraine?"  Those  words  kept 
repeating  themselves  over  and  over  again  in  my  mind,  until  I 
went  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  Luke  never  says  much,  but  I  could 
see  he  was  just  as  glad  that  I  "hadn't  let  loose." 

The  next  morning,  everyone  met  me  as  if  they  were  chief 
mourners  or  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased,  until  I  felt 
worse  than  ever.  But  still,  something  inside  of  me  kept 
getting  prouder  and  gladder  for  Luke.  The  only  real  sym- 
pathy I  had  was  from  Lem  Peterson,  who  brings  the  milk. 
He's  so  doubled  up  with  rheumatism  that  he  isn't  any  bigger 
than  a  ten-year-old,  and  he  always  sits  down  and  rests  on  every 
door-step.     He  began  that  night  in  his  dry,  deliberate  way. 

"I  hear  Luke's  going  over  and  help  fight  the  Kaiser.  Well, 
don't  know  as  I  blame  him.  I'd  go  if  they'd  let  me,  an'  I'm 
a  better  shot  than  most  of  these  young  lady-men  in  the  city, 
who  never  even  saw  a  gun  before.  But  I  shouldn't  worry 
much,  Mrs.  Martin,  I'm  positive  certain  of  one  thing.  This 
war  won't  last  two  months,  for  that  nephew  of  mine  up  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  drafted  this  week,  and  he's  never  held 
a  job  for  two  months  yet." 

The  laugh  I  had  over  that  did  me  a  world  of  good,  and  be- 
sides, as  the  days  went  by  people's  sympathy  grew  wearing. 
When  Luke  was  actually  accepted,  I  guess  he  wasn't  any 
gladder  than  I  was,  nor  any  prouder.  He  went  off  to  camp 
a  week  ago,  and  one  of  the  Simpson  boys  (they're  all  flat- 
footed  and  near-sighted  and  half  starved)  is  driving  his  truck 
until  he  gets  back. 

He  likes  it  lots  and  writes  of  all  the  new  things  he  sees  up 
there.  Last  night  he  sent  me  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper 
saying  that  the  Maine  boys  were  the  finest  material  offered  for 
the  army. 

I  can't  say  I  care  much,  even  now,  for  Alsass  and  Lorraine. 
I  do  feel,  though,  as  if  I  had  a  right  to  stand  up  and  sing  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  at  the  pictures,  just  before  the  show 
begins. 


CUPID'S  WAY 

EDITH  MATHILDE  LEVY 

One  of  the  favorite  topics  of  feminine  discussion  in  the 
veranda  circles  of  the  fashionable  Hotel  Antlers  this  summer 
was  Marian  Newton.  Someone  always  started  by  saying-  in  an 
apologetic  way  that  she  was  a  nice  girl. 

"Yes,"  another  one  would  remark,  condescendingly.  "Her 
social  position  must  be  recognized,  and  she  is  really  quite 
pretty,  but  she  is  so — er — so,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

The  other  ladies  would  nod  wisely  and  Marian  was  settled. 

The  younger  people  were  rather  more  definite.  "She's  too 
clever,"  the  boys  said.  "She  can't  talk  of  anything  less  than 
pan-altruism,  and  we're  not  up  to  that."  "She's  a  bore,"  the 
girls  judged  from  the  first  evening. 

So  Marian  was  left  severely  alone,  and  she  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it  at  all.  In  fact,  I  think  she  hardly  noticed  it.  I  began 
by  thinking  her  worth  investigating-,  but  a  very  little  of  her 
philosophy  went  a  long  way,  and  I  found  it  totally  impossible 
to  interest  her  in  anything  that  I  could  say.  My  chum  and  I 
decided  that  we  weren't  clever  enough  to  interest  her,  but  if 
we  could  only  find  someone — .  We  picked  the  two  boys  who 
had  the  best  reputations  for  intelligence,  and  each  of  them 
took  her  walking  in  turn.  Both  came  back  looking  bored  to 
that  passive,  cow-like  state  where  nothing*  seems  to  matter 
any  more.  Then  we  asked  Miss  Haskell,  a  high  school  prin- 
cipal, to  try,  and  she  returned,  declaring  with  considerable 
heat  that  the  girl  didn't  give  her  time  to  say  how  foolish  she 
had  thought  her.  We  begged  the  minister  to  see  what  he 
could  do,  but  he  was  with  her  only  ten  minutes,  and  later  ex- 
plained that  he  was  on  his  vacation  and  really  couldn't,  and 
so  forth.  So  we  gave  up  Marian  in  despair  and  left  her  en- 
tirely to  Fate. 

Then,  one  sunny  day,  D.  J.  Fairbanks,  2nd  Lieut,  registered. 
His  first  name  was,  "David,  call  me  Dave,"  and  he  was  bluff, 
good-humored,  and  full  of  fun,  but  not  at  all  intellectual.     He 
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was  interested  in  everyone,  even  Marian,  and  was  seen  to  go 
walking  with  her  the  day  after  his  arrival.  The  boys  made 
trite  remarks  about  all  courage  not  being  confined  to  battle 
fields,  and  the  girls  thought  it  quite  the  strangest  thing  they 
had  heard  this  season.  But  Marian  continued  to  give  much  of 
her  time  to  Lieut.  Fairbanks,  quite  unaware  that  her  name 
was  again  being  used  with  grea,t  frequency  in  the  veranda 
circles. 

Mrs.  Fitch  announced  one  day  that  she  had  come  upon  them 
suddenly  in  the  wood- walk,  and  he  was  telling  a  football  ad- 
venture, and  Marian  was  listening  and  not  saying  a  word. 
Imagine,  football!  Then  one  of  the  girls  said  she  had  come 
out  on  the  porch  one  night  and  had  heard  them  talking 
about  the  stars,  and  not  astronomically,  either.  But  many 
would  not  believe  this  at  all.  I  did  not  tell  them  that  I  had 
found  the  two  in  the  summer-house  when  it  was  quite  too  late 
for  the  view,  and  that  what  I  heard  before  I  could  back  out 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  football,  or  stars,  or  even 
pan-altruism. 


REMEMBRANCE 

JEANNETTE  EVERETT  LAWS 

O,  it's  summer  in  my  heart! 
Though  the  flurries  of  December 
Bring  the  Christmas  spirit  nearer, 
And  the  sea  holds  us  apart; 
Still  it's  summer  in  my  heart. 
Now  I  linger  and  remember 
The  bridge  where  waters  murmur, 
And  our  mirrored  faces  met, 
Where  the  willows  hung  so  still, 
And  the  meadow  grass  was  wet. 
O,  the  winter  wind  is  chill, 
But  it's  summer  with  me  ye?! 


PETIT  GASPARD 

RAIJEAN  BREESE 

Miss  Docility  was  a  little  old  maid.  She  lived  in  a  little 
old  house  in  a  village,  which  should  have  been  in  New  England, 
and  was  as  historical  and  shut-in  as  any  place  of  which  Massa- 
chusetts could  boast.  Even  as  the  Puritans  had  selected  New 
England,  the  Quakers  had  selected  Pennsylvania,  and  Miss 
Dossie  had  just  as  rigid  traditions  of  fun-scorning  ancestors 
as  any  New  Englander  to  guide  her  over  the  well-worn  paths 
of  righteousness. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  her  without  overworking  the  adjectives 
little  and  old.  If  I  were  to  give  what  one  might  call  a  "life- 
size"  portrait  of  her  and  her  life,  I  should  have  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  using  Sentimental  Tommy's  method  and  sub- 
stituting "stroke"  every  time,  but  rather  than  bore  you,  I 
will  let  you  imagine  for  yourself  the  details  of  a  most  humdrum 
existence. 

Just  at  the  time  when  most  girls  are  going  away  to  school, 
falling  in  love,  and  having  fun  generally,  Miss  Dossie  had  had 
to  give  all  her  attention  to  a  bed-ridden  Mother.  Now  that 
her  mother  no  longer  needed  her  attention  she  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  she  was  old,  old  without  ever  having  had  a  romantic 
adventure.  To  be  sure  she  had  fancied  that  the  minister, 
years  before,  on  a  duty  visit  during  her  mother's  illness,  had 
held  her  hand  with  a  sympathetic  pressure  a  trifle  longer  than 
was  necessary,  but  to  quote  several  matrons  of  the  village, 
"Lavinia  Simmons  had  hooked  him"  and  her  need  for  romance 
was  barely  kept  alive  by  her  contact  with  her  Sunday  School 
class  of  girls,  who  were  just  having  the  fun  that  Miss  Docility 
had  missed. 

Why  is  it  that  works  of  art  are  always  made  much  of  be- 
cause of  their  age  and  that  people  generally  are  not?  In- 
stead of  being  displayed,  Miss  Dossie,  who  had  much  the  same 
charm  as  the  Sheraton  table — a  charm  which  comes  from  in- 
herent beauty  of  line   and    a  long  career  of  usefulness,  was 
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allowed  to  retire  to  a  dusty  corner,  as  if  she  had  been  a  "Grand 
Rapids  yellow  pine"  type  of  person. 

Her  mother,  her  constant  companion,  lived  on  the  theory 
that  we  each  construct  our  own  universe  by  our  thinking,  and 
so  even  the  spiritual  outlet  of  taking  an  interest  in  the  events 
of  the  world  was  denied  her.  She  did  not  wish  to  think  of 
war,  therefore  it  did  not  exist.  There  was  no  such  mistake  in 
her  universe  and  Miss  Dossie  saw  only  an  occasional  news- 
paper. It  was  from  the  Sunday  School  class  that  she  heard 
about  things,  but  even  such  an  event  as  the  "Lusitania"  struck 
her  as  some  nightmare,  a  punishment  for  a  too  generous  piece 
of  pie.  When  the  local  company  of  National  Guard  left  for 
the  training  camp  it  was  just  a  parade  down  Main  Street  like 
the  one  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but,  little  as  this  impressed  Miss 
Dossie,  it  was  what  dramatists  call  the  "moving  force"  in  her 
life.  It  started  the  Sunday  School  class  knitting  sweaters. 
Every  Sunday  the  girls  talked  about  it  before  the  lesson. 
"I  think  the  purled  ones  are  warmer." 
"John  says  that  twenty-five  inches  is  long  enough." 
"Do  you  think,  Sally,  that  number  three  needles  are  large 
enough?" 

And  at  last ,  said  fluffy-haired  Martha  Webster,  "Miss 
Dossie,  aren't  you  knitting  a  sweater  for  someone?" 

Horrible  to  state  (I  am  sure  the  ancestral  jaws  fell  open,  if 
angels  have  jaws)  she  told  a  fib  and  said,  "Yes." 

I  don't  quite  know  how  to  describe  Miss  Dossie's  feelings 
after  she  got  over  her  astonishment  at  herself.  It  was  rather 
pleasant  to  note  the  interest  she  caused.  (Someone  of  those 
ancestors  must  have  been  a  black  sheep  for  she  followed  her 
first  fib  with  a  second.) 

In  response  to  Martha's  questioning  as  to  the  sweater's  des- 
tination, she  answered,  "It  is  for  a  Frenchman." 

Later  in  her  horrified  regret  Miss  Dossie  decided  that  the 
best  thing  to  do,  since  she  had  started  on  a  career  of  deceit, 
was  to  make  her  statement  good  and,  concealing  the  wor 
from  her  mother,  make  a  sweater  and  send  it  to  the  Red  Cross 
to  send  abroad.  It  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  affair  thai 
the  sweater  was  for  a    Frenchman.     Not  a  Scotchman  wh< 
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would,  like  as  not,  be  like  that  dour  MacPherson,  who  was 
poor-director,  or  a  stupid  Englishman  who  always  had  to  have 
a  joke  explained,  but  for  a  daring,  witty  Frenchman  with  all 
the  romance  of  the  unknown.  To  Miss  Dossie,  France  was 
almost  as  fascinatingly  non-existent  as  the  land  of  silver  fruit 
in  the  fairy  tale,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  she  was 
inventing  a  man  to  wear  the  sweater.  He  would  be  a  jolly 
fellow,  a  man  of  whom  a  little  old  maid  would  not  be  too  much 
in  awe,  with  a  little  whimsical  mustache.  The  sweater  slowly 
grew  after  Miss  Dossie's  lamp  was  lighted  each  night. 

One  day  the  manager  of  a  big  New  York  photographer's  re- 
ceived the  oddest  letter.     This  is  the  way  it  read : 

Quakerville,  Penn. 
Barony  and  Sons,  New  York, 

Dear  Sirs : — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  one  dollar  bill.  Will 
you  please  send  me  a  photograph  of  a  French  soldier.  I 
should  prefer  one  with  a  mustache  if  you  have  one. 

Yours  truly, 

Docility  Wayne. 

Fortunately  the  manager  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  pic- 
ture was  more  than  satisfactory,  for  besides  the  mustache 
there  was  a  "Medale  Militaire." 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  mere  person  become  a  personage? 
From  being  a  rather  vague,  elderly  spinster  without  an  inter- 
est in  life,  Miss  Docility  became  a  character  in  a  very  thrilling 
romance.  Its  reflections  in  her  eyes  caused  the  Sunday  School 
class  to  mildly  wonder  what  had  "come  over  Miss  Dossie"  and 
the  minister  remarked  to  Lavinia,  "Miss  Docility  looks  as 
if  she  has  had  a  spiritual  manifestation.  Her  expression  is  so 
uplifted."     Perhaps  he  came  nearer  to  the  truth  than  he  knew. 

The  photograph  was  christened  Gaspard,  for  the  man  had 
just  the  merry,  careless  expression  that,  in  Miss  Dossie's  mind, 
matched  the  name.  Soon  another  thread  was  added  to  the 
"tangled  web"  that  she  wove  after  she  retired  to  her  room 
for  the  night.  The  merino  shawl  had  begun  by  concealing  a 
sweater.  Now  there  was  added  to  its  collection  a  French 
Grammar  from  the  Public  Library.     I  wonder  whether  you 
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have  any  idea  what  French  meant  to  Miss  Docility?  Hers 
was  the  provincialism  which  considers  anyone  of  slightly 
darker  complexion  than  her  own  a  Dago,  and  foreigner  a  term 
of  derogation.  To  her  French  meant  hopelessly  frivolous 
and  immoral,  but,  after  a  life  of  unmitigated  boredom,  there 
is  a  delightful  variety  in  the  mere  thought  of  wickedness,  even 
the  wickedness  of  studying  French. 

Finally  the  sweater  was  finished  and  was  carried  to  the  Red 
Cross  rooms  with  a  little  paper  attached.  On  it  she  had 
written  "Pour  Gaspard"  and  her  name  and  address. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  submraine  or  so,  the  sweater 
finally  reached  its  destination — a  sad,  war-dazed  soldier  of  the 
French  army  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  a  provincial  school 
before  the  catastrophe  had  occurred  and  taken  from  him  every- 
thing except  material  existence.  This  man's  story  was  tragic 
almost  beyond  Miss  Dossie's  belief.  Bit  by  bit  he  unfolded 
it  to  her.  As  the  correspondence  between  these  two  pro- 
gressed, correspondence  begun  with  the  simple  note  of  thanks 
the  Frenchman's  courtesy  found  a  duty,  there  became  evident 
a  curious  spiritual  similarity.  Each  was  lonesome.  M. 
d'Angele's  sadness  was  that  of  separation  from  everything 
that  meant  life  to  him;  his  village,  his  school,  and  his  three 
motherless  children,  who  had  been  lost  in  the  hurried  retreat 
before  the  German  advance,  and  had  disappeared  beyond  all 
hope  of  his  ever  finding  them. 

"You  can  comprehend,  Mademoiselle,"  he  wrote,  "that  the 
confusion  was  incredible.  My  wife  had  been  taken  a  short 
time  before  and  now  I  know  that  God  was  good  for  she  es- 
caped untold  misery.  The  infants  were  entrusted  to  a 
neighbor  when  the  call  came  for  me  to  join  my  regiment,  but 
figure,  Mademoiselle,  the  confusion  when  a  whole  regiment  is 
set  on  the  march  at  an  hour's  notice.  My  infants  strayed 
from  the  cart,  and,  if  God  is  good,  they  are  with  him.  Of  the 
other  alternative  I  dare  not  think." 

Have  you  any  idea  what  this  meant  to  Miss  Dossie?  Not 
just  something  she  had  read  somewhere,  but  a  real  letter  from 
a  man  she  had  never  tried  to  dissociate  from  the  picture  from 
Barony's.     The  smiling,  rather  pert  face  in  the  photograph 
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was  as  different  as  possible  from  the  grave  countenance  of  the 
schoolmaster,  but  the  important  thing  was  the  effect  on  Miss 
Dossie.  A  window  had  been  opened  through  which  she  looked 
on  the  world  for  the  first  time  and  she  recognized  how  futile 
her  life  was  and  how  much  work  there  was  to  be  done  by  such 
people  as  herself.  She  saw  in  all  its  starkness  the  world  which 
her  mother  insisted  did  not  exist,  and  this  was  the  real  be- 
ginning of  her  life. 

If  this  were  a  fairy  story  or  a  romance  for  some  one  of  the 
sugary  "Women's  Magazines"  Miss  Dossie  would  have  started 
for  France  immediately,  met  her  schoolmaster  who  had  been 
wounded,  nursed  him  back  to  life,  and,  having  found  the  three 
children,  the  wedding  bells  would  have  rung,  and  all  concerned 
would  have  lived  happily  ever  afterward.  This,  however,  is  a 
true  story  and  have  you  forgotten  the  adjective  which,  with 
little,  was  so  necessary  in  describing  Miss  Dossie?  Yes.  It 
was  old.  Miss  Docility  was  old,  or  at  least  oldish,  and  the 
journey  to  France  is  only  for  the  young  and  efficient. 

That  romance  was  not  for  her  but  who  shall  say  that  the  ad- 
venture which  was  coming  to  her  was  any  the  less  satisfactory 
or  poignant  ?  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  was.  For  the  first  time 
she  defied  her  Mother  and  dropped  a  bomb  on  the  quiet  vil- 
lage. She  was  going  to  adopt  three  children!  As  Lavinia 
said  later,  "Not  one  child  but  three!  And  foreigners  who 
can't  even  talk  a  language  a  Christian  can  understand." 
(Lavinia  had  what  is  known  as  a  tongue  in  her  head.) 

The  thought  of  those  children  had  haunted  Miss  Dossie. 
The  Quakerville  children  were  so  warmly  protected  and  it 
really  affected  her  sense  of  fitness  to  remember  that  there  were 
children  who  were  not  so  fortunate.  To  be  sure  she  could  not 
hope  to  find  the  particular  "infants"  of  the  schoolmaster,  but 
then,  when  you  came  right  down  to  it,  the  photograph  of  her 
beautiful,  daring  Gaspard  was  not  the  schoolmaster.  These 
children  would  be  the  "infants"  of  the  wonderful  Gaspard  of 
the  picture  and  of  her  imaginings. 

The  necessary  red  tape  was  soon  set  rolling  and  in  the 
course  of  time  three  solemn  tots  were  brought  to  Quakerville 
by  an  ultra-efficient  lady  of  the  Belgian  Relief.  After  the 
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lady  had  left,  a  shyness  settled  on  the  little  group.  It  was 
broken  only  when  Miss  Dossie  dropped  to  her  knees  and 
gathered  the  littlest  one  in  her  stiff,  unaccustomed  arms.  As 
the  little  boy  looked  up  with  a  ghost  of  a  twinkle  that  not  even 
the  sorrows  of  his  baby  life  had  been  able  to  efface,  she  was  re- 
minded of  the  photograph,  and  she  stammered  shyly  in  her 
self-taught  French, 

"I  will  call  thee,  Petit  Gaspard." 

Miss  Dossie's  romance  had  begun. 


QUAKER  GRAY 

DOROTHY  WORTHINGTON  BUTTS 

O !     For  the  gray  of  the  day  at  eve ! 

The  dusk  that  is  fresh  and  cool, 

When  cares  weigh  heavy  that  hot  hours  leave; 

O,  for  the  twilight  pool! 

0,  for  the  gray  of  the  passing  storms, 
When  earth  and  the  soul  are  dry, 
When  eyes  are  blinded  by  dazzling  forms; 
O,  for  the  Quaker  sky! 

O,  for  the  gray  of  the  life  that  comes 
When  riot  rules  o'er  the  earth, 
And  fainting  heart  to  fatigue  succumbs; 
O,  for  reprieve  from  mirth! 


SKETCHES 


A  FRIEND  OF  FRANCE 

True  letters  from  an  American  in  active  service  before  the  United  States 
had  declared  war,  and  after. 

Paris,  October  26,  1916. 

It  seems  as  if  I  had  been  over  here  for  years  instead  of  days. 
I  have  been  so  very  busy  getting  uniforms,  equipment,  permits 
to  do  about  everything  under  the  sun,  and  countless  papers 
to  show  that  I  am  truly  a  friend  of  France,  that  I  am  quite 
respectable,  sober,  and  responsible,  and  so  on,  until  my 
wallet — which  one  must  always  carry — looks  like  a  youthful 
suitcase.  We  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  work  on  new 
machines  lately — getting  them  ready  for  the  field,  testing  and 
mounting  tires,  going  over  motors  and  so  forth,  just  like  a 
bunch  of  mechanics. 

We  are  quartered  in  a  very  beautiful  old  chateau,  which 
Franklin  used.  It  is  in  Passy — one  of  the  nicest  districts  of 
Paris — right  on  the  Seine  and  only  a  short  distance  from 
Eifel  Tower.  The  place  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Field 
Service  as  a  headquarters  by  some  French  family.  We  sleep 
in  three  big  rooms  on  a  terrace  which  leads  out  into  a  huge 
garden  running  right  down  to  an  avenue  along  the  river  bank. 
Our  Paris  Service — composed  of  men  who  are  getting  a  little 
experience  before  going  to  the  front — lives  out  at  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine  near  the  American  Hospital.  They  do  practically 
nothing  but  meet  trains  of  blesses  coming  down  from  the  front 
and  take  them  to  hospitals.  That  part  of  the  Service  is  tame 
I  should  think,  and  the  men  in  it  seem  of  a  rather  different 
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caliber  from  those  one  meets  around  here.  Naturally  the 
Field  Service  men,  being  under  fire  practically  all  the  time, 
some  having  been  badly  wounded  and  a  few  killed,  feel  just 
a  bit  superior  to  these  safe  and  sane  chauffeurs. 

Things  look  as  if  we  might  be  sent  out  at  almost  any  time 
now.  I'm  enjoying  Paris  very  much  and  having  some  inter- 
esting times  but  one  can't  help  wanting  to  get  out  where  things 
are  "doing"  every  minute.  The  city  itself  is  fascinating. 
Things  go  on  practically  the  same  as  usual,  but  at  night  it  is 
too  odd  for  words.  The  lights  are  few  and  far  between,  taxis 
crawl  along  with  the  dimmest  of  side  lights,  cafes  close  at 
about  ten-thirty  or  eleven  and  not  many  theatres  are  open.  I 
have  been  to  a  few  good  movies,  though,  and  it  is  fun  to  run 
around  on  boulevards  that  used  to  be  light  as  day  and  of  a 
gayety  that  few  other  cities  could  even  imitate.  One  sees 
many  soldiers  and  a  great  many  women  doing  men's  work. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  place  is  so  wonderful  that  you  can't 
help  being  impressed  by  it.  I  am  beginning  to  marvel  more 
and  more  at  the  splendid  character  and  strength  these  people 
show.  I  have  always  loved  the  French  and  admired  them — 
but  probably  more  for  their  cleverness,  vivacity  and  artistic 
qualities  than  for  anything  else.  Now  one  can  see  what  such 
a  people  are  capable  of  when  the  party  is  called  off  and  busi- 
ness begins,  and  it  is  certainly  a  sight  worth  seeing.  You 
couldn't  pay  me  to  leave  it  all,  and  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how 
glad  I  am  that  I  have  come.  College  seems  far  away  and  very 
small.  This  is  a  regular  man's  party  pver  here  and  if  I  can 
manage  to  play  even  a  small  part  in  it  I  shall  be  a  very  happy 
person. 


Verdun  Sector,  November  29,  1916. 

Your  letter  was  brought  over  to  me  from  camp  and  I  was 
truly  "tickled  to  death"  when  I  saw  it.  I  am  up  here  on 
twenty-four  hour  picket  duty  and  do  not  get  relieved  till  ten 
a.  m.,  so  the  men  who  report  here  before  going  out  on  the  runs 
generally  bring  mail  up  to  their  stranded  and  exiled  brothers. 
Of  course  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  definite  idea  of  where  I  am 
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than  simply  the  Verdun  sector.  Our  section  taps  the  front 
line  at  two  points.  One  is  in  a  deserted  and  horribly  shelled- 
up  town — the  loneliest  and  most  desolate  looking  place  im- 
aginable. The  only  people  there  are  some  medical  men  and 
stretcher  bearers  who  go  down  into  the  trenches  at  night  and 
bring  up  the  wounded.  The  station,  or  abri,  an  underground 
place,  and,  in  this  case,  one  protected  from  shell  fire  by  tons 
of  sand  bags  and  logs,  is  a  sort  of  gathering  place  from  which 
three  or  four  miles  of  trenches  in  each  direction  are  looked 
after.  Our  cars  go  up  to  these  places  at  night,  take  the 
wounded  down  to  the  "poste  de  secours"  where  they  are 
given  another  dressing  if  necessary,  then  to  the  base  hospital, 
where  a  corps  of  doctors  dress,  diagnose  and  sort  the  men. 
They  are  then  distributed  to  smaller  hospitals  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  wounds,  or  sent  down  to  an  evacuation  hos- 
pital and  shipped  out  of  the  war  zone  to  Paris  or  the  south  of 
France.  The  other  abri  that  we  go  to  is  simply  a  dugout  in 
the  side  of  a  hill.  Both  places  are  reached  by  badly  shelled 
and  unprotected  roads,  so  we  can't  work  on  them  except  at 
night,  but  the  other  work,  carrying  men  from  the  base  to  other 
hospitals  and  so  on,  is  done  night  and  day. 

This  section  is  made  up  of  twenty-five  men  under  an  Ameri- 
can chief  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  French  army.  We  have 
quite  a  "classy"  camp — a  big  barrack  room  (which  is  colder 
than  ice),  machine  shop,  eating  and  telephone  house  with 
kitchen  attached,  and  several  smaller  buildings.  The  life  is 
practically  all  out  of  doors  and  we  manage  to  have  some 
awfully  good  times.  Night  work  is,  of  course,  nervous  work, 
for  we  do  all  our  driving  without  lights  and  over  roads  that 
have  been  shelled  so  that  for  the  most  part  you  scarcely  recog- 
nize them.  Then  there  is  always  the  delightful  prospect  of 
getting  in  the  way  of  an  arriving  shell  yourself,  for  our  two 
"bad"  runs  lie  almost  too  close  to  the  Boche  trenches  for  one's 
health.  But  e'est  la  guerre — and  we  are  all  going  through  an 
experience  that  is  worth  a  whole  lot  and  in  getting  this  ex- 
perience we  are  helping  a  little  the  cause  of  France. 

You  have  no  idea  how  absolutely  beautiful  a  night  around 
here  can  be — especially  one  that  is  not  foggy.     Star  shells  are 
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juggled  up  and  down  as  if  some  great  invisible  hand  were 
playing  with  brilliant  fire  discs.  Shells  whistle  through  the 
air  'way  over  your  head,  the  sky  flashes  up  with  the  reflection 
of  gun  fire,  and  there  is  an  almost  constant  concussion  of 
everything  from  the  big  "380's"  to  the  small,  snappy  and  very 
business-like  "75's." 

>:  *  *  #  :!<  *  * 

Verdun  Sector. 

The  change  from  pencil  to  ink  marks  a  change  of  date.  To- 
day is  the  second  of  December — I  have  been  too  busy,  since 
I  answered  the  hurry  call  that  made  me  break  off  up  above,  to 
settle  down  in  one  place  for  a  long  enough  time  to  do  anything 
more  than  sleep.  Letters  are  usually  written  "on  the 
jump" — I  carry  a  few  pieces  of  paper  around  in  my  pocket  and 
scrawl  a  line  or  two  when  we  are  waiting  for  blesses  in  some 
abri.  Most  of  my  compositions  look  like  the  dickens  and  read 
like  the  jottings  of  a  mad  house  inmate,  but  you  can't  write 
anything  half  decently  in  an  abri  crowded  with  wounded  or 
sick  soldiers,  heated  to  the  point  of  suffocation  or  chilled  to 
freezing  point,  reeking  with  all  the  odors  of  Dante's  "Inferno" 
and  correspondingly  gruesome.  In  the  barracks  one  seldom 
does  much  but  sleep  or  hang  around  the  stove  "chinning."  It's 
only  a  little  after  seven  now,  but  I  know  that  in  an  hour  or  so 
the  rafters  of  this  old  barracks  will  be  echoing  nothing  more 
musical  than  the  slumber  noises  of  ten  or  eleven  pretty  well 
fagged-out  boys.  Sleep  and  food  are  the  two  main  factors  of 
our  life  in  this  desolate  hole.  We  make  a  deity  of  our  digestive 
systems,  and  proceed  to  insult  them  with  the  most  unholy 
messes  ever  concocted  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  living  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  we  do  and  working  so  much  at  night  gives 
us  remarkable  appetites. 

The  cultured  side  of  life  is  forgotten.  We  wash  when  the 
idea  and  opportunity  coincide — which  is  seldom,  shave  upon 
inspiration — equally  scarce,  look  as  a  rule  like  coal  heavers, 
swear  in  two  languages  with,  I  regret  to  say,  considerable  art 
and  frequency,  handle  our  wounded  as  tenderly  as  women 
could,  and  appear  to  be  loved  by  every  poilu  in  the  sector.  I 
have  never  enjoyed  life  more  than  I  do  now,  here  in  a  place 
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least  able,  according  to  our  standards  of  living,  to  furnish  one 
with  its  barest  requisites;  and  I  have  never  worked  harder. 
But  it  all  has  the  saving  grace  of  one's  own  volition,  and  that 
makes  any  road  an  agreeable  one. 

We  are  so  dreadfully  out  of  touch  with  the  world  of  peace- 
ful and  artistic  people  that  a  letter  looms  on  the  horizon  of 
each  day  as  something  immense ;  I  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
that  of  intoxication  when  yours  came  along.  We  simply  crave 
letters.  They  seem — to  use  an  expression  I  saw  the  other  day 
in  a  paper — to  be  "the  wires  that  tie  us  to  civilization,"  and 
are  more  priceless  than  anything  one  could  name. 


Paris,  December  16,  1916. 
I  am  back  in  Paris  waiting  for  the  order  which  is  to  move 
a  new  section  out  to  Salonica.  When  the  news  came  out  to 
us  at  the  front  that  a  new  section  had  been  called  for,  I 
volunteered  with  two  others  in  our  section.  We  were  ordered 
to  Paris  again  a  day  or  so  later  and  are  all  ready  to  move  when- 
ever the  word  comes  along.  One  of  the  men  has  been  sent  on 
back  to  this  front,  but  two  of  us  survive  and  expect  to  spend 
six  months  with  the  Armee  Orient  somewhere  around 
Salonica.  We  have  a  corking  good  leader,  all  new  cars,  and 
the  best  bunch  of  men  you  could  hope  to  meet.  I  hate  to 
leave  this  front  in  a  way  but  si  tout  va  bien,  I  hope  to  be  back 
on  it  by  August.  Salonica  offers  a  chance  for  more  real  serv- 
ice than  this  front  does.  It  will  be  harder  work  and  we  shall 
have  to  put  up  with  conditions  much  worse  than  almost  any- 
thing around  here,  but  all  that  has  been  done  by  others  and 
old  Section  2  gave  me  some  training  that  will  keep  me  smiling 
no  matter  what  comes  up.  Today  I  am  living — living  in  the 
most  wonderful  frame  of  mind  and  joyousness  of  spirit  that 
comes  when  one  has  work  to  do  and  does  it  with  a  song  on 
one's  lips  and  a  will  that  says,  "Go  on,  damn  you,  you're  not 
in  a  spelling  class,  you're  in  the  midst  of  something  big. 
You're  a  cog  in  the  greatest  machine  on  earth,  a  link  in  a 
chain  that  must  not  break.  So  what  if  the  rain  and  snow  is 
nearly  blinding  you,  what  if  the  road  is  full  of  shell  holes  and 
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the  poor  devils  inside  are  half  dying  (or  really  dying,  for 
they  do  quite  often)  you  have  to  play  your  part  of  the  game 
and  you  can't  fall  down."  Oh  the  feeling  that  comes  over  you 
when,  after  a  hard  night's  work,  you  stumble  into  your  bunk 
knowing  that  someone  has  been  helped  a  little  on  his  way,  that 
perhaps  something  you  have  done  has  helped  to  pay  a  small, 
small  part  of  that  tremendous  debt  we  all  owe  France.  It 
makes  that  soft,  lazy,  selfish  existence  I  used  to  think  life, 
look  like  some  ironical  travesty  on  the  real  thing. 


Salonica,  April  6,  1917. 

Your  letter  was  waiting  for  me  when  I  drifted  in  from  a 
nice  little  hundred  kilometre  run,  very  hot,  so  dusty  you  might 
have  taken  me  for  a  flour  mill  employee,  nervous  enough  to 
eat  cigarettes,  and  dead  tired.  These  runs  take  us  on  an 
average  of  seven  hours  when  our  blesses  are  pretty  bad,  and 
we  come  back  in  two  and  a  half — providing  le  bon  Dieu  keeps 
the  wind  in  our  tires  and  doesn't  let  the  motor  fall  out  of  its 
frame.  You  never  saw  such  roads — nothing  but  huge  cobble 
stones  or  piles  of  gravel,  mud  a  mile  deep  when  it  rains, 
dust  that  clouds  up  so  that  you  can't  see  when  it  is  dry.  At 
present  we  are  evacuating  the  hospitals  around  here,  clearing 
the  wounded  out  to  make  room  for  possible  new  arrivals,  tak- 
ing some  poor  fellows  on  the  first  leg  of  a  trip  back  to  France — 
boys  that  have  lost  an  eye  or  limb  perhaps  or  have  been 
rendered  incapable  of  further  service.  Most  of  them  are 
mighty  glad  to  go,  for  this  part  of  the  world  holds  little  to 
attract  the  poilus,  and  all  they  want  is  to  go  back  home  and 
stay  in  France  for  evermore.  I  can't  blame  them  when  I 
think  of  nearly  three  years  of  this  hell  on  earth — of  an  exist- 
ence so  unspeakably  devoid  of  comfort.  You  can't  realize 
what  these  men  have  suffered.  No  books  could  ever  bring 
things  out  strongly  enough.  You  have  to  live  in  it  to  know 
what  it  all  means. 

You  may  have  read  about  B — 's  death  in  the  papers.  He 
was  terribly  wounded  by  an  aeroplane  bomb  that  wounded 
three  others  and  killed  two.     I  probably  owe  my  life  to  the 
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fact  that  I  had  left  the  very  place  the  bomb  fell  not  more  than 
three  minutes  before  the  Boche  came  over.  I  saw  him  as  I 
was  going  down  the  road  with  a  car  full  of  blesses,  and  was 
sure  he  was  making  either  for  our  camp  or  the  little  village 
near  us.  The  same  plane  caught  fire  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
that  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  come  down.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  quite  so  thrilling.  Both  the  ob- 
server and  the  pilot  escaped  from  the  wreck  and  were  made 
prisoners.  A  journal  on  the  observer  mentions  his  having 
bombed  an  American  Ambulance  Section,  not  far  from  here, 
having  taken  part  in  the  raid  on  Salonica  hospitals,  and  hav- 
ing been  in  several  other  "mix-ups''  where  his  principle  target 
was  a  Red  Cross.  I  can't  understand  a  man  doing  a  thing  like 
that.  We  take  just  as  good  care  of  wounded  Germans  or  Aus- 
trians  as  we  do  of  our  own  men,  and  yet  they  deliberately 
bomb  hospitals  of  all  kinds.  They  must  have  all  gone  mad 
and  just  decided  to  do  as  much  harm  as  they  can  before  they 
have  to  ask  for  peace. 

We  have  received  news  that  the  States  are  at  war  with  Ger- 
many and  are  of  course  rejoicing  at  it.  How  it  will  effect  our 
position  down  here  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  we  shall  most 
likely  finish  our  term  here  for  we  are  doing  much  more  than 
we  could  at  home.  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  France  for,  if 
the  war  lasts,  I  am  going  into  aviation.  When  I  shall  see  the 
U.  S.  A.  again  grows  more  and  more  doubtful — but  I  think 
that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  will  not  be  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 

*  $  *  *  $  *  :•: 

August  10,  1917. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  nice  letter  of  July  first, 
which  I  found  waiting  for  me  when  I  sailed  in  from  my  "joy 
ride"  party  to  Le  Havre,  where  I  had  gone  in  charge  of  some 
mechanics,  who  were  to  set  up  some  trucks  recently  arrived 
(in  pieces)  from  America  and  take  them  back  by  the  road. 
I  drove  majestically  back  to  Paris  in  a  brand  new  Ford  tour- 
ing car,  taking  many  little  side  trips  off  the  main  road  to  look 
at  ruins,  chateaux,  landscapes  and  other  objects  of  interest. 
The  convoy  of  trucks  steamed  merrily  along  at  about  "8  m.  p. 
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h.",  so  I  fluttered  up  and  down  and  in  and  out  of  its  dusty, 
noisy  line  like  a  cheeky  little  swallow.  It  was  heaven  to  drive 
a  car  that  hadn't  a  huge  ambulance  body  hung  all  over  it  and 
dragging  on  behind.  I  rejoiced  in  a  padded  seat,  in  splendid 
roads  (not  at  all  like  those  in  Albania),  and  in  scenery  and 
weather  that  made  you  almost  grow  tearful  over  the  joy  of 
being  alive  and  keen  enough  to  live  every  second  of  it.  It  was 
a  shame  to  see  all  those  wonderful  old  places  with  only  a  guide, 
or  to  lunch  on  the  balcony  of  an  old,  old  inn — looking  out  across 
the  Seine  over  miles  of  neatly  and  artistically  cultivated  land, 
past  it  all  into  a  purple  haze  that  marked  the  great  forest  of 
Brittany.  Every  thing  was  so  peaceful  and  quiet.  It  all 
looked  so  contented,  so  utterly  restful,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  anything  more  than  storms,  and  those  must  have 
lost  all  their  destructiveness  and  passed  rather  quietly  over  the 
country,  afraid  and  perhaps  ashamed  to  be  any  other  than 
kindly  to  such  happy,  simple  beauty.  Quietness  means  a  good 
deal  to  me  somehow.  I  love  Paris  more  than  ever,  but  some- 
times the  sight  of  country  like  Normandy  does  one  good.  It 
is  a  relief,  too — after  the  hot,  rocky,  ugly  barrenness  of  the 
country  I  saw  so  much  of  "down  there." 

Now  I  am  an  eleve  pilot  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  d'Aviation — 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Paris,  in  the  midst 
of  a  flat  but  not  unlovely  part  of  France.  (There  is  no  ugly 
country  in  France — except  where  the  fighting  is.  There  it  is 
all  as  hell  would  look,  if  hell  were  given  a  chance  to  cool. ) 

We  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  Americans,  many  Russians, 
some  freshly  arrived  Portuguese,  and,  of  course,  plenty  of 
French,  a  total  of  perhaps  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  study- 
ing this  little  game  of  aviation,  learning  how  to  fly.  At  pres- 
ent I  am,  at  certain  periods  on  good  days,  to  be  seen  tearing  up 
and  down  a  long  field  in  a  three  cylinder  Bleriot  with  clipped 
wings.  She  can't  fly,  poor  old  bird,  but  scuttles  along  in 
clouds  of  evil-smelling  smoke  and  noise  enough  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  unfortunate  dead  who  are  buried  in  a  little 
churchyard  not  far  away.  Soon  I  shall  be  shifted  to  a  ma- 
chine that  really  flies,  taking  spins  with  an  instructor,  and 
gradually  taking    over    the  control    of  the    machine  myself. 
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After  about  three  or  four  months  here  I  expect  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  school  where  you  learn  acrobatics  and  so  on, 
and,  if  I  am  lucky,  I  may  be  ready  to  go  to  the  front  by  the 
first  of  February.  I  have  a  right  to  twenty-one  days  in 
America  (having  served  the  French  for  ten  months)  so  may 
take  a  little  trip  back  to  the  United  States  before  serious  work 
begins,  but  that  is  all  a  long  way  off,  and  one  only  has  a  right 
to  live  from  day  to  day  now. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

September,  1917. 

It  is  raining  and  very  windy  this  afternoon,  we  can't  fly,  I 
don't  feel  like  taking  a  walk  for  I'm  tired — and  I  have  the 
cafard,  which  pulls  one  very  low.  Some  men  in  the  room 
next  to  ours  are  playing  a  piano  and  violin;  rather  well  at 
that ;  but  they  are  playing  just  the  things  one  should  avoid  on 
rainy  days — quiet,  rather  melancholy  things,  some  with  a  dis- 
concerting way  of  bringing  up  reminiscences  and  creating  a 
loneliness  that  lets  your  cigarette  go  out.  So  I  have  it, — the 
cafard — as  mes  amis,  les  poilus,  call  it — worse  than  wounds, 
or  flying  shrapnel  which  is  alive  and  forceful,  worse  than 
hunger  even,  or  cold,  for  it  creeps  on  you  and  into  you  and  it 
gnaws  at  your  very  soul.     I  should  like  to  get  drunk. 

I  have  been  transferred  to  the  aviation  camp  at  Tours — a 
smaller  but  much  better  camp  in  every  way,  and  am  training 
on  a  double  control  Caudron  waiting  now  for  a  vacancy  in  the 
class  above  so  I  can  fly  alone.  We  have  about  six  theoretical 
lectures  a  week,  studying  air  forces,  machine  construction,  the 
theory  of  acrobatics,  all  very  interesting  and  useful.  I  expect 
to  get  my  brevet  in  about  six  weeks,  now  I  am  through  the 
slowest  and  most  uncertain  stages  of  the  game.  In  this  be- 
ginners' class  they  find  out  in  a  few  days  whether  you  are 
going  to  take  naturally  to  it  or  whether  it  will  come  slowly. 
After  I  get  my  first  landing  flights  over,  and  am  assigned  to 
a  machine  of  my  own,  I  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  in 
the  air,  take  a  couple  of  cross  country  flights,  do  my  altitude 
flight  and  a  few  spirals,  and  so  forth.  Then  I  am  sent  to  an- 
other school  for  training  on  speed  planes  like  the  Nieuport, 
then  south  for  machine  gun  and  acrobatic  work,  then  up  to  a 
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camp  near  Paris  for  final  tests.  There  you  get  your  own 
machine,  a  new  one  made  according  to  specifications  of  your 
own,  that  is,  with  control  alterations,  seats  and  so  forth  ar- 
ranged to  fit  you  only.  You  are  given  this  new  machine,  two 
mechanics  who  never  leave  it,  and  sent  out  "into  the  lime- 
light/' 

We  of  the  foreign  legion  may  be  taken  over  by  American 
Air  Service  and  given  commissions  as  first  lieutenants. 

No  more  news,  and  there  is  such  an  unholy  racket  going  on 
in  this  barrack  room  now  that  I  can't  think  any  more.  But 
I'll  write  again  soon,  and  you're  going  to  keep  on  writing  to 
me  or  something  dreadful  will  happen — to  you. 


WHEN  JIM  AND  I  GO  WALKING 

CONSTANCE  WINSOR  MCLAUGHLIN 

I  like  to  go  out  for  a  walk 

With  my  big  brother,  Jim. 

He  is  so  high  and  broad  and  wide; 

I  like  to  look  at  him. 

His  hair  is  red;  his  eyes  are  blue; 
His  face  and  hands  are  tan; 
And  khaki  always  does  become 
A  red-haired,  blue-eyed  man. 

Besides  he  is  a  Captain  and 

The  men  we  pass  I  hear 

Say  to  their  wives,  in  whispers.,  "Look! 

See  his  two  bars,  my  dear." 

We  always  pass  some  privates,  too, 
Who  quickly  stop  their  talk, 
And,  throwing  cigarettes  away, 
Salute  as  by  we  walk. 

And  then,  of  course,  I  always  feel 
As  proud  as  proud  can  be. 
But  doesn't  it  seem  funny  when 
It's  only  Jim  and  me? 


DYNAMITE'S  EARS 


FRANCES  J.  WORSTALL 


His  name  was  Dynamite.  He  was  a  burro,  a  common 
mountain-climbing  burro,  but  as  big  as  a  horse,  with  a  long, 
thin  neck,  short,  rough  hair,  and  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes.  I 
had  never  ridden  before,  and  I  must  confess,  would  have  much 
preferred  a  milder  looking  burro  with  a  more  peaceful  name — 
say  Rosalind  or  Dobbin.  But  the  long,  black  ears  of  Dyna- 
mite fascinated  me.  They  seemed  to  point  mockingly  at  me 
as  if  to  say,  "I  dare  you."  And  so  before  I  had  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  which  his  name  and  appearance  had  given 
me,  I  was  astride  him.  He  laid  back  those  remarkable  black 
ears  of  his,  which  now  said,  "You're  afraid,"  and  set  off  down 
the  road  at  a  terrific  rate. 

I  gasped,  and  clung  desperately  to  the  pommel  of  my  saddle, 
barely  retaining  presence  of  mind  enough  to  hold  the  lines, 
too.  I  thought  I  would  bounce  off;  my  hat  tipped  rakishly. 
If  it  is  stylish  to  wear  one's  hat  at  an  angle,  mine  must  have 
been  more  than  stylish;  my  hat  switched  around  under  my 
ear,  and  floated  out  behind  me  like  a  banner  of  triumph — or 
woe. 

All  at  once  Dynamite  stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  had  started, 
and  began  to  crawl  snailishly  up  the  narrow  trail.  And  now 
I  thought  his  name  should  be  Serene,  for  his  ears  seemed  to 
say,  "You  have  formed  a  wrong  opinion  of  me,  I  am  really 
very  meek." 

We  wound  slowly  up  the  mountain  and  started  down  again 
by  another  trail.  I  heard  the  low,  ominous  roar  of  thunder, 
and  saw  the  blinding  flash  of  mountain  lightning.  Dyna- 
mite's ears  shouted  at  me,  "Hurry,  I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
this." 

Hurry!  That  wretched  little  beast  fairly  flew!  The  trail 
itself  was  the  kind  one  traverses  in  nightmares — narrow,  curv- 
ing, rough,  and  terribly  steep.     On  one  side  was  the  gray  face 
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of  the  mountain,  cold  and  forbidding,  on  the  other  a  tumultu- 
ous stream,  rushing  frantically  over  the  stones. 

On  we  dashed,  the  rain  pelting  against  us ;  the  small  stones 
stinging  my  face;  the  clattering  hoofs  of  Dynamite,  and  the 
roar  of  the  thunder  echoing  weirdly.  My  hat  blew  off  and 
rolled  into  the  water,  my  hair  whipped  damply  at  my  face,  my 
teeth  chattered.  And  there  was  Dynamite,  his  ears  declaring 
snappishly,  "You  got  me  into  this,  wretch,''  taking  those  awful 
curves,  on  "two  wheels." 

And  the  beautiful  scenery  for  whicn  I  had  traveled  ten  dusty 
miles  from  my  hotel,  and  braved  the  terrible  Dynamite,  was 
whizzing  and  bumping  by,  and  I  was  seeing  nothing  but  the 
long  black  line  of  Dynamite's  neck,  and  his  ears — those  dread- 
ful, bewitching  ears. 

We  rounded  a  terrific  curve  and  Dynamite  plunged  to  his 
knees.  I  didn't  scream,  I  couldn't,  for  I  shut  my  mouth  so 
tightly  that  it  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility  to 
emit  even  the  most  ladylike  squeal.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  had 
awful  visions  of  myself,  plunging  over  into  that  rushing  water. 

Dynamite  struggled  frantically  to  his  feet,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  I  felt  a  spark  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  little  animal. 
His  ears  were  fairly  sobbing,  "Oh,  oh,  oh,  I'm  so  frightened !" 

Frightened?  /  was  petrified.  I  climbed  hastily  from  my 
saddle  and  decided  to  finish  the  descent  on  foot.  Dynamite, 
his  fright  over,  looked  at  me  and  winked — I  know  he  winked — 
and  as  he  flew  down  the  road  his  ears  called  back  to  me,  "Ta 
ta,  tenderfoot!" 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


EVERYTHING  ABOUT  NOTHING 

MARY  AMANDA  GORE 

Characters : 
Beans,  a  slim  college-girl. 
Pork,  a  fat  college-girl. 

Scene: — A  Pullman  Car,  not  on  a  Special  Smith-Chicago 
train. 

Time: — 9.15  p.  m. 

(Pork  and  Beans  are  sitting  together  in  Pork's  reserva- 
tion.    Pork  sivings  her  feet  onto  the  seat  facing  her.) 

Pork  :  I  love  wheels  underneath  me,  don't  you  ?  And  I'm 
glad  we  didn't  take  the  old  Special  again.  I  can't  understand 
how  anyone  sees  any  joy  in  spending  twenty-four  hours  on  a 
train  that  specializes  in  stops  and  girls.  Don't  I  live  in  a 
house  with  forty  females,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  with  them,  go 
to  Chapel  every  morning  for  a  half  hour  of  contentment  and 
find  one  thousand  nine  hundred  other  serious  young  women  on 
a  similar  quest?  They're  all  just  alike, — all  wear  waists  and 
skirts  and  near-white  sport  shoes  and  first-attempt  sweaters. 
I'd  pay  someone  to  vary  the  monotony  by  wearing  rompers. 

Beans  :  What  a  captivating,  little  elf  you'd  be  in  rompers ! 
But  girls  aren't  the  only  things  that  make  me  escape  those 
Specials.  My  soul  is  without  harmony,  but  even  so, — it  isn't 
tough  enough  to  combat  fourteen  Pullmans  full  of  ukuleles, 
with  a  novice  and    her  guitar   attempting    a  Spanish  Amen. 
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And  last  time,  the  Chicago  and  New  York  Specials  were  side- 
tracked together  on  a  Massachusetts  mole-hill,  and  New  York 
harmony  is  even  harder  to  understand  than  Chicago's.  Seri- 
ously, it  gave  me  indigestion,  and  all  night  long,  I  night-mared 
that  I  was  a  ukulelee. 

Pork  :  My  Mother  approves  of  Specials  awfully,  but  she 
loves  any  thing  youthful. 

Beans  :  Well,  they  sound  as  though  they  came  from  good 
families.  U'm-m-m,  I  love  the  people  on  this  train, — so  many 
sizes  and  shapes  and  a  few  trousers  to  vary  the  monotony. 
(Youth  passes.)  Speaking  of  trousers,  did  you  see  his? 
Murdah!  Alexander  Gloves  allow  no  wrinkles.  I'm  awfully 
particular  about  a  man's  "trou."  I  can  sort  of  read  the 
characters  by  them.  Now  you  know  what  a  man  is  who  wears 
trousers  large  enough  for  four  legs  without  crowding?  He 
never  will  have  any  pep  about  him.     Now  Roger — . 

Pork:  Oh,  Beans,  how  is  he?  Are  you  just  as  engaged 
as  ever,  and  is  he? 

Beans  :  Yes,  of  course,  but  Roger's  different,  and, — well, 
if  he  meets  this  train,  don't  expect  tight  trousers  and  a 
bally-weather-for-polo  air.  Roger's  mind  is  above  trousers, 
but  I  can't  mind  very  much,  when  he  is  sincere  enough  not  to 
be  able  to  afford  perfect  fits.  You  mustn't  judge  him  before- 
hand from  what  you  know  of  me,  either.  Apollo  wasn't 
Roger's  grandfather.  He's  as  homely  as — as  a  mushroom. 
He  has  a  good  forehead,  but  his  hair's  sort  of,  well,  it  does  act 
like  a  whisk-broom — he  has  to  bathe  it  daily,  to  make  it  rest — , 
and  his  eyes  are  too  small  to  be  conspicuous,  at  best;  but  I 
love  his  nose,  it's  so  definite  and  sensitive;  and  his  mouth — 
oh,  it's  just  sort  of  mouthy,  I  guess.  I  can't  describe  things, 
but  the  general  effect  is  rather  Swedish,  I  think, — pink  cheeks 
and  all,  you  know. 

Pork  :  Yes,  I — I  gather  his  features  don't  have  very  good 
team  work.  But  wherein  lies  our  gripping  hero's  deadly 
fascination  ? 

Beans:     Oh,  Porkie,  I  don't  know.     He's  just  sweet,  even 
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if  his  face  was  neglected.  I  never  danced  with  a  better  dan- 
cer, and  he  loves  me  all  the  puddles  in  the  world  full,  and  I 
love  him,  too,  I  do. 

Pork  :  Oh.  Girls  always  do  choose  disapp — ,  well,  differ- 
ent husbands  than  one  would  imagine.  Speaking  of  men,  my 
family's  fondest  illusion  is  me  in  a  university.  You  know  I've 
always  gone  to  a  girl's  school,  and  while  I  know  boys  at 
home, — well  you  realize  that  Corn  Acres,  Iowa,  will  never  gain 
renown  as  a  matrimonial  bureau.  And  Mother  says  that  I 
never  act  naturally  before  boys,  but  I  know  I  do.  Why,  they 
can't  disturb  me.  I  feel  absolutely  no  thrills  in  their  society. 
If  I  went  to  a  co-educational  school,  do  you  think  my  being  fat 
would  make  any  difference  ? 

Beans  :  Well,  of  course,  I  went  to  a  university  only  one 
year,  but  even  in  that  short  time  I  saw  lots  of  fat  girls  who 
went  with  men.  U'm-m-m,  let  me  think !  (Pause.)  Well,  I 
can't  remember  any  of  their  names  but  I'm  sure  that  univer- 
sity men  are  crazy  about  fat  girls. 

Pork  :  Well, — maybe  I've  never  known  any  University 
men.  Oh,  lookee!  Isn't  that  couple  interesting?  I  imagine 
he's  the  manager  of  a  stock  company.  I  just  hate  his  socks 
and  his  mouth, — so  sort  of  characteristic  of  that  type  of  man, 
aren't  they?  His  ankles  show  poor  breeding,  but,  you  know, 
his  hands  wouldn't  be  a  bad  shape  if  he  trimmed  his  nails. 
That's  one  thing  college  has  taught  me. 

Beans  :  She's  pretty,  don't  you  think — in  a  hard,  coarse 
way,  and  awfully  worldly?  I  can  just  tell  that  she's  experi- 
enced— probably  a  divorcee — by  the  way  she  moistens  her  lips, 
so  nervously.  Oh  porter!  Porter!  I  want  my  berth  made 
up,  please.  Pork  wants  hers  done,  too.  Oh  dear!  Now  he 
knows  I  call  you  Pork.  Well,  I  don't  s'pose  it  will  do  any 
harm,  but  I  sort  of  have  the  old  Roman  attitude  toward  the 
telling  of  names.  Ultra-nigger  porter,  isn't  he?  I'm  rabid 
on  the  intermingling  of  races.     I  don't  even  like  the  idea  of 

his  making  up  my  berth Whenever  I  sleep  on  a  train, 

I  lie  awake  hours  worrying  for  fear  some  man  will  fall  in  on 
me. 
2 
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Pork  :  Humph,  there  isn't  room  for  a  minnow,  when  I  get 
in  one  of  those  coopholes.  Of  course,  I'm  no  Lilliputian,  but 
really,  don't  you  think  berths  are  restraining? 

Beans:  Well,  there's  hardly  room  to  go  strolling,  but 
think  of  the  human  laths  who  sleep  two  in  one.  U'm-m-m, 
glory  be  Porkums,  we're  going  home  for  a  week  of  social  dissi- 
pation. I'll  probably  insult  Roger  the  first  evening  by  be- 
ginning to  snore  at  ten  sharp.  (Yawns.)  Why,  look  at  the 
time !  I'm  due  to  be  in  a  sound  stupor  in  ten  minutes.  Can't 
you  suggest  that  the  attendant  use  fewer  inefficient  motions 
and  more  concentrated  force  on  those  berths  ? 

Pork:  We  might  shoulder  our  tooth  brushes  and  tramp 
toward  the  wash  room. 

Beans:  Yes,  let's.  (Pause,  listens.)  Pork,  wh — what 
do  I  hear?  A  ukulele!  "Fair  Smith."  Where's  that  wash- 
room?    (Dashes  toward  it.) 

Finis. 


whimsy 

HARRIET   CHATFIELD 

The  curtains  at  my  window  have 
A  strange  affiliation, 
The  dark  ones  for  their  lighter  mates 
A  kind  of  fascination. 

And  even  when  the  dark  ones  try 
In  seeming  great  distraction 
To  fly  alone,  the  light  ones  cling 
In  calmest  satisfaction. 

I  pity  those  poor  overdrapes. 
In  curtain  world  creation, 
To  have  a  spouse  so  weak  of  mind 
Must  be  an  aggravation. 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

MARY  LOUISE  LOCKE 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  often  make  our  most  momentous  de- 
cisions in  moments  uncharacterized  by  any  particular  differ- 
ence from  dull  and  prosaic  moments  ? 

I'm  sure  the  minute  that  I  elected  "Soc"  as  my  distributive 
subject  last  year  was  exactly  like  every  other  minute  of  the 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  of  that  otherwise  uneventful  day. 

Not  a  momentous  decision?  There  I  must  disagree  with 
you.  Why  that  minute  was  a  turning  point  in  my  life.  It 
should  have  been  heralded  from  the  house-tops  as  turning  the 
tide  of  my  selfish  existence.  From  that  moment — or  rather 
from  the  time  when  the  results  of  that  moment  began  to  take 
effect — which  was  three  and  a  half  months  later,  my  life  was 
not  as  other  lives;  it  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  unfor- 
tunates of  our  generation  with  a  view  to  understanding  and 
bettering  their  conditions. 

From  the  first  day  I  lived  in  a  new  world.  My  jaws  fairly 
got  loose-jointed  from  opening  so  frequently  at  the  astounding 
things  I  was  told. 

I  learned  all  about  the  Neanderthal  man,  who  was  obliging 
enough  to  leave  behind  him  a  few  relics — including  pieces  of 
his  person.  We  pried  into  all  his  most  private  affairs;  we 
learned  how  many  teeth  he  had,  how  straight  he  held  his 
shoulders  and  how  he  articulated.  Never  had  I  known  so 
much  about  the  mystical  other  sex — Man.  One  thing  I  de- 
termined upon — when  I  go  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  I 
shall  not  leave  anything  behind  which  future  investigators  can 
meddle  with.  Why  it  has  come  to  a  state  where  one's  re- 
mains have  no  more  privacy  than  a  gold-fish ! 

All  this,  however,  was  in  preparation  for  the  really  excit- 
ing work  of  the  second  semester.  Then  the  practical  work 
began!  We  started  with  poverty,  learning  how  to  give  alms 
with  discrimination.  We  also  learned  how  the  other  half 
lives. 
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Yes,  indeed,  I'm  a  socialist  now.  Of  course  it  isn't  right  for 
some  of  us  to  live  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  poverty 
line  while  others  are  living  on  it.  This  "poverty  line/'  let  me 
explain,  is  an  imaginary  line  running  around  the  earth  on  one 
side  of  which  one  can  have  butter  and  jam  and  marma- 
lade and  jelly  on  one's  bread  and  on  the  other  side  of  which 
one  does  well  to  get  even  crusts. 

Note.  (The  Department  would  not  approve  of  this  defini- 
tion.) 

The  study  of  the  criminal  was  taken  up  with  great  thorough- 
ness. 

The  characteristics  were  learned  by  heart:  large  and  flap- 
ping ears,  protruding  eyes  and  an  abundance  of  coarse,  curly 
hair.  I  got  so  that  I  could  often  distinguish  a  dozen  prema- 
ture criminals  in  one  morning1 — seemingly  unconscious  of  their 
horrible  fate,  too.  It  became  a  passion  with  me.  I  could 
enter  no  crowd,  without  scanning  it  for  these  marks  of  fate. 

Even  chapel  was  not  sacred !  Imagine  my  horror,  on  turn- 
ing my  eyes  platformward,  to  find  two  or  three  of  the  faculty 
among  the  predestined!  Could  it  be  possible?  Yes,  unmis- 
takably there  were  the  large  flapping  ears — 

And  here  on  this  side  a  poor  afflicted  one  with  an  abundance 
of  coarse  curly  black  hair — poor  thing,  little  did  she  suspect 
that  her  "Glory"  was  betraying  her ! 

In  due  time  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  feeble-minded. 
There  are  three  types  of  the  feeble-minded :  the  kind  that 
everyone  knows  is  feeble-minded,  including  the  person  him- 
self, the  kind  that  everyone  but  the  famliy  knows  is  feeble- 
minded; and  the  kind  that  everybody  but  the  person  himself 
knows  is  feeble-minded.  Note.  (Here  again  I  am  straying 
away  from  the  definitions  of  the  Department — for,  whereas, 
in  a  few  courses  greatness  is  thrust  upon  at  least  a  few,  here 
definitions  are  thrust  upon  all.) 

The  feeble-minded  include  more  than  you'd  ever  dream  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  their  care  each  year.  The  in- 
structor took  us  to  see  them  one  day.  Between  you  and  me,  I 
saw  more  among  those  present  as  guests  who  looked  the  part, 
than  among  the  residents.     These  latter  were  quite  intelligent 
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looking.  I  even  saw  one  lady  with  spectacles,  reading  a  maga- 
zine. 

The  first  symptoms  of  feeble-mindedness  were  also  learned. 
These  proved  valuable  too.  Hesitation,  violet  temper,  and 
lack  of  decision  are  among  the  first  symptoms. 

Now  the  year  is  over,  the  time  of  enlightenment  is  ended, 
and  we  must  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  doing  their  bit 
towards  a  better  world. 

But  I  wish  I  could  require  "Soc"  to  be  taken  in  one  of 
our  four  years  here  at  Smith.  Really  there's  nothing  like  it, 
for  insight  into  the  characters  of  one's  friends. 


THE  FOOD  QUESTION 

HARRIET   CHENEY 

"Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,  not  a  bit  wasted, 
Of  needed  food  supply,"  says  Mr.  Hoover 
"Sugar,  potatoes,  meat, 
Everything  made  of  wheat, 
Patriots  will  not  eat," 
Says  Mr.  Hoover. 

With  pen  and  paper,  he 
Made  rules  for  you  and  me, 
In  every  town  to  be 
Urgent  suggestion. 
Ours  not  to  reason  why, 
Ours  but  to  do  or  die, 
And  urge  our  friends  to  try 
Frugal  digestion. 

What  though  some  college  ice 
Does  creamily  entice? — 
Let  cut  up  fruit  suffice, 
Withstand  temptation ! 
Complexions  won't  go  wrong, 
Characters  will  grow  strong 
And  though  the  fight  be  long 
It's  for  the  nation. 


PARTNERSHIP 

ELSIE  GARRETSON  FINCH 

My  roommate  doesn't  own  her  books 

And  I  do  not  own  mine, 
For  being  poor  when  the  year  began 

We  decided  to  combine. 

She  starts  out  with  the  History  books 

And  uses  them  until 
At  twelve  o'clock  she  leaves  them 

On  the  Note  Room  window  sill. 

I  leave  the  Bible  books  outside 

Room  7,  College  Hall 
And  get  my  Tout  in  the  Note  Room 

When  I  make  my  daily  call. 

When  after  lunch  once  more  we  part 

She  to  the  "Libe"  returns 
And  while  I'm  safe  in  History  Class 

Her  Bible  lesson  learns. 

At  four  o'clock  she  takes  those  books 
And  puts  them  on  the  shelf, 

I  leave  the  History  books  for  her 
And  take  the  rest  myself. 

And  so  we  work  our  program  out 
And  hurry  through  each  day. 

"What  waste  of  nervous  energy," 
One  might  with  reason  say. 

For  though  to  make  our  plan  come  out 

We  worry,  rush  and  slave, 
It  isn't  worth  the  fifty  cents 

We  work  so  hard  to  save. 

But  we,  though  knowing  this  is  true, 

Go  on  as  we've  begun, 
In  some  strange  way  our  partnership 

Is  really  lots  of  fun. 
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FEET 

HESTER  R.  CHAPIN 

Feet  vary  as  much  as  their  owners,  but  not  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  a  rule.  I  have  a  very  severe  instructor  with  coy  and 
playful  feet,  and  a  quite  assured  instructor  with  shy  feet  that 
try  to  conceal  themselves  behind  each  other.  Then  there  are 
retiring  people  with  aggressive  feet,  that  always  arrive  ahead 
of  their  owners,  deaconesses  with  frankly  frivolous  little  feet 
and  pretty  girls  with  feet  that  were  obviously  made  to  walk  on. 

I  have  always  thought  that  my  feet,  also,  were  of  the  latter 
class.  Like  friends  of  yours,  of  whose  beauty  you  are  not  par- 
ticularly proud,  but  whose  sterling  qualities  make  you  think 
of  them  as  "good  old  so-and-so,"  just  so  I  always  thought  of 
my  "good  old  feet."  To  be  sure,  they  were  too  large  for  the 
size  of  me,  and  one  of  them  turned  in  while  the  other  went 
straight.  Still,  they  were  strong  and  reliable  and  answered 
my  purposes  quite  as  well  as  my  friends'  number  twos. 

In  the  way  of  feet,  as  in  many  other  ways,  college  has 
taught  me  a  lesson.  This  time,  a  lesson  that  can't  fail  to 
please  even  a  perfectly  sensible  twentieth  century  girl.  My 
feet  aren't  "good  old"  pieces  of  useful  furniture  any  more. 
I  have  acquired  a  new  respect  for  them  since  finding  that  they 
are  fully  two  sizes  smaller  than  those  of  most  of  my  college 
acquaintances.  And — horrors!  do  you  suppose  that  an  im- 
pertinent student  in  the  next  generation  will  write,  "on  large 
and  homely  instructors  with  pretty  little  feet?" 


SOUNDS 

HELEN  B.  HINE 

It  is  dark.  As  I  wait  here  on  the  swinging  hammock  in  a 
dark,  far-away  corner  of  the  porch,  with  the  cold  brick  wail  of 
the  house  at  my  back — truly,  it  is  a  delightful  corner — I  look 
out  between  the  pillars  which  uphold  the  roof  and  also  sup- 
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port  clambering  rose  bushes,  on  to  the  dark  and  quiet  campus. 
I  may  not  say  dark  campus  with  impunity,  however.  The 
buildings  themselves  are  lighted  and  light  streams  out  from 
windows  set  at  irregular  intervals  in  the  house  across  the  way, 
while  away  off  beyond  is  the  Library  shedding  bright  window- 
fulls  of  light  all  around  itself. 

In  that  house  across  the  way,  there  is  a  typewriter  going  in 
a  kind  of  half-hearted  manner;  it  sounds  as  though  it  were 
convalescing  save  for  the  tinkle  of  its  little  bell  which  rings 
out  at  irregular  intervals.  Is  the  instrument  just  learning,  I 
wonder?  But  it  keeps  on  and  on.  .  .  .and.  .  .on.  .  .'till,  hark! 
Someone  is  laughing;  no,  it's  more  than  one  person.  Now, 
they  are  walking  farther  away.  What  could  the  joke  have 
been? 

There  goes  the  little  bell  again;  that  means  the  end  of  an- 
other line,  at  any  rate.  It  sounds  as  though  someone  were 
starting  to  open  the  front  door,  yes,  here  it  comes  wide  open. 
Will  the  girl  see  me  ?  No,  she  keeps  her  eyes  looking  straight 
ahead  as  she  crosses  the  porch  and  goes  down  the  steps  and 
soon  her  footsteps  die  away  just  as  the  laughter  did.  Walk- 
ing up  the  half-lighted  path  toward  the  Library,  there  goes 
another  girl.  She  is  dressed  in  dark  clothes  and  moves  along 
shadow-like  except  for  her  feet.  I  cannot  hear  her,  but  those 
feet  are  moving  in  white  shoes,  sneakers  very  likely.  How 
quiet  she  is !  All  is  quiet  now ;  not  a  sound  is  audible ;  surely 
it  will  not  long  be  so;  the  rose  bush  nods  sleepily  in  a  stray- 
puff  of  air,  the  lights  twinkle  up  and  down  the  paths ;  campus 
seems  to  be  waiting,  as  am  I.  Far  off  up  Elm  Street,  a  heavy 
trolley  is  nearer,  booming  into  town ;  in  the  other  direction  a 
train  goes  swishing  away;  from  nearer  comes  the  strike  of 
the  college  clock  and  from  nearer  still  comes  the  tinkle  again 
of  that  typewriter  bell.     Will  it  keep  on  to  eternity? 

But  listen,  is  that  the  typewriter' again?  I've  been  dream- 
ing here  so  long  I  can  hardly  tell  what  I  really  do  hear.  How 
foolish !  But  what  bell  is  it  ?  Oh,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it !  It's 
the  telephone!  He  said  he'd  call  up  tonight!  My  wait  has, 
not  been  for  nothing! 


"HOW  THE  WAR  HAS  AFFECTED  ME" 

(Written  by  Freshmen  in  English  11 — the  subject  having  been  assigned) 

It  seems  as  though  there  always  has  been  a  war.  I  recall 
but  dimly  those  nightmarish  first  six  months,  six  months  of 
what  seemed  to  be  endless  "last"  parades  of  departing  bat- 
talions. I  shall  always  remember  those  hysterically  cheerful 
"Good-by"  parties,  I  shall  always  see  those  mothers,  dry-eyed 
until  the  last  car  of  the  train  has  turned  the  curve,  and  hear 
their  whispered  prayers  as  they  turn  away,  sobbing  quietly, 
to  their  saddened  homes.  Then  came  the  first  casualty  list, 
and  only  then  one  came  face  to  face  with  it  all. 

But  these  are  phantom  memories.  Like  a  crash  came  the 
knowledge  that  "to-night"  Jim  was  going,  Jim,  my  little 
brother,  my  comrade  and  play-fellow!  I  seem  to  see  them 
again  now,  those  twenty  aviators,  so  young  and  so  determined 
to  go  and  now  as  I  think  of  them  again,  I  realize  that  all  but 
two  are  dead !  Once  more  I  see  Jim's  face  as  it  was  that  night ; 
pressed  against  the  pane  of  the  train  window,  it  was  white  and 
tense,  but  the  lips  were  smiling  bravely. 

Then  followed  two  years,  when  to  think  was  fatal.  Life 
went  on  about  you,  the  same  round  of  duties  and  pleasures, 
but  back  of  it  all  was  the  sickening  thought  that  out  there 
your  brother  and  thousands  of  other  "brothers"  were  facing 
certain  death.  Sleep  was  the  only  relief  and  even  then  to 
turn  over  and  half  awaken  was  to  remember  it  all,  more  vivid 
and  more  horrible  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  Telephone  and 
door  bells  seemed  to  strike  you  in  those  awful  days,  and  left 
every  nerve  rigid  until  you  heard  that  it  was  not  about  Jim. 

Then  one  day  we  heard  that  Jim  was  killed.  It  was  an  un- 
official report  and  all  through  the  day  I  tried  to  get  some  defi- 
nite word.  Night  came,  the  evening  papers  gave  the  details 
of  that  awful  death  by  burning  and  still  Ottawa  had  "no  re- 
port." There  followed  two  hideous  days  of  waiting  for  the 
official  announcement.  It  was  not  safe  to  look  at  Jimmy's 
picture  during  those  days  but  before  it  I  always  found  myself 
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in  my  aimless  wanderings  through  the  silent  house.  There 
he  stood,  slim,  straight  and  smiling  at  me,  ridiculing  my  tears, 
telling  me  that  it  was  all  unreal,  that  he  was  not  dead.  On 
the  third  day  came  a  cable  telling  of  his  safety  and  explaining 
that  another  Brown  had  been  killed. 

Next  week  he  comes  home,  with  the  Military  Cross,  and 
with  one  arm  hanging  useless  by  his  side.  (Would  that  he 
could  bring  with  him  all  those  others,  those  boys  we  loved  so 
well ! )  Now,  all  I  know  is  that  he  is  coming  back,  that  I  will 
see  him  once  more.  My  sister,  who  is  in  France  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  overheard  one  man  say  to  another,  "Did  you  say 
that  helper's  name  was  "Brown"  and  she's  a  Canadian?  Won- 
der if  she's  any  relation  to  Jimmy  Brown.  Say,  the  pluckiest 
little  kid  you  could  imagine!  There  were  thirty  or  forty  fel- 
lows lost  in  the  trenches  during  a  retreat,  and  they  wanted  a 
flier  to  go  up  and  try  to  locate  them.  It  meant  almost  certain 
death,  and  that  chap  went  back  four  times,  circling  over  the 
lines,  so  low  that  they  finally  got  him  with  rifle  fire,  after 
they'd  riddled  his  machine.  He  found  the  boys  though,  and 
they  say  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  wrote  headquarters,  and 

that  the  men  themselves  wrote  Jimmy.     Some  kid!" 

******* 

I  am  in  college  today  because  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  Before  that  I  had  refused  to  consider  seriously  the 
prospect  of  four  years  spent  in  self-improvement.  It  seemed 
a  selfish  answer  indeed  to  the  cry  of  blood-sodden  Europe — I 
hoped  to  make  mine  a  nobler  response. 

And  then  the  Inevitable  occurred — America  awoke  from  her 
shameful  lethargy,  and  stretched  her  strong  young  arms  across 
the  sea.  The  war  acted  on  my  confused  brain  as  some 
chemical  reagents  do  on  a  milky  solution — all  cleared  before 
my  vision ;  I  saw  things  in  their  true  perspective.  I  watched 
the  boys  with  whom  I  had  worked  and  played  in  early  school 
days  marching  off  to  a  sterner  school.  I  learned  to  put  by 
sentimentality  and  tears,  and  to  allow  them  their  happiness — 
these  boys  who  go  forth  to  death  with  the  love  of  life  shining 
in  their  eyes.  I  saw  that  I  had  been  spared  for  a  saner  task. 
There  must  be  those   left  to  build   houses    and  till  fields,  to 
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dream  of  dawns  and  sunsets,  and  sing  of  happier  things.  The 
period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  is  over  is  to  be  a  mighty 
task,  and  the  responsibility  rests,  in  large  part,  upon  our  in- 
dividual shoulders. 

So  I  have  come  to  college,  not  knowing  what  share  of  the 
task  may  be  mine,  but  confident  that  the  more  liberally  edu- 
cated I  am,  the  more  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  men,  living  and  dead,  the  more  able  I  shall  be  to  do 
my  part  well. 

Moreover  I  am  happier  now  in  the  face  of  calamity  than  I 
was  in  days  of  peace,  for  I  have  found  that  sorrow  does  not 
touch  one's  life  singly  or  narrowly,  but  throws  one  into  touch 
with  the  world-current  of  progress.  And  so  I  do  not  bewail 
the  losses  of  war,  but  rejoice  rather  in  its  inestimable  gain. 


A  COON  SONG 

MARGARET   BROAD 

Ah  met  Brer  Rabbit  in  de  road  one  day; 

Ah  say,  "Howdy,"  and,  "Howdy,"  he  say. 

He  had  on  a  jacket  an'  an  ole  straw  hat 

Wid  nothin'  but  a  hole  where  de  crown  was  at. 

He  look  mighty  onery  but  he  walk  wid  pride, 

Like  he  had  fo'ty  hosses  fo'  to  ride, 

Like  he'd  been  a-co'tin',  an'  had  won  his  bride, 

An'  was  comin'  home  wid  her  at  his  side. 

So,  fo'  to  take  dat  sassiness  out, 

Ah  ask  him  what  he's  so  proud  about. 

He  flirt  his  eye  at  me  an'  say, 

"Mah  ga'ment  hit's  made  by  de  Lawd  today." 

Ah  thought  Brer  Rabbit  had  los'  his  mind, 

An'  ah  look  fo'  de  Debbil  close  behind. 

"Brer  Rabbit,"  says  I,  "you're  crazy  as  a  loon, 

Dat  jacket  hit's  made  by  ole  Sis  Coon. 

Brer  Rabbit,"  says  I,  "you're  crazy  as  a  snake, 

Dat's  de  brim  ob  a  hat  Marsa  dropped  in  de  lake." 

"G'wan,  nigger,"  says  he,  "you're  crazy  as  a  bat. 

"Didn't  de  Lawd  make  de  air  what's  de  crown  o'  dat  hat?' 


REVIEWS 


A  "maker,"  wrote  the  sixteenth  century  author  of  "The  Art 
of  Poesy,"  should  "dispose  hearers  to  mirth  and  sollace  by 
pleasant  conveyance  and  efficacy  of  speach."  At  this  Christ- 
mas time,  in  our  first  year  of  the  war,  we  are  facing  so  much 
that  is  new  and  strange  that  a  book  rescuing  a  past  for  us  is 
gratefully  received.  In  "The  Heart  of  the  Puritan"  Doctor 
Hanscom  has  put  together  letters  and  fragments  from  diaries 
written  by  the  men  and  women  who  were  the  first  of  English 
folk  to  live  on  the  shores  of  New  England.  The  record  is  not, 
in  the  editor's  phrase,  of  the  "momentous  happenings  of  his- 
tory" or  of  "theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversy."  The 
extracts  have  been  chosen  to  set  forth  the  daily  life  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  to  this  end  they  range  in  subject  from  "The  Coming 
of  Godly  Men  to  These  Parts"  to  "Affairs  Domestic  and  Per- 
sonal," "Matrimony,"  and  "Indians."  Over  each  group  of  ex- 
tracts Doctor  Hanscom  has  placed  descriptive  and  critical 
headings  in  which  she  has  used  the  Puritan's  phraseology. 
Such  phrases  as  "A  Doleful  Sight"  or  "Reluctant  Bride- 
grooms" might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Cotton  Mather 
himself. 

The  historian  will  of  course  be  interested  in  these  selections 
from  sources,  but  the  book  will  interest  all  who  enjoy  frank 
literary  expression.  Even  the  ten-year-old  Anna  Green  Wins- 
low  could  express  her  feelings  with  force  when  she  wrote: 
"All  the  intreaties  in  the  world  will  not  prevail  upon  me  to  do 
always  as  well  as  I  can,  which  is  not  the  least  trouble  to  me, 
tho'  it's  a  great  grief  to  aunt  Deming."  And  no  one  could 
be  more  unashamed  than  the  gentleman  who  went  courting 
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and  told  the  lady  of  his  choice  that  "I  had  an  antipathy  against 
those  who  would  pretend  to  give  themselves  but  nothing  of 
their  Estate.  I  would  a  proportion  of  my  Estate  with  myself. 
And  I  supposed  she  would  do  so."  The  letters  describe  the 
departure  from  Holland  when  "tears  did  gush  from  every 
eye  &  pithy  speeches  peirst  each  hearte."  They  include 
memoranda  of  furnishings  ordered  from  London,  and  the 
prayers  of  Cotton  Mather  for  his  son,  aged  eleven,  in  whom 
he  found  an  "inordinate  Love  of  Play."  Fortunately  for  us, 
the  Puritan  confided  much  to  his  correspondent  or  to  his  diary. 
After  reading  this  book  and  being  enlightened  by  the  un- 
accustomed spelling  and  the  unfamiliar  manners  of  speech, 
one  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Doctor  Hanscom  that  the  heart 
of  the  Puritan  is  not  a  "sealed  book."  Severe  these  people 
certainly  were,  and  sombre,  but  this  severity  was  after  all 
but  the  fashion  of  their  group.  At  heart  they  were  very  much 
like  us,  largely  concerned  with  the  details  of  life,  with  affec- 
tion for  their  families,  open  to  such  pleasures  as  they  thought 
proper.  In  this  war  time,  perhaps,  we  can  appreciate  them 
more  than  ever  before.  They  had  few  of  the  pleasures  we 
used  to  think  indispensable,  but  now  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  we,  too,  can  do  without  them.  They  gave  themselves,  far 
more  than  we  have  ever  given  ourselves,  to  formal  prayer  and 
to  systematic  meditation.  But  now  we  hear  that  "there  are  no 
atheists  in  the  trenches."  They  endured  almost  every  hard- 
ship in  order  to  gain  a  foothold  for  their  ideals.  In  their  vic- 
tory we  can  take  comfort  and  hope  for  our  own  future.  "The 
Heart  of  the  Puritan"  does  indeed  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  author  of  "The  Art  of  Poesy."  J.  W.  T. 

Books  are  always  pleasant  gifts.  This  year  the  chief  diffi- 
culty is  to  choose  from  the  long  and  varied  assortment  of  in- 
teresting volumes  offered  by  the  publishers. 

Among  the  novels  a  few  stand  out  by  reason  of  their  variety 
of  incident  or  their  clearness  of  character  analysis.  "His 
Family,"  by  Ernest  Poole,  and  "The  Three  Black  Pennys"  by 
Joseph  Hergesheimer  stand  together  because  in  each  the 
author  traces,  in  a  contemplative  mood,  the  life  of  a  family  and 
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analyzes  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  clan.  Both 
are  sombre  in  tone,  but,  because  the  style  has  character  and 
dignity,  they  make  rather  for  thought  than  for  depression. 
Conceived  in  a  happier  mood  is  Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould's 
"A  Change  of  Air."  The  action  is  quick,  the  irony  subtle,  and 
the  diction  smooth.  Here  is  a  clever  craftsman  who  conceals 
her  art.  Adventure  in  far-away  lands  always  has  its  devotees. 
They  will  enjoy  "Winds  of  the  World"  by  Talbot  Mundy,  with 
its  vivid  descriptions  of  the  India  of  romance.  Joseph  Con- 
rad, too,  has  a  new  sea-story  which  will  not  disappoint  anyone 
who  followed  Young  Powell  on  his  first  voyage.  London's 
Chinatown  is  the  scene  of  fourteen  tales  by  Thomas  Burke, 
called  "Lime  House  Nights."  All  are  fearlessly  realistic  and 
one  or  two,  like  "The  Chink  and  the  Child,"  are  remarkable  for 
their  power  and  beauty. 

Raemaekers'  cartoons  have  been  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "Kultur  in  Cartoons,"  and  Captain  Bairns- 
father's  jolly  Tommies  appear  in  a  new  edition  of  "Fragments 
from  France."  Franklin  P.  Adams  has  written  explanatory 
paragraphs  as  funny  as  the  drawings  which  they  accompany 
for  Mr.  Hill's  "Among  Us  Mortals." 

It  is  very  hard  to  choose  favorites  from  among  the  many 
books  dealing  with  the  war.  On  the  diplomatic  side  there  is 
Ambassador  Gerard's  notable  chronicle  of  his  four  years  in 
Germany,  and  Hugh  Gibson's  "Journal  from  our  Legation  in 
Belgium"  which  carries  the  conviction  of  truth  because  of  its 
restraint  and  its  reluctance  to  admit  anything  but  the  evidence 
of  the  writer's  own  eyes  and  ears. 

"All  In  It,"  Ian  Hay's  story  of  the  further  adventures  of 
Kitchener's  first  hundred-thousand  at  Ypres  and  the  Somme, 
has  the  same  simplicity  and  the  same  humor  as  the  earlier 
chronicles  of  Bobby  Little,  Captain  Wagstaffe,  and  their  mates. 
"My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Mercy"  by  Frances  Wilson  Huard 
is  the  story  of  the  effort  to  turn  a  dispoiled  chateau  near 
Soissons  into  a  smoothly  running  military  hospital.  The  ac- 
count makes  up  for  its  lack  of  dignity  of  style  by  its  anima- 
tion. But  the  book  which  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  ab- 
solute truths  untinctured  by  any  desire  to  palliate  the  sordid. 
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or  to  gloss  over  the  repulsive,  is  "Under  Fire"  by  Henri  Bar- 
busse.  It  is  a  grim  tale  which  he  tells  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
squad,  not  written  for  squeamish  readers,  but  because  the 
author  does  not  try  to  make  a  front-line  trench  sound  like  a 
drawing-room,  when  he  does  tell  of  valor  and  devotion,  of  self- 
forgetfulness  and  courage  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds,  the 
wonder  and  sympathy  are  far  deeper  than  they  could  have 
been  had  Barbusse  written  as  anything  but  the  honest  soldier 
he  is. 

M.  B.  S. 


EDITORIAL 


In  recording  the  effect  of  the  war  on  college  it  is  simpler  to 
explain  the  presence  of  every  unusual  phenomenon  by  the 
hackneyed  expression :  "It's  the  war."  While  it  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that  the  war  has  had  a  great  influence  on  college  activi- 
ties it  cannot  be  cited  as  the  cause  for  everything.  For  in- 
stance, one  might  attribute  the  lack  of  interest  in  Division 
Dramatics  to  the  war,  but  in  reality  the  war  has  been  a  good 
excuse  to  do  away  with  a  decaying  system  until  some  better 
method  be  devised.  Similarly,  other  activities  outgrowing 
their  usefulness  have  used  the  war  as  a  means  of  dignified  exit. 

But  in  viewing  the  Fall  in  retrospect  two  separate  impres- 
sions seem  prominent,  social  unity  and  personal  discontent. 
The  unity  of  interest  manifest  in  the  past  few  months  in  college 
is  a  psychological  part  of  the  unity  of  spirit  all  over  the  na- 
tion due  to  cooperation  in  a  common  cause.  The  desire  to  be 
of  service  has  resulted  first,  in  war  work  of  multiform  varie- 
ties for  the  Red  Cross,  Dr.  Goldthwait,  and  the  Smith  Unit, 
most  of  them  entailing  sustained  knitting.  Second,  the  spirit 
of  giving  has  involved  repeated  sacrifices,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  we  have  given  until  it  has  hurt ;  but  nevertheless  the  col- 
lege has  responded  well  to  the  financial  demands  made  upon 
it.  And  finally,  scattering  attempts  at  conservation  in  all 
lines  have  resulted  in  the  almost  unanimous  signing  of  sugar 
and  candy  pledges.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but  there 
is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  our  responses  to  various  appeals 
to  make  this  new  unity  of  spirit  permanent. 

But  growing  along  with  our  unity  of  interest  has  come  the 
feeling  of  restlessness  and  discontent  due  in  large  part  to  the 
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war.  One  sees  it  in  the  tense  faces  of  the  students  anxiously 
scanning  the  morning  papers ;  one  hears  it  in  the  high  pitched 
voices  at  meal  times ;  and  one  feels  it  in  the  growing  wave  of 
credulity  of  unfounded  rumors  and  in  the  too  frequent  lack  of 
emotional  reserve. 

What  effect  all  this  has  had  on  academic  work  cannot  be  de- 
termined accurately  until  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  but  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that,  whereas  the  old  accusation  of 
frivolity  among  the  students  is  not  now  applied,  there  is  an 
absence  of  concentration  and  well  sustained  work  that  we  must 
deplore.  Although  many  students  have  conscientiously  done 
their  work,  there  are  some  who  have  become  so  swamped  with 
outside  activities  that  they  have  not  made  wise  and  careful 
choices,  and  for  them  the  Mid  Year  season  will  be  a  nerve- 
racking  performance  of  midnight  electricity  and  strained 
tempers. 

This  year  college  has  been  a  disappointment  to  many.  Those 
students  who  were  eager  to  enter  practical  war  work  last 
Spring  were  told  that  it  was  their  duty  to  return  to  college. 
But  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  see  any  final  purpose  in 
unrelated  beginnings  made  here.  Which  line  of  work  will  be 
of  definite  use  and  which  will  not  are  matters  of  conjecture, 
and  so,  anxious  workers  flounder  in  a  maze  of  indecision  whose 
one  clue  seems  to  be  knitting.  But  they  rightly  feel  that  they 
have  accomplished  little  more  than  daily  drill  or  treading 
water  in  a  shipwreck. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  our  growing  dissatisfaction: 
patience.  After  all,  our  academic  work  should  take  prece- 
dence. It  is  our  real  reason  for  being  in  college  this  year. 
We  must  do  our  work  on  well  laid  down  lines.  When  one  con- 
siders the  depletion  in  ranks  in  the  men's  colleges  this  year 
one  realizes  how  unusual  is  the  emphasis  on  a  college  education 
at  this  time.  And  it  is  by  sane  living  and  thinking  that  our 
responsibility  must  be  met. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE 


In  a  time  when  all  material  conditions  are  undergoing  a 
metamorphosis,  it  is  meet  to  consider  what  things,  if  any,  re- 
tain their  stability.  And  as  we  seek  for  the  familiar,  we  in- 
stinctively turn  to  traditions,  with  the  heartfelt  hope  that  they 
may  be  preserved.  A  qualification  is  here  in  order — progres- 
sive times  must  of  necessity  wipe  out  many  old  institutions, 
but  these  are  generally  found  to  be  "dead  letters,"  which  were 
only  tolerated  through  a  dislike  of  upsetting  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Traditions  that  are  recognized  to  be  worthy,  and 
as  such  are  loved  and  respected,  are  more  precious  today  than 
ever  before. 

The  question,  recently  brought  up,  of  what  we  shall  do  about 
Commencement  involves  traditions  deeply,  for  any  change  we 
effect,  will  upset  the  precedent  of  years.  Ivy  Day  is  the  object 
of  attack,  and  there  are  many  who  wish  to  abolish  the  Ivy 
Chain  entirely.  The  roses  cost  $150,  they  argue,  and  the  chain 
$75.  Make  a  sacrifice;  and  we  have  saved  $225  which  might 
be  given  to  some  relief  work.  This  seems  praiseworthy  on  the 
surface,  but  when  we  consider  what  it  really  signifies,  doubts 
arise.  The  college  has  given  generously,  as  individuals,  in 
groups,  and  by  classes — and  has  given  to  the  point  of  earnest 
sacrifice.  Now  there  is  no  one  who  would  be  unwilling  to 
make  this  additional  sacrifice  if  it  were  necessary,  but  let  us 
think  what  the  best  spirit  of  giving  and  sacrifice  means.  We 
can  imagine  a  Red  Cross  fund  of  $1,000,000  alloted  to  some 
town,  and  to  save  trouble  a  wealthy  citizen  might  contribute 
the  entire  sum,  thus  saving  the  energy  consumed  in  an  or- 
ganized, intimate  "drive"  on  every  family  in  the  community. 
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And  yet  the  community  would  hardly  feel  satisfied,  for  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  things  the  war  has  brought  forth  is  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  in  giving,  engendered  by  community  dona- 
tions. The  amount  raised  might  be  the  same,  but  the  bits  of 
individual  goodwill,  added  together,  would  make  a  mosaic  of 
patriotism  far  too  precious  to  abandon  through  any  motives 
of  convenience.  The  principle  of  giving  is  not  for  anyone  to 
give  all,  but  for  all  to  give  thoughtfully.  Sacrifices  made, 
however  deep  they  may  go  in  luxuries,  enjoyments  or  even  con- 
veniences, are  not  intended  to  strip  life  of  its  dignities,  and 
surely  one  of  the  great  dignities  of  a  college  life  is  Commence- 
ment. 

The  Ivy  Chain  is  one  of  our  dear  Commencement  traditions. 
It  is  a  dignity  not  only  of  the  graduating  class,  but  also  of  the 
junior  ushers;  and  to  parents  and  alumna?  is  deeply  impres- 
sive. Its  material  expense  is  insignificant,  when  one  thinks 
how  lightly  one  would  spend  the  fifty  cents  which  is  the  in- 
dividual cost  to  the  junior  class,  its  traditional  value  almost 
inestimable.  The  roses  which  the  seniors  have  always  car- 
ried are  a  different  matter,  for  their  particular  function  is 
ornamental,  and  to  do  without  them  would  not  substantially 
affect  the  dignity  of  the  day.  Incidentally,  their  cost  is  double 
that  of  the  chain,  and  it  seems  probable  they  will  this  year 
go  the  way  of  other  ornamental  extravagances. 

But  Ivy  Day  without  an  Ivy  Chain  would  seem  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  a  rather  empty  affair  and  we  are  brought  to 
the  question;  is  $75  sufficient  excuse  to  sacrifice  this  signifi- 
cant feature  of  our  Ivy  Day?  The  answer,  it  seems  is,  that 
such  an  act  is  putting  too  public  a  value  on  sacrifice — it  is  pray- 
ing "on  the  street-corners,  and  in  the  synagogues,  to  be  seen 
of  men" — it  is  overstepping  true  patriotic  zeal,  and  bordering 
on  jingoism. 

A.  D.  S. 

We  have  noticed,  in  reading  the  Exchanges  this  month,  the 
wide  variety  of  subject  matter  and  the  possibility  thus  afford- 
ed for  the  production  of  excellent  stories.  The  great  pity  is 
that  so  many  good  plots  or  fragments  of  interesting  scenes 
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are  allowed  to  go  undeveloped.     Such  a  story,  for  instance, 
is  "My  Belgian  Baby"  in  The   Goucher  Kalends.     The  back- 
ground and  characterization  are  good,  and  the  story  could  be 
made  intensely  real,  if  the  introduction  and  conclusion  were 
better  balanced  and  if  the  whole  were  less  abrupt,  and  allowed 
to  develop  along  broader  lines.     'Ticking  out  my  family"  in 
The  Wooster  Literary  Messenger  is  another  story  having  an 
original  idea  but  an  unused  opportunity  to  become  a  very 
human  and  appealing  bit  of  child  experience.     The  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine,  on  the  other   hand,  has  a   story   entitled 
"Daffodils"    which  in  its    realistic  yet  delicate  portrayal  of 
suffering  in  war  reminds  one  of  passages  in  "The  Student  in 
Arms,"  while  "Fourth  of  July  with  the  American  Ambulance 
Corps"  is  a  contribution    particularly    valuable    since  it  is 
written  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  now  in  actual 
service;  it  is  vivid,  philosophical  and  bright  without  having 
any  of  the  coloring  of  personal  importance  so  common  now 
in  accounts  of  the  war.     The  most  finished  story  of  the  month 
is  "The  Support"  in  The  Taper,  being  the  account  of  an  Eng- 
lish girl  who  finds  true  balm  for  her  sorrow,  not  in  solitude 
and  mourning,  but  in  active,  cheerful  care  for  those  about  her. 
Some  of  the  poems  this  month  are  very  delightful  and  ap- 
pealing  in  their   thought.     Among   these    are  "The  Fairies' 
Washing"  and  "A  Lullaby"  in  The  Western  Oxford,  "A  Silent 
Place"  in  The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly,  "Some  Day"  in  The 
Tattler,  "The  Call"  in  The  Sibyl,  "Over  the  Top— a  Toast"  in 
The  Mirror  and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  "Grey  Ships  That  Sail" 
in  The  Hunter  College  Echo. 

E.  S.  M. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Anna  P.  Fessenden,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'15.     Gertrude  Black  to  Richard  E.  Edmunds,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Helen  H.  Browne  to  F.  Eugene  Spooner,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Elizabeth  Curtis  to  John  Halderman  Garretson,  of  Boston. 

Margaret  Fulton  to  Willard  W.  Mason. 

Clarise  Judd  to  Lieutenant  Edward  Vaughan  Dake,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Marion  MacNabb  to  J.  Willard  Lord. 

Louise  Porter  to  Lieutenant  Leslie  Dunn,  Dartmouth  1915. 

Sallie  Smith  to  Captain  Stanley  Woodward  Pierce,  Bowdoin  1911. 

Jeanette  Sargent  to  Robert  Drake,  of  Franklin,  Massachusetts. 
'16.     Pauline  E.   Clarke  to  Daniel    Lester    Harris  2nd,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Helen  Ganse  to  Alden  Fairfield  Head,  Bowdoin  1916,  2nd  lieutenant 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  now  stationed  at  Ayer,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Madeleine  S.  Smith  to  Fred  Bradford  Alger,  a  member  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Engineers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Marjorie    E.     Wellman    to    Lieutenant     Hovey    Thomas    Freeman, 
Ordinance  O.  R.  C.  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
'17.     Eleanor  Coolidge  to  John  Wood,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Georgia  E.  Young  to  Vincent  Farnsworth,  of  Winchester. 
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MARRIAGES 

'15.     Lalla  Bell  to  Raymond  William  Steber,  July  23,  1917. 

Marion  Burns  to  Harold  Hill  Jones,  June  30,  1917. 

Adelaide  Caldwell  to  George    B.  McClary,  August  18,  1917.     Ad- 
dress: Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Collins  to  Chester  Franklin  Ward,  August  25,  1917. 

Marguerite  James  to  Everett  Winfred  Lothrop,  August  13,  1917. 

Frances  Michael  to  Seymour  Olmstead,  October  2,  1917. 

Evelyn  Odlin  to  James  Kenneth  Attwood,  October  11,   1917.     Ad- 
dress: 317  Donald  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Elsie  Thayer  to  Stuart  Williams  Rider,  October  6,  1917. 
'16.     Arlene  Deware  to  Lindol  French. 

Jeanette  Hankerson  to  Kenneth  E.  Salzer,  September  26,  1917. 

Dorothy  Mack  to  Howard  G.  Nichols,  September  29,  1917. 

Constance  Mordecai  to  Danforth  Cardozo. 

Margaret  A.   Thompson  to   Chester  Morrill  Runels,  of  Lowell  and 
Buffalo. 

'17.     Jeanette  Abbott  to  Lieutenant  Robert  Francis  Kitchell,  September 
24,  1917. 

Harriette  Fulton  to  Lieutenant  Lyman  D.  Bothwell,  Junior,  August 
7,  1917. 

Anne  Guerry  to  Lieutenant  James  Y.  Perry,  August  21,  1917. 

Marjorie  Root  to   Lieutenant  Robert   S.   Gillett,   October   13,   1917. 
Address:   Groton  Inn,  Groton,  Massachusetts. 

Katharine  Wing  to  Robert  W.  Williams. 
ex-'Ll.     Edith  Proctor  to  Harold  H.  Fletcher,  October  3,  1917. 

BIRTHS 

'11.     To  Florence  (Sally  Watters)   Stuntz,  a  daughter,  Margaret  Estelle, 

July  14,  1917. 
'15.     To  Esther  (Mather)  Phelps,  a  son,  Ellsworth  Phelps,  Junior,  July 

10,  1917. 
'16.     To  Mary   (Sedgwick)    Deely,  a  son,  John  M.,  Junior,  August  27, 

1917. 

To  Martha  (Wells)  Walker,  a  son,  John  Carlisle,  September  12,  1917. 
ex-'16.     To  Gertrude   (Lockwood)   Grawn,  a  daughter,  Helen  Lockwood, 

October  10,  1917. 
e#-'17.     To   Madeleine    (McDowell)    Greene,   a   daughter,   Mary   Payson 

Greene,    November    11,    1917.     Address:   Pondfield    Road,    Bronx- 

ville,  New  York. 
To  Gertrude   (Ingram)    Parsons,  a  son,  William  Henry  2nd,  June 

27,  1917. 
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'14.  Margaret  B.  Hodges  is  assistant  in  the  Social  Service  Department, 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  work  in  itself 
is  tremendously  interesting,  and  particularly  so  now,  as  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  big  demand  for  psychiatric  social  work  in  connection 
with  the  war. 
'15.     Dorothy  Adams  is  working  in  a  newspaper  office. 

Jean  Alexander  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Marion  Atwood  is  teaching  in  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morgan- 
town,  North  Carolina. 

Euth  Bartholomew  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  has  a  studio  at 
the  Harriet  Seymour  School  of  Music,  57  West  78th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Julie  Beecher  is  teaching  Latin,  German  and  ancient  history  at 
Bethel,  Connecticut. 

Irene  Boardman  is  assistant  in  Zoology  at  Smith. 

Mildred  Brewer  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Simmons  College. 

Dorothy  Burlew  is  bacteriologist  with  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company, 
Glenolden,  Pennsylvania. 

Florence  Burr  has  charge  of  the  Fairfield  Memorial  Library,  Fair- 
field, Connecticut. 

Kathleen  Byam  is  teaching  dramatics  in  the  high  school  at  Ana- 
heim, California. 

Dorothy  Dulles  is  office  executive  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.     Address :   164  East  46  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mildred  Fraser  is  head  of  the  English  department  in  the  Foxboro 
High  School,  Foxboro,  Massachusetts. 

Hyla  Watters  is  studying  medicine  at  Cornell  University. 

Margaret  White  is  registrar  in  the  Newark  Museum. 
'16.     Adelaide   Arms   is   doing   social   work   with   the    Susan    Fenimore 
Cooper   Foundation,  visiting   children   placed  out  in  homes,   and 
teaching  folk-dancing,  basket  ball,  and  gymnastics  to  the  girls  at 
the  Foundation. 

Eleanor  Coit  is  girls'  and  extension  secretary  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Margaret  Elliott  is  chief  index  and  catalog  clerk,  Mail  and  Record 
of  Cannon  Section,  Gun  Division,  Ordinance  Bureau,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

Vera  Montville  is  teaching  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick, 
Maryland. 

Marion  Phelps  is  teaching  physics  at  Vassar. 

Elsie  Wright  is  teaching  at  Miss  Mill's  School,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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'17.  Margaret  Bonnell  is  taking  a  course  in  library  training  in  New- 
York  City. 

Dorothy  Brown  is  doing  Red  Cross  work  in  connection  with  Camp 
Merritt,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 

Lois  Clark  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Simmons  College. 

Elizabeth  Cook  is  studying  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

Lucille  Englisch  is  studying  in  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts  in  New  York  City. 

Astrid  Gustafson  is  laboratory  assitant  in  the  Worcester  City  Hos- 
pital. 

Marie  Knowles  is  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Women  at  Bates  College. 

Marjorie  Swett  is  working  under  Frances  Hooper,  '14,  on  the 
Chicago  Record  Herald. 

Ethel  Taylor  has  joined  the  Theatre  Workshop  Co.  in  New  York. 

Catharine  Weiser  is  training  to  be  a  nurse  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City. 


CALENDAR 


January    4.     Orpheus  Club  Concert. 

9.     Concert:  Jascha  Heifetz. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF   JOHN  KEATS 

HAZEL  BLACKWELL  SADLER 

Keats  loved  poetry  with  a  sacred  love,  yet  it  was  not  for 
this  reason  that  he  wrote  it.  Ideas  sprang  up  in  his  mind, 
vivid,  gripping,  and  words  rushed  to  his  pen's  tip,  forcing  him 
to  put  them  on  paper,  possessing  his  very  body  as  the  typist 
does  his  machine.  This  power  that  swayed  him  was  without 
doubt  the  outgrowth  of  his  genius  and  of  his  love  for  poetry, 
but  because  generated  thus  was  no  less  compelling.  When 
one  realizes  that  this  was  the  poet's  state  of  mind  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  intensity  inherent  in  all  his  work. 
To  Keats  everything  was  vital  and  intensely  real,  it  is  the 
tangible    pursued    to    unreality    with    which  he  deals.     The 
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opening  of  "The  Nightingale" — the  beauty  of  its  opening  lines 
graces  repetition: 

"My  heart  aches  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethewards  had  sunk." 

— is  an  example  of  this.  It  is  evidence  of  perfect  abandon. 
There  is  nothing  studied,  everything  adds  to  the  reality  of 
the  emotion. 

The  intensity  which  marked  his  poetic  work  Keats  carried 
over  into  his  letters.  Inevitable  this.  It  was  a  part  of  his 
life,  he  never  stepped  down  from  the  frame  of  the  artist.  To 
him  all  phases  of  life  were  personally  interesting  and  meant 
something.  Because  he  was  not  an  active  citizen  is  not  proof 
that  he  was  not  an  open-minded,  serious  one.  One  could  not 
be  a  politician — or  whatever  it  is  that  is  asked  of  him — and 
what  Keats  was,  at  the  same  time. 

Because  of  the  intimate  way  in  which  Keats  saw  life  and  its 
composite  parts,  his  letters  are  filled  with  a  great  variety  of 
detail.  Many  different  topics  find  their  way  into  his  corres- 
pondence. One  critic  enumerates  in  a  single  letter  "daily  life, 
the  progress  of  his  poems,  descriptions,  country  dances,  pa- 
triotism, beautiful  women  and  politics."  To  find  Keats's 
views  on  any  one  point  one  must  gather  evidence  that  is  widely 
scattered  and  strangely  intermingled.  Yet  a  collection  of  his 
statements  is  not  really  necessary  because  the  poet  has  ideas 
which  he  expressed  definitely  and  clearly,  often  in  a  few  words 
or  sentences. 

In  reading  Keats's  letters  one  gains  certain  impressions 
that  stand  out  above  the  mass  of  information,  serious  and 
frivolous,  which  they  contain.  The  facts  about  the  writer 
that  stand  out  preeminently  are  such  that  they  endear  him  to 
one  and  awaken  a  deep  sympathy  with  this  youthful  poet,  who 
gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  Fanny  Brawne,  and  yet  was 
unable  to  accept  Shelley's  offered  friendship. 

All  through  his  letters  Keats's  youth  is  manifest.  He 
was  really  a  boy  at  heart,  he  had  *a  youthful  respect  for  his 
own  mind,  which  rushed  ahead  of  him,  seeing  and  seeking 
things  so  rapidly  that  he  tells  us  that  he  fears  lest  death  shall 
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keep  him  from  following  it  to  the  places  where  it  wishes  to 
lead  him — and  where  he,  without  disillusion,  eagerly  longs  to 
go.  Evidence  of  his  enthusiasm  and  boyishness  is  his  habit 
of  including  in  his  letters  poems  equally  good  and  bad.  Could 
anything  be  more  youthful — or  more  useless — than  this  jingle? 
I  omit  a  part  of  it. 

"There  was  a  naughty  boy 

A  naughty  boy  was  he 
He  would  not  stop   at  home 

He  could  not  quiet  be. 

"There  was  a  naughty  boy 

And  a  naughty  boy  was  he 
For  nothing  would  he  do 

But  scribble  poetry." 

The  personal  element  in  this  bit  makes  it  doubly  appealing. 

The  things  which  were  amusing  to  Keats  and  from  which 
he  paints  scenes  which  seem  funny  to  his  readers  likewise 
indicate  that  his  mind  had  that  buoyant  appreciation  of  humor 
peculiar  to  the  young  and  hopeful  of  heart.  I  quote  a  letter 
written  during  his  walking  tour  in  Scotland. 

"After  all  these  was  one  Mrs.  Cameron  of  fifty  years  of  age 
and  the  fattest  woman  in  all  Inverness-shire  who  got  up  this 
mountain — true,  she  had  her  servants — but  then,  she  had  her- 
self. She  ought  to  have  hired  Sisyphus,  'Up  the  hill  he  heaves 
a  huge  round — Mrs.  Cameron'. "  Keats's  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  situation  is  evident  in  every  word.  His  explanation  of 
the  "kisses  four"  in  "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci" — two  for 
each  eye  that  one  eye  might  have  no  cause  to  feel  slighted — is 
another  proof  of  his  delightfully  boyish  manner  of  amusing 
himself  and  others. 

Though  "a  dreamer  and  a  poet  by  nature" — this  type  of 
man  being  commonly  supposed  to  walk,  if  not  above,  at  least 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind — it  may  be  discovered  from 
Keats's  correspondence  that  he  had  very  real  relations  with 
his  fellows.  He  was  a  much  beloved  brother.  He  worked 
continually  for  "poor  Tom's"  welfare  when  that  brother  of  his 
was  ill,  devoting  time  and  energy  in  his  behalf  and  doing  a 
great  deal  of  sincere  worrying  besides.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  allow  the  shadows  and  burdens  that  entered  his 
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life  to  creep  into  the  lively,  newsy  and  entertaining  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  his  sister.  The  rhyme  quoted  above  was 
written  for  her  amusement.  For  her  he  tried  to  do  all  in  his 
power,  making  requests  to  others  for  things  she  desired,  giving 
her  "good  advice  with  rare  tact,"  and  never  ceasing  to  lavish 
on  her  love  and  tenderness. 

Keats  was  a  warm  true  friend — this  may  be  seen  from  his 
letters  to  Bailey ;  he  gave  a  deep  and  fervent  admiration,  such 
as  that  to  Haydon,  which,  though  it  might  be  disparaged  as 
extravagant,  was  nevertheless  quite  sincere.  One  may  indeed 
envy  those  whom  Keats  admitted  to  his  circle  of  friendship,  to 
whom  he  showed  his  ambitions,  his  working  mind,  and  with 
whom  he  discussed  his  revered  poetry. 

I  have  said  that  Keats  was  an  open-eyed  citizen,  that  he 
found  everything  in  life  vitally  near  to  himself.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  a  man  among  men  he  was  just  the  same;  he  was  in- 
terested in  many  people,  conscious  of  many  types.  One  finds 
Keats  a  little  critical  but  with  sure  insight  and  a  power  for  the 
right  word.  In  one  letter  there  is  a  description  of  three 
men  .  .  .  "the  third,  C,"  says  Keats,  "is  spilt  and  he  ought 
to  be  wiped  up."  How  vivid  C  is  in  one's  mind !  Again,  the 
poet  says,  "Dilke  is  a  man  who  cannot  feel  he  has  a  personal 
identity  unless  he  has  made  up  his  mind  about  everything  .  .  . 
Dilke  will  never  come  at  a  truth  so  long  as  he  lives,  because  he 
is  always  trying  at  it." 

This  last  gives  one  a  glimpse  of  one  of  Keats's  ideas  of  life. 
His  boyish  enthusiasm,  as  revealed  in  flashes,  is  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  parts  of  the  letters  which  show  deep  thinking 
tinged  somehow  with  the  sadness  of  age.  Indeed,  he  says 
that  the  growth  of  the  mind  robs  one  of  thoughtless  happiness. 
He  had  worked  out  a  definite  statement  of  his  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  soul.  It  is  found  in  a  letter  to  George  and 
Georgiana  Keats,  ".  .  .These  three  materials  are  Intelligence, 

the   human   heart and  the   World.     I    will  call  the 

world  a  school  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  little 
children  to  read.  I  will  call  the  human  heart  the  hornbook 
read  in  that  school.  And  I  will  call  the  child  able  to  read  the 
soul  made  from  that  school  and  its  hornbook.     Do  you  not 
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see  how  necessary  a  world  of  pains  and  troubles  is  to  school 
an  Intelligence  and  make  it  a  Soul?"  An  undeniably  logical 
metaphor,  this,  and  a  foundation  flexible  enough  to  be  prac- 
ticable. The  idea  that  life  was  a  training,  an  aid  to  growth, 
one  may  see  also  in  this :  "I  must  think  that  difficulties  nerve 
the  spirit  of  a  man — they  make  his  Prime  Objects  a  Refuge 
as  well  as  a  Passion/'  Here  is  strong  evidence  that  internal 
struggles  were  well  known  to  the  poet.  Keats's  general  phil- 
osophy of  life  was  no  more  definitely  worked  out  than  this,  I 
think.  Keats  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Psychologists 
tell  us  that  one's  character  is  not  formed  until  the  age  of 
thirty — and  a  philosophy  cannot  be  firmly  rooted  save  in 
character;  moreover  Keats  thought  it  useless,  or  worse  than 
useless,  to  have  made  up  one's  mind  irrevocably. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  one  thinks  of  John  Keats  pre- 
eminently as  a  poet,  and  his  own  attitude  toward  his  poetry  as 
shown  by  the  letters  is  accordingly  one  of  their  most  interest- 
ing features.  Poetry  was  dear,  very  dear,  to  Keats's  heart. 
Someone  has  said,  "Keats  ate,  drank  and  slept  in  order  to 
write  poetry."  His  belief  in  it  was  great.  He  says  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  George,  then  in  America,  "If  I  had  a  prayer  to 
make  for  any  great  good,  next  to  Tom's  recovery,  it  should  be 
that  one  of  your  children  should  be  the  first  American  poet." 
And  again,  "I  find  I  cannot  exist  without  poetry,  without 
eternal  poetry." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Keats  recognized  his  own  genius. 
One  critic  has  said  that  "Keats  never  dreamed  of  being  a  minor 
poet."  After  the  Endymion  episode  Keats  himself  says,  "I 
would  sooner  fail  than  not  be  among  the  greatest."  He 
thought  that  he  was  able  to  be  in  the  first  ranks  and  it  would 
have  been  torture  to  allow  himself  to  be  content  to  fill  a 
mediocre  place.  But  his  sense  of  his  own  ability  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  without  egotism.  He  was  humble  in  his 
love  for  the  work  he  undertook.  Yet  he  says  proudly,  "I  shall 
ever  consider  the  public  as  debtors  to  me  for  verses,  not  myself 
to  them  for  admiration,  which  I  can  do  without."  And  he  was 
so  gloriously  right ! 

As  one  may  see  from  the  above  quotation,  Keats  was  en- 
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tirely  independent  in  his  writing,  an  absolute  proof  of  his  deep 
reverence  for  poetry.  With  Keats  it  was  poetry  for  poetry's 
sake,  no  bartering  of  genius  there.  No  one  could  accuse  him 
as  Browning  did  Wordsworth,  saying,  "Just  for  a  handful  of 
silver  he  left  us."  Keats  says,  "I  never  wrote  one  single  line 
of  poetry  with  the  least  shadow  of  public  thought" ;  and  in 
the  same  tone,  "I  would  jump  down  Etna  for  any  public  good — 
but  I  hate  mawkish  popularity."  And  he  would  not  stoop  to 
it.  One  can  readily  understand  when  Arnold  says,  "Keats 
had  flint  and  iron  in  him,  he  had  character." 

When  one  pauses  after  a  reading  of  Keats's  letters  it  is  not 
a  chronological  series  of  events  which  is  uppermost  in  one's 
mind.  The  poet's  letters  are  subjective,  they  disclose  much 
of  what  happened  in  his  mind.  Was  Keats  a  scholar?  Was 
he  a  surgeon?  Was  he  a  lover?  Had  he  been  none  of  these 
things  he  would  have  been  always  a  poet  and  always  sincere, 
that  is  all  sufficient.  The  habit  of  pursuing  might-have-beens 
in  one's  thoughts  is  ever  a  fruitless  one  but  when— here  I 
apologize — one  contemplates  what  Keats  was,  what  he  thought, 
what  he  had  accomplished  at  twenty-five,  the  mind  involun- 
tarily sighs  at  what  the  loss  of  life  so  early  has  meant.  Keenly 
alive,  gifted,  and  possessed  by  a  great  sincerity,  the  poet  might 
have  been  a  strong  factor  in  bettering  the  path  of  right  which 
all  footsteps  seek.  For  the  letters  undeniably  do  leave  with 
one  a  feeling  of  Keats's  deep  sincerity,  of  his  seriousness  of 
view  toward  life.  Some  say.  .  ."But.  .  .Fanny.  .  .  ?"  raising 
an  eyebrow.  The  completeness  of  the  giving  of  himself  over 
to  his  mad,  weak  passion  for  Fanny  Brawne,  his  holding  back 
of  nothing,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  far  from  entirely  unworthy 
and  blamable.  Moreover  it  is  never  from  these  last  frenzied 
letters  that  one's  opinion  of  Keats  is  formed.  Laying  them 
aside  as  one  disregards  the  words  which  a  strong  man  utters 
in  delirium,  one  finds  one's  estimate  of  John  Keats  unmarred. 
He  was  an  absolutely  sincere  and  honest  thinker,  with  the  mind 
of  a  genius. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  WINDSOR 

EUGENIE  WALKER  DE  KALB 

Twelfth  Night  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor — 

Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 

Thin  lights  are  streaming, 

Round  lanterns  gleaming, — 

Mistily  scarlet  and  silver  and  green, 

Bobbing  and  blinking  through  a  brushwood  screen — 

Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 

Midnight  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor. 

Twelfth  Night  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor — 

Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 

Pixie-folk  wing 

To  the  old  fairy-ring, 

Drifting  like  bubbles  on  the  wind-blown  snow, 

Trailing  wax  berries  of  pale  mistletoe — 

Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 

Midnight  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor. 

Twelfth  Night  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor — 
Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 
Wee  elves  are  peering, 
Crooked  gnomes  leering, 

Where  wispy,  red  torches  of  wild  Irish  fays 
Prick  with  sharp  flares  the  ice-sheathed  woodland  ways- 
Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 
Midnight  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor. 

Twelfth  Night  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor — 

Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 

Fairy  lights  twinkle, 

Elfin  pipes  tinkle; 

And  Oberon  kisses  his  queen  in  the  ring, 

And  under  their  feet  blooms  a  circle  of  Spring, 

While  wee-folk  dance,  hither  and  yon, 

In  the  heart  of  the  Forest  of  Windsor. 

Twelfth  Night  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor — 
Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 
Thin  lights  are  streaming, 
Round  lanterns  gleaming, — 
Mistily  scarlet  and  silver  and  green, 
Where  wee-folk  are  dancing  around  their  queen — 
Hither  and  yon,  hither  and  yon, 
Midnight  in  the  Forest  of  Windsor. 
175 


THE  BEACON 

ANNA  PARKER  FESSENDEN 

Just  below  the  bend  of  the  river,  where  it  flowed  under  the 
rumbling  toll  bridge  and  swished  against  the  lonely  beacon, 
had  been  the  scene  of  many  a  ship-launching.  Then  all  the 
town-folk  had  strolled  down  from  their  houses  on  the  hill,  to 
see  the  last  wedges  knocked  away  from  the  schooner's  sturdy 
sides,  to  hear  the  pretty  captain's  daughter  crash  the  bottle  of 
champagne  against  the  stern  and  to  raise  their  voices  in  loud 
chorus  of  cheers  as  finally  the  last  master-piece  of  ship-car- 
pentry slid  down  the  ways  and  plunged  into  the  swirling  river. 

Now  another  ship  was  in  the  making,  a  far  more  ambitious 
task  than  any  of  its  sisters,  who  now  travelled  up  and  down 
the  coast.  Almost  every  tide  brought  one  of  them  back  up 
the  river  to  bring  coal  and  lumber  to  the  town-people,  and  to 
look  upon  their  rapidly  growing  companion. 

Now  every  day  the  ship-yard  was  filled  with  men.  The 
chips  flew  from  their  axes,  saw-dust  floated  down  on  the  by- 
standers and  the  strokes  of  the  hammers  beat  out  a  monoton- 
ous rhythm  only  to  have  it  repeated  and  sent  back  by  the 
peacefully  flowing  river  and  the  saucy  beacon.  And  all  around 
circled  the  squawking  gulls. 

At  night  the  body  of  the  schooner  with  its  protecting 
"shores"  loomed  up  into  the  dark  sky.  The  swishing  tide 
came  gradually  up  around  the  pilings  and  the  beacon  winked. 
The  only  creature  abroad  was  the  watchman,  who  sat  silently 
at  the  door  of  his  hut,  amid  the  chips  and  lumber-piles,  and 
blinked  at  his  smoking  lantern. 

As  regularly  as  the  town  clock  on  the  hill  struck  the  hour 
Jim  with  his  swinging  lantern  strode  out  into  the  darkness  and 
walked  down  to  the  water's  edge.  He  looked  down  at  the 
pilings  in  the  water  and  up  at  the  great  hulk  and  props  which 
seemed  to  reach  the  stars.  Then  he  strode  back  through  the 
crackling  chips  for  another  doze. 

The  town  clock  had  just  struck  one.     Jim  stirred  from  his 
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easy-chair  and  peered  out  at  his  precious  charge,  towering  up 
black  and  desolate  in  the  misty  sky.  He  moved  the  lantern 
behind  his  chair,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  shading  them  with  one 
trembling  hand  bent  forward.  Was  he  "seem'  things."  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  again  and  stumbled  up  from  his  chair.  It 
looked  mighty  like  a  light  up  there  on  the  mizen-mast.  He 
looked  around  in  the  sky  to  see  if  it  might  be  a  star.  No,  no 
stars  were  abroad  that  night,  and  who  ever  saw  a  star  like  that, 
a  round  ball  of  yellow  light?  Jim  was  either  losing  his  eye- 
sight or  his  mind,  he  was  afraid  to  think  of  either.  Then  as 
he  started  toward  the  river's  edge  for  a  closer  view  the  light 
disappeared  and  all  was  dark  once  more,  except  for  the  glow  of 
the  beacon,  shining  through  the  mist,  far  out  in  the  river. 

He  stopped  and  coughed  nervously.  He  stared  at  the  ship 
in  astonishment  and  turned  back  to  his  cabin.  As  before,  each 
time  the  church  bell  struck  the  hour  Jim  awoke  and  went  out 
into  the  darkness,  first  searching  the  schooner  with  be- 
wildered eyes  for  the  mysterious  light.  And  when  the  hour 
of  five  came  round  Jim  hung  his  lantern  on  his  ami  hobbled  up 
past  the  sail-loft  to  his  bunk  and  slept. 

At  the  same  time  the  carpenters  swung  down  the  hill  from 
the  town  and  resumed  the  work  on  the  good  ship,  finding  all 
as  they  had  left  it,  but  covered  with  the  morning  mistiness. 

Once  more  the  chips  flew,  hammers  pounded  and  men  came 
down  from  the  sail-loft  in  a  ship-shape  manner.  The  town 
clock  struck  one.  Jim's  son  climbed  the  mast  to  attach  a  ring. 
With  a  cheer  he  reached  the  top  and  all  men  stopped  work  and 
looked  up  to  join  in  the  cheer.  Something  dropped,  there  was 
a  silence  and  then  a  groan  went  up  from  the  ship-yard.  All 
noise  stopped,  except  for  the  screeching  sea  gulls  and  the 
slapping  waves. 

The  ship-carpenters  made  a  litter  and  covered  it  with  sail- 
cloth. They  bore  it,  in  a  body,  up  past  the  loft  to  a  little 
cabin.  To  the  excited,  whispered  questioning  of  by-standers 
the  bearers  murmured,  "Dizzy,  climbed  the  mast,"  but  the 
poor  old  father  remembered  the  night  before,  the  yellow  ball 
of  light  and  said  nothing. 


"MOUNTAIN  OR  MEADOW?" 

MARGARET  FENNER  JENNISON 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Robert  Frost.) 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  plain, 
That  drives  you  on  to  lands  far  far  away, 
Where  Nature's  hand  has  piled  the  mountains  high 
And  heaved  up  towering  masses  against  blue! 
The  land  I  live  in  has  a  different  shape: 
There  have  I  played  and  tramped  at  early  morn, 
Beside  my  father  o'er  the  smiling  flats 
Past  peaceful,  level  farms.     There  is  no  rise 
Except  the  one  in  town  that  man  has  built 
Across  the-railroad  track,  'tis  but  a  mound. 
My  father  calls  the  state  "his  Michigan," 
He  thinks  it  is  perfection;  the  beet  fields, 
Lying  in  straight  and  green  and  stalwart  rows, 
Present  to  him  a  vision  of  the  fall, 
When  all  those  muddy  beets  will  be  transformed 
To  sweet,  white  sugar  in  his  factory! 
And  though  I  try  to  see  his  point  of  view 
The  Berkshires  whisper  from  afar  to  me, 
"Our  hills  dwarf  all  this  into  nothingness!" 
We  talk  about  the  countries  he  has  known, 
Like  Lyman  Howe,  we  cover  all  the  world 
As  on  we  tramp.     He  has  seen  many  lands, 
Jamaica,  Switzerland  and  sunny  France: 
He  praises  Wales,  but  I  love  most  the  Alps; 
I  guess  I  never  can  convince  him  that 
The  mountains  are  the  ideal  place  to  live  in! 
He  only  says,  "Flat  meadows  make  fine  beets." 
He  is  my  father  and  I  doubt  not  that 
His  views  are  best.     Yet  smilingly  I  ask, 
"What  do  we  care  for  sugar?     Shouldn't  we 
Go  where  the  jagged  cliffs  against  the  sky 
Bring  forth  great  visions,  strengthen  life  and  hope? 
Before  I  am  too  old  I  want  to  live 
One  year  beneath  the  brow  of  some  great  mount. 
Something  there  is  that  frets  against  this  land 
That  lies  so  passive!"     I  could  say  it  lacked 
Imagination — but  he'd  laugh  at  me. 
I  can  see  him  now,  he  slows  his  stride  and 
Lays  his  gentle  hand  upon  my  head,  smiling 
As  if  to  say,  "You  have  so  much  to  learn." 
He  too  was  once  a  dreamer,  long  ago 
He  climbed  the  Alps;  now  he  is  fifty-six 
And  he  has  lived  so  long  in  Michigan 
He  says  again,  "Good  beet  fields  make  good  sugar!" 
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GABRIEL'S  HORN 

DOROTHEA  DANN 

Alicia  Ann  was  practising.  She  had  stumbled  through  the 
scale  of  D  major  once  with  her  left  hand,  once  with  her  right 
hand,  and  twice  with  both  hands ;  she  had  played  G  minor  in 
half  notes,  quarter  notes,  and  sixteenth  notes ;  and  twice  she 
had  forced  her  fingers  through  the  mazes  of  The  Happy 
Farmer.  Could  human  tyranny  demand,  or  human  patience 
endure  more  ?  And  yet  the  hands  of  the  little  clock  balanced 
precariously  on  the  music  rack  pointed  to  exactly  twenty 
minutes  past  four,  and  Alicia  Ann  was  in  duty  bound  to  "keep 
goin'  "  till  the  clock  said  five. 

There  was  an  interesting  peculiarity  about  that  clock  that 
had  stood  Alicia  Ann  in  good  stead  for  almost  a  week.  If  one 
seized  the  little  clock  in  both  hands  and  shook  it  vigorously, 
the  minute  hand  was  quite  likely  to  jump  ahead  two,  three,  or 
sometimes  even  five  minutes.  By  taking  a  judicious  advantage 
of  this  discovery  Alicia  Ann  had  appreciably  shortened  sev- 
eral practise  hours.  But  Mother  had  spoiled  it  all,  of  course — 
Mother  had  such  a  distressing,  grown-up  sense  of  time.  She 
had  not  been  quite  convinced  even  when  Alicia  Ann  had  shown 
her  the  hands  of  the  little  clock  unmistakably  pointing  to  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon — and  one  day  she  had  come  downstairs 
just  as  the  clock  was  being  shaken  from  this  side  of  half  past 
four  to  the  other  side !  Alicia  Ann  promised  never  again  to 
shake  the  clock — and  for  three  dreary  days  she  toiled  for  sixty 
unrelieved,  disheartening  minutes. 

But  today  a  new  light  had  dawned.  Quite  by  accident 
Alicia  Ann  had  made  the  pleasing  discovery  that  if  she  struck 
one  of  the  chords  in  The  Happy  Farmer  very  hard  and  very 
suddenly  it  would  affect  the  clock  exactly  as  the  shakings  had ! 
So  Alicia  Ann  sat  with  absorbed  and  serious  countenance, 
playing  first  .a  scale,  then  The  Happy  Farmer — leading  up 
carefully  to  the  magic  chord  on  which  she  pounced  with  every 
muscle  taut.     It  would  not  do  to  play  the  chord  too  often  or 
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without  introduction,  for  Mother  was  upstairs,  and  Mother 
was  not  one  to  let  such  little  matters  pass  unnoted. 

As  Alicia  Ann  struck  the  chord  which  jumped  the  hands  to 
a  quarter  before  five  she  heard  an  exclamation  behind  her — 
"Lawdy,  Miss  'Licia  Ann!  You  tryin'  to  bust  dat  pianner? 
I'se  mos'  asleep  w'en  I  heah  you  give  dat  thump!" 

It  was  Belle — old,  fat,  black  Belle,  filling  the  lamp  and 
straightening  cushions  in  the  room  behind  Alicia  Ann. 

"I'm  busy,  Belle.  Don't  bother  me,"  said  Alicia  Ann,  with 
great  dignity.  Then  she  watched  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye 
until  she  saw  Belle  again  begin  to  nod,  when  bang!  another 
chord — or  discord ! — and  up  came  Belle's  head  with  an  indig- 
nant jerk.  Alicia  Ann  amused  herself  for  two  or  three 
minutes  repeating  this  performance — then  with  a  sigh  she 
turned  back  to  her  practicing.  Mother  was  coming  down  the 
stairs  on  her  way  out  to  tea. 

When  she  next  glanced  at  Belle,  Alicia  Ann  knew  that  no 
sound  from  a  mere  piano  could  awaken  her.  Belle  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  a  duster  hanging  from  one  hand,  her 
head  tilted  to  one  side,  eyes  tight  shut,  mouth  slightly  open — 
a  veritable  Sleep,  carved  out  of  darkest  ebony. 

Alicia  Ann  swung  about  on  the  piano  stool  and  regarded 
the  motionless  Belle  with  curiosity  and  real  admiration. 
There  was  something  distinctly  unusual  and  wonderful  about 
a  person  who  could  go  to  sleep  as  Belle  could — at  the  ironing- 
board,  scrubbing  a  floor,  in  the  very  act  of  taking  a  cake  from 
the  oven — a  person,  moreover,  who  could  stay  asleep  in  the 
face  of  almost  every  effort  to  waken  her.  Alicia  Ann  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  Belle's  mettle  by  pounding  the  piano — down 
in  the  "thunder  part" — with  her  two  fists — Belle's  response 
was  a  deeper,  more  comfortable  breathing! 

Alicia  Ann,  watching  her  in  fascination,  thought  of  what 
Belle  had  said  to  her  one  day — "Some  time  w'en  I  wakes  up, 
Miss  'Licia  Ann,  I  ain't  a-gwine  to  be  on  dis  ol'  earth  no  mo'. 
De  Angel  Gabriel's  a-gwine  to  blow  his  horn,  an'  I'll  wake  up 
all  clad  in  robes  o'  white  with  a  shinin'  gold  crown  on  ma  haid, 
an'  ol'  Saint  Peter  he  gwine  come  for  to  lead  me  to  de  Great 
W'ite  Throne!" 
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There  was  a  speculative  look  in  Alicia  Ann's  eyes,  and  the 
faintest  dimple  in  one  corner  of  her  mouth  as  she  turned  back 
to  the  piano  andjn  three  decisive  whacks  jarred  the  hands  of 
the  little  clock  over  the  last  five  minutes. 

Then  she  leaned  out  of  the  open  window  and  called  to  a 
small  boy  busily  throwing  sticks  into  the  chestnut  tree  on  the 
next  lawn — "Hey !  Timmy !  C'me  here  an'  bring  your  bugle. 
Fun,  fun,  don't  run !"  Timmy  was  the  newly  appointed  bugler 
of  Scout  Troop  11,  and  he  was  always  anxious  to  exhibit  his 
accomplishment.  Besides,  that  last  remark  of  Alicia  Ann's 
was  "code"  to  indicate  that  something  exciting  was  at  hand 
which  it  would  probably  be  better  not  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
any  grown-ups.  And  Timmy  knew  that  when  Alicia  Ann  pro- 
nounced the  mystic  words  with  that  absurd,  girlish  dimple, 
one  could  count  her  almost  as  one's  equal,  and  fall  in  with 
her  suggestions  without  argument.  So  Timmy  ran  to  fetch 
the  bugle,  and  Alicia  Ann  made  several  trips  upstairs  and 
back  while  she  waited  for  him. 

"Belle's  asleep  again,  Timmy,"  she  explained  when  the 
breathless  bugler  arrived.  "And  we're  going  to  make  her  be- 
lieve she  has  died  and  gone  to  Heaven.  You're  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  I'll  be  Saint  Peter!     Now  we  better  dress  Belle!" 

Timmy  understood  matters  at  once,  opened  his  eyes  wide 
with  delight,  and  obeyed  orders  without  a  word.  Together 
they  gently  clad  Belle's  motionless  bulk  in  a  clean  white  sheet, 
and  placed  on  her  drooping  head  a  halo  which  Alicia  Ann 
hastily  cut  from  a  piece  of  stiff  paper. 

Then  the  Saint  and  angel  took  thought  for  their  own 
raiment.  Tim  was  attired  in  a  voluminous,  old-fashioned 
night-shirt,  belonging  to  Alicia  Ann's  grandfather.  He  girt 
it  up  about  his  waist  with  a  piece  of  clothes  line,  and  then  set 
a  little  wicker  basket  upside  down  on  his  head  by  way  of  halo. 
Alicia  Ann  wore  a  trailing  night-dress  of  her  mother's, 
wreathed  two  waving  ostrich  plumes  in  her  hair,  and  carried 
a  banjo  and  a  bunch  of  keys. 

"Take  off  those  shoes,  Tim!"  Alicia  Ann  ordered,  after  a 
critical  inspection  of  Gabriel.  "You  never  saw  an  angel  with 
big,  muddy  play-shoes  on!" 
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"No,  an'  I've  never  saw  a  Saint  with  his  hair  in  pig-tailsy 
either!"  retorted  the  Angel  with  some  asperity.  So  Alicia 
Ann  allowed  her  short  hair  to  straggle  about  her  face,  and 
both  children  took  off  shoes  and  stockings. 

When  the  atmosphere  of  Heaven  had  been  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished, Gabriel,  standing  on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  blew  a 
loud,  quavering  Reveille,  and  Saint  Peter,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  prodded  Belle  sharply  with  the  keys.  Belle  awoke 
with  a  start,  gazed  dazedly  at  the  white  robes  glimmering  in 
the  twilight,  at  the  trumpet,  the  bare  feet,  and  her  own 
garb — then  lifted  her  eyes  and  broke  into  an  ecstasy  of  re- 
joicing— "Praise  de  Lawd!  I  suah  am  come  to  Heaven  at 
last'.  Heah  am  de  Angel  Gabriel  an'  Saint  Peter,  but  where 
am  de  Great  White  Throne?" 

At  this  Alicia  Ann  advanced  with  a  scrape  of  the  banjo — 
I  mean  harp — and  a  jingle  of  her  huge  bunch  of  keys.  "Miss 
Clara  Belle  Merlinda  Johnsing,"  she  announced  in  her  best 
company  manner — "Won't  you  please  take  a — a  cloud  and 
wait  here  till  I  see  if  the  Lord  can  receive  you?  Gabriel! 
herald  my  approach!" 

Gabriel  scrambled  from  his  perch  on  the  back  of  the  sofa 
and  the  procession  of  two  marched  from  the  room,  Gabriel 
leading,  his  drapery  winding  uncomfortably  about  his  bare ' 
knees,  his  halo  well  over  one  ear,  but  still  blowing  lustily  the 
final  trump — then  Saint  Peter,  an  ostrich  plume  obscuring 
each  eye,  clutching  wildly  at  banjo  and  keys  in  a  vain  effort 
to  play  and  jingle  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

Need  I  tell  the  rest?  How  Belle  finally  awoke  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  her  still  all  too  earthly  existence — how  she  started  in 
pursuit — how  the  Saint  and  Angel  were  hopelessly  handi- 
capped by  their  garments — and  how  Belle — but  surely  no! 
It  was  very  sad — and  is  it  not  better  to  end  with  the  happy 
picture  of  Heaven  and  the  Angels? 


WIND 

HELEN   UNDERWOOD   HOYT 

Red  wind  down  from  the  mountain, 

White  wind  over  the  sea, 

Dark  wind  up  from  the  valley, 

What  can  you  bring  to  me? 

One  brings  the  tang  of  desire, 

Another  strength  for  defeat, 

But  the  dark  wind  up  from  the  valley 

Is  neither  brave  nor  sweet. 

The  old  wind  up  from  the  distance 

Has  blown  long  in  the  shade, 

Before  there  was  a  mountain, 

Before  the  sea  was  made, 

Through  darkness  and  deeper  darkness, 

And  now  through  the  valley  long 

Dragging  out  of  the  shadow 

A  weary  timeless  song. 

From  the  reaches  of  the  ocean 
From  the  pathways  of  the  sky, 
Winds  come  with  glowing  eagerness 
But  different  am  I. 

In  whisper  and  shadow  and  whisper 
I  glide  down  expanses  dim, 
Chanting  my  dusky  anthem 
Singing  my  lonely  hymn. 

Whisper  and  shadow  and  whisper 
Dark  laughter  down  the  hills; 
The  things  my  heart  creates 
My  windy  song  fulfills. 

Where  is  the  thought  of  the  shadow? 
Hidden  under  its  heart? 
We  catch  but  the  shade  of  a  shadow 
And  of  songs  the  smallest  part. 

Restless  wind  from  the  mountain, 
Eager  wind  from  the  sea, 
Have  you  no  better  word  to  give 
Than  this  dim  song  to  me? 
The  dark  wind  up  from  the  valley 
Is  neither  sweet  nor  strong, 
But  the  dark  wind  out  of  the  valley 
Has  lured  me  with  its  song. 
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THE  FEUD  AT  SWAN'S  ISLAND,  MAINE 

BETH  MacDUFFIE 

It  was  when  my  oldest  boy,  Luke,  was  about  two  years  old 
that  Mel  decided  to  move  out  to  Swan's  Island.  His  father 
filled  all  the  contracts  around  Tremont  and  Mel  wanted  to 
start  out  independent,  Besides,  the  people  on  Swan's  Island 
had  decided  to  stay  there  instead  of  using  it  as  a  fishing-sta- 
tion, so  they  were  building  real  permanent  houses  in  place  of 
the  old  fishing-smacks  that  had  done  for  so  long.  That  meant 
a  big  chance  for  a  young  mason-contractor,  and  as  I  didn't 
care  much  about  Tremont  anyway  then,  we  packed  up  our 
things  and  went. 

At  first,  the  people  sort  of  stood  off  but  they  got  quite 
friendly  when  they  saw  they  had  a  new  and  ignorant  young 
housekeeper  to  advise  and  bring  up.  There  were  only  about 
sixty  people  on  the  Island  and  more'n  half  were  women.  So 
you  can  imagine  they'd  about  used  up  all  their  small  talk  and 
usual  stock  of  conversation  on  each  other  by  the  time  I  came 
out  there,  and  that  I  gave  them  a  new  start,  as  you  might  say. 

I  hadn't  been  there  very  long  before  the  minister,  the  post- 
master and  the  doctor  had  all  dropped  in  to  see  Mel,  followed 
by  their  wives  who  said  they'd  come  to  "welcome  me  to  the 
Island."  The  first  two  men  we  never  did  get  to  know  very 
well  outside  of  Sundays  and  mail-times,  but  when  you've  got 
a  little  fellow  falling  into  things  that  hurt  him  'most  every  day, 
you  do  get  to  know  the  doctor  pretty  well. 

Doctor  Spaulding  was  a  nice-enough  old  man — the  kind  of 
doctor  who  wears  a  big  full  beard,  and  who  is  full  of  good, 
sensible,  old-fashioned  advice.  I  used  to  worry  sometimes 
when  I'd  meet  him  up-town  and  see  how  bright  his  old  eyes 
were  or  hear  his  constant  nervous  little  cough.  So  I  wasn't 
surprised  when  it  went  around  in  November  that  old  Dr. 
Spaulding  was  going  out  west  for  the  winter  to  get  back  his 
strength.  The  Island  was  sorry  to  have  him  go.  He  knew 
the  inside  history  of  every  single  family  and  was  always  doing 
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good  in  his  fussy,  puttering  way.  For  instance,  it  took  him 
to  see  the  brains  in  the  oldest  Gilley  boy,  and  it  was  his  money 
that  sent  that  boy  away  to  school.  So  we  all  went  down  to 
the  shore  to  wave  good-by  to  him  and  wish  him  good  luck. 

We  were  beginning  to  wonder  what  we  were  going  to  do  all 
winter  without  a  doctor  on  the  Island  when  something  hap- 
pened. Mr.  King,  the  post-master,  had  a  letter  from  old  Dr. 
Spaulding,  saying  that  he  had  arranged  for  a  new  doctor  from 
the  mainland  to  take  care  of  the  Island — that  he'd  sold  him 
his  practice  for  fifteen  dollars,  or  some  such  sum.  We  were 
excited  then.  Some  of  the  women  vowed  up  and  down  that 
they  wouldn't  have  a  strange  doctor  parcelled  off  on  them  like 
that,  but  I  decided  to  give  him  a  fair  try  anyway. 

I  can't  say  I  really  did,  though,  because  I  was  prejudiced 
against  him  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  too  easy-talking.  Besides,  I  never  could  trust  a 
"pretty"  man,  and  that's  what  he  was.  Dr.  Herrick  was  one 
of  these  glad  people  that  come  into  a  room  "spreading  happi- 
ness" all  around  them.  As  I  was  contrary-minded,  he  just 
made  me  mad. 

I  can  just  see  that  man  now,  leaning  over  my  front  gate, 
talking  in  that  low,  genteel  way  of  his.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Mason, 
I  do  wish  when  you  have  time  that  you  would  stop  in  and  see 
my  little  office.  Everything  has  been  done  within  the  power 
of  man  to  make  it  significant  of  health  and  happiness."  I 
just  couldn't  abide  him.  I  was  pretty  near  alone  in  my  feel- 
ings, though,  so  I  learned  to  keep  still  when  his  name  was 
brought  up.  It  was  mentioned  pretty  often,  too,  for  all  the 
sentimental  old  women  on  the  Island  thought  he  was  the  whole 
thing.  They  were  always  ailing,  and  I  guess  it  seemed  pretty 
nice  to  have  someone  appreciate  their  sufferings.  I  took  extra 
good  care  of  Luke,  I  can  tell  you,  so  that  Dr.  Herrick  wouldn't 
get  a  chance  to  practice  on  him. 

It  wasn't  very  long  before  we  heard  that  old  Dr.  Spaulding 
had  died  out  in  Arizona.  It  did  seem  then  as  if  we  were 
doomed  to  be  eternally  brought  into  the  world,  drugged 
through  the  world,  and  carried  out  of  the  world  by  that  Dr. 
Herrick. 
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The  winter  had  barely  set  in  when  we  were  all  roused  up 
again  by  the  return  of  the  oldest  Gilley  boy.  It  seems  he'd 
worked  his  way  through  Medical  School  and  was  going  to  earn 
enough  money  at  home  to  start  up  a  city-practice,  later.  My — 
the  tongues  wagged  then !  At  first,  it  was  just  a  question  of 
what  Swan's  Island  could  do  with  two  doctors,  and  'most  every- 
one thought  Dr.  Herrick  would  pack  up  and  go  back  to  the 
mainland  where  he  belonged.  By  and  by  it  was  clear  that 
no  such  thing  was  going  to  happen.  Dr.  Herrick  refused  to 
move.     Then  the  real  trouble  began. 

The  postmaster's  wife  said  she  wouldn't  trust  young  Gilley 
with  a  sick  horse,  and  most  of  the  other  women  seemed  to 
feel  the  same  way.  They'd  known  him  all  their  lives  and  they 
couldn't  believe  that  he  had  any  brains.  The  minister's  wife, 
who  was  an  Off-Islander  like  me,  led  the  other  side.  Gilley 
was  real  likeable  and  quiet.  We  hadn't  watched  him  grow 
up  and  we  suspected  that  even  if  he  still  was  all  arms  and 
legs  and  blushed  easily,  that  he  knew  his  business. 

We  were  sure  he  was  a  real  doctor  that  first  night  Luke  had 
the  croup.  I'd  never  seen  a  sick  baby  before  and  all  I  could 
do  was  to  watch  his  little  hot  face  and  try  to  breathe  for  him 
when  he  couldn't.  But  Dr.  Gilley  strode  around  my  little 
house  in  that  awkward  way  of  his,  somehow  managing  to  find 
things  I  didn't  have  sense  to  get  for  him,  and  to  do  everything 
just  right  without  one  word  to  me.  I  remember  he  made  me 
some  coffee,  too,  after  it  was  all  over  and  Luke  was  sleeping 
quietly. 

I  remember  going  up  to  the  post-office  that  week  and  find- 
ing a  regular  gathering  of  the  Island  there.  Mel  used  to  call 
it  the  Knocker's  Club,  and  they  were  surely  having  an  active 
session  that  day.  Mrs.  King  asked  me  how  Luke  was  and  I 
was  glad  to  tell  her  in  front  of  all  the  people  how  much  better 
he'd  been  since  Dr.  Gilley  had  taken  the  case.  Somebody  in 
the  back  of  the  group  snapped  out,  "Well,  I'm  glad  for  you, 
Mrs.  Mason,  but  just  the  same,  it's  a  marvel  to  me  how  the 
child  ever  survived  under  the  circumstances!" 

I  was  all  tired  and  nervous  from  the  strain  of  the  last  few 
days  and  I  pitched  right  in.     "Thank  you,  Miss  Simpson,"  I 
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said.  "However,  there  isn't  anybody  in  our  house  who  needs 
to  be  flattered  and  petted.  When  I'm  afraid  that  I'll  forget 
what  a  real  pretty  speech  is,  I'll  surely  call  in  Dr.  Herrick, 
though."  I  was  ashamed  at  myself  at  this  outburst,  and  I 
didn't  stop  to  see  the  effect  of  my  words,  but  wrent  home  to  cry 
and  look  out  of  my  kitchen  window.  That  window  looked  out 
on  nothing  but  a  grey  strip  of  land  running  down  to  the 
shore — and  then  miles  of  grey  ocean — with  a  thin  grey  ridge 
on  the  horizon  wiiich  meant  Tremont  to  me. 

Mel  came  home  early  for  supper  that  night,  and  I  could  see 
that  he  was  mad  about  something.  Still,  I  noticed  he  took 
special  pains  to  cheer  me  up,  even  suggesting  reading  out 
loud  after  supper.  We'd  been  reading  a  book  called  "The 
Natural  Wonders  of  Europe"  before  we  were  married  and  \ve 
started  right  in  again  at  Gibraltar  where  we'd  left  off  five 
years  ago.  It  seemed  so  nice  that  I'd  most  forgotten  my 
troubles  until  Mel  said  in  his  slow,  hesitating  way,  "How'd 
you  like  to  have  Dr.  Gilley  come  down  and  live  with  us, 
Nettie?"  I  knew  then  Mel  had  been  thinking  how  disagree- 
able and  hard  it  must  be  for  Dr.  Gilley,  right  in  the  middle  of 
all  that  trouble  in  the  village,  so  I  was  real  glad  to  say  "yes" 
to  his  plan. 

Dr.  Gilley's  moving  wasn't  much  of  a  chore.  All  he  did  was 
to  walk  down  to  our  house  with  his  telescope  bag  in  one  hand 
and  his  little  black  medicine  case  in  the  other.  The  moving 
meant,  though,,  that  we  were  really  settled  with  Dr.  Gilley  for 
good  and  all.  I  noticed  that  the  postmaster's  wife  didn't  even 
see  me  when  we  met,  while  her  friends,  who  weren't  quite  so 
smart,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  just  not  speaking.  It  was  a 
joke,  at  first.  Dr.  Gilley  went  on  his  way,  quiet  and  thorough- 
going as  ever.     Dr.  Herrick  was  still  attentive  and  "sweet." 

By  now  the  village  had  split  into  two  almost  equal  parts. 
There  were  a  few  people  who  kept  changing  their  minds,  so 
we  never  did  get  it  counted  up  just  which  side  had  more  fol- 
lowers. On  Sunday,  the  church  was  divided  down  the  middle 
aisle.  We  always  sat  where  we  pleased  anyway,  only  this 
time  it  pleased  us  to  be  pretty  particular.  I  remember,  too, 
that  Mrs.  King  wouldn't  let  her  little  girl  play  with  Luke — she 
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took  special  pains  to  tell  her  so,  loud  enough  so  that  I  could 
hear  it. 

The  quarrel  was  at  its  height  when  Mel  came  home  Monday 
night.  I've  never  seen  him  madder.  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  Herrick-people  had  actually  got  up  extra  early  Monday 
morning  to  cut  the  lobster  traps  of  every  single  man  who 
sided  with  Dr.  Gilley.  Mel  and  I  talked  late  that  evening  about 
it,  and  Mel  promised  me  that  when  things  were  settled,  he'd 
take  me  home.  But  neither  he  nor  I  wanted  to  leave  Dr. 
Gilley  to  fight  it  out  alone. 

Next  day,  after  I'd  got  Luke  to  sleep  and  the  dishes  done  up 
after  dinner,  I  went  down  on  the  shore  to  wait  for  the  little 
motor-boat  to  come  which  brought  our  mail.  When  it  finally 
came  in  sight,  I  was  pretty  near  certain  that  they  had  one 
extra  person  with  them.  When  they  landed  in  the  dory,  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  There  was  dear  old  Lawyer 
Fuller  who  used  to  live  back  home,  and  who  used  to  feed  me 
peppermints  with  mottoes  on  them  when  I  was  little.  I  was 
so  glad  to  see  him  that  I  never  asked  a  question  about  his  busi- 
ness on  the  Island,  but  first  talked  a  mile-a-minute  myself.  It 
seemed  to  me  he  was  watching  me  as  we  walked  up  toward  the 
village  and  finally  he  said,  "Are  you  real  happy  out  on  Swan's, 
Nettie?"  Then  it  all  came  back  to  me  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
at  my  own  house  I  started  in  to  tell  him  all  my  troubles. 

I  guess  it  was  then  that  I  noticed  he  was  carrying  that  old 
leather  bag  that  he  used  to  carry  at  home.  We  children  used 
to  know,  when  we  saw  that  bag,  that  he  didn't  have  any  time 
for  us,  but  was  on  real  business.  He  could  see  that  I  wanted 
to  know  what  he  was  looking  after  way  out  on  Swan's  Island, 
but  he  didn't  explain  a  word,  just  said  he'd  been  planning  to 
come  out  and  see  me  and  Mel  in  our  new  home.  He  was 
going  to  make  us  a  little  visit,  he  said,  so  I  went  upstairs  to 
fix  up  the  best  room,  leaving  him  playing  with  Luke. 

When  I  came  down,  Dr.  Gilley  had  come  in  with  Mel,  and 
all  three  men  seemed  pretty  excited  about  something  Lawyer 
Fuller  had  just  said.  They  didn't  make  me  wait  any  longer, 
but  told  me  all  about  it. 

I  was  so  happy,  I  'most  cried.     To  me,  it  meant  that  Mel 
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would  take  me  back  home.  Of  course,  Dr.  Gilley  had  reason 
for  being  glad  more'n  either  Mel  or  me.  When  I  went  up  for 
the  mail,  I  couldn't  help  making  a  special  point  of  saying 
"How  do  you  do?"  very  politely,  to  Mrs.  King.  Then  I  started 
Miss  Simpson  talking  about  the  missionary  circle,  and  from 
that  I  worked  it  around  to  embroidery  for  the  church  fair,  so 
I  could  give  her  the  cross-stitch  pattern  my  married  sister  in 
Boston  had  sent  me.     Nothing  was  too  polite  or  kind  for  me. 

Next  morning,  the  school  house  bell  began  to  ring  early,  and 
kept  up  for  about  ten  minutes.  As  it  was  never  rung  for 
school  on  the  Island,  everyone  was  scared  or  excited,  as  their 
nature  was,  and  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  find  out  what  it 
was  for.  Everyone  tumbled  into  the  building  so  fast  that 
nobody  stopped  to  think  whether  they  were  standing  beside 
an  enemy  or  a  friend. 

Then  Lawyer  Fuller  stepped  up  on  the  platform  and  began 
one  of  his  long-winded  old-fashioned  speeches.  He  com- 
menced way  back  where  old  Dr.  Spaulding  first  came  to 
Swan's,  and  traced  his  history  way  down  to  the  year  he  died 
out  in  Arizona.  Then  he  went  on,  just  as  if  he  didn't  know 
what  dangerous  ground  he  was  walking  on,  to  tell  about  Dr. 
Herrick's  coming,  and  about  all  the  good  he'd  done  with  his 
new  fangled,  "sanitary"  ways.  I  could  see  people  sort  of 
nudging  each  other  then,  and  some  of  them  looked  over  at 
Mrs.  King  and  me  to  see  how  we  were  taking  it.  Then  he  said, 
"About  two  weeks  ago  there  was  filed  with  me  a  very  interest- 
ing will.  That  was  the  will  of  Dr.  Spaulding.  He  mentions 
in  it  his  interest  in  Swan's  and  his  love  for  it.  His  only  be- 
quest is  that  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Gilley — to  be  used  in  any  way  Dr.  Gilley  may  choose." 

Everyone  applauded,  even  old  enemies.  Swan's  hadn't 
really  enjoyed  the  quarrel  but  it  never  knew  how  to  stop.  Now 
it  was  all  settled  for  them,  and  Dr.  Herrick  had  the  island  to 
himself. 

Dr.  Gilley  comes  up  to  see  us  every  summer  he  can  get  a 
vacation.  While  he's  visiting  us  we  always  go  out  to  Swan's 
Island  for  a  day  or  two.  We  have  some  real  good  friends  out 
there  now. 


SKETCHES 


ON  AMERICA  IN  THE  WAR 

Elizabethan   Sonnet 

KATHERINE  FLOWER 

Swift  o'er  the  waves  the  direful  message  flew 
To  our  fair  country  steep 'd  in  peaceful  ease 
That  war's  dread  terrors  had  begun  anew, 
Because  of  monarchs  bent  on  land  increase. 
As  country  after  country  heard  the  call, 
And  met  the  coming  foe  with  steadfast  heart 
While  death's  grim  visage  hovered  over  all, 
America  awoke  and  took  her  part. 
Of  her  vast  wealth  she  gave.     She  sent  her  youth 
In  liberty's  defence,  that  it  might  strive 
To  pave  the  way  for  righteousness  and  truth 
Which,  since  her  birth,  her  sons  have  kept  alive. 
She  guards  her  trust;  her  faith  is  ever  strong 
That  retribution  always  follows  wrong. 


FAMILY  FLIGHTS 

JUDITH  MATLACK 

Many  families  may  be  aptly  compared  to  heavenly  bodies  in 
their  planetary  transitions.  Some  move  in  eccentric  para- 
bolas, coming  and  going,  pausing  just  long  enough  to  say 
they  have  been  there,  and  then  whirling  away  to  other  parts 
of  the  universe  to  return  no  more.  The  average  young  man 
reared  in  such  families,  looking  back  from  the  pinnacle  of 
twenty-five  years  where  he  needs  must  alight  for  the  moment, 
vaguely  associates  the  rudiments  of  etiquette  with  Toledo,  the 
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elements  of  Latin,  algebra  and  baseball  with  Chicago,  various 
heart-pangs  and  fastidious  neck-ties  with  Buffalo,  and  a  gen- 
eral polishing  off  of  acquired  tastes  with  Cambridge,  the 
monotony  of  this  last  varied  by  summer  sojourns  in  England, 
Bar  Harbor,  Alaska  and  Plattsburg. 

Another  type  of  family  progresses  is  a  sort  of  binary  motion, 
wherein  one  drifts  happily  about  in  a  small  ellipse  which  has 
as  its  foci  one's  winter  home  and  one's  summer  home.  During 
my  childhood,  I  enjoyed  this  leisurely  rotation,  circling  in- 
evitably Newton-ward  during  the  fall  and  Narragansett  Bay- 
ward  during  the  spring.  Twice  a  year  these  drifting  ten- 
dencies culminated  in  definite  migrations,  commonly  known 
as  family  flights.  These  events  occurred  as  regularly  as 
Christmas  and  birthdays,  and  were  hailed  with  an  equal  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  by  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
Mother  and  Father  were  not  as  distinctly  elated  over  the 
prospect,  nor  is  it  surprising  to  me  now  when  I  consider  what 
it  involved.  A  casual  observer,  lingering  by  the  wayside  upon 
some  such  occasion,  would  perceive  merely  an  unpretentious 
procession  wending  its  way  along  the  street.  At  its  head,  a 
cartload  of  modest  trunks  and  barrels;  following  these,  a 
venerable  station-hack  containing  the  older  members  of  the 
family;  lastly,  the  rising  generation  on  foot:  Nancy,  laden 
with  unpackable  suit-cases  and  dolls,  I  with  still  more  unpacka- 
ble  umbrellas  and  clocks,  and  Ruth  with  the  most  unpackable 
cat.  The  significance  of  this  retinue  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  observer.  If  he  were  a  shallow-minded  individual,  content 
to  contemplate  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  same  show  of  in- 
terest that  he  would  display  toward  the  corner-drug-store,  he 
would  take  our  procession  for  what  it  appeared:  i.  e.,  some- 
body moving.  If  he  were  one  of  those  rare  persons,  given  to 
analyzing  common  events  for  the  sake  of  what  they  represent, 
he  would  comprehend  to  some  extent  the  unlimited  thought, 
worry,  mental  exertion  and  discouragement  locked  away  in 
those  trunks  and  barrels,  together  with  the  general  conglom- 
eration of  pillow-cases  and  medicines,  forks  and  blankets, 
hymn-books  and  preserves,  sauce-pans  and  thermos-bottles; 
everything  that  contributes  toward  the  successful  maintenance 
of  an  ordinarv  familv. 
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We  were,  as  a  whole,  a  temperamental  family,  but  Father 
and  I  were  more  than  that.  We  were  emphatically  impractical. 
Father  was  a  good  worker,  one  of  the  best  if  started  in  the 
right  direction,  but  fatally  prone  to  getting  way-laid  if  some- 
one did  not  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  him.  When  packing  the 
preserve  barrel,  he  started  to  look  for  the  hammer.  The  tool- 
chest  was  quite  likely  to  be  chaotic  and  in  need  of  immediate 
order.  While  carrying  out  this  imperative  demand  he  found 
an  ancient  carving-knife  which  had  to  be  sharpened  and  pro- 
voked a  prolonged  search  for  the  steel.  This  was  ultimately 
discovered  in  a  side-board  drawer.  The  brass  handle  on  the 
drawer  was  invariably  loose  and  required  instant  attention. 
At  this  point,  Mother  usually  intervened  and  presented  a  touch- 
ing picture  of  the  empty  preserve-barrel,  entirely  surrounded 
by  armies  of  jars  waiting  in  wistful  silence  to  be  packed  while 
Father  beguiled  the  time  with  carving-knives  and  brass 
handles.  Once  more  upon  the  right  path,  Father  departed 
and  accomplished  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 

As  for  me,  I  sauntered  from  floor  to  floor,  doing  nothing  on 
my  own  initiative,  always  waiting  to  be  told  twice,  requiring 
advice  every  other  minute  and  bungling  each  thing  I  attempt- 
ed. Sadly  I  contemplated  Mother  and  her  cedar-lavendar-com- 
pound  busily  tying,  marking  and  putting  away.  Despondently 
I  observed  Nancy  energetically  collecting  rubbers,  shroud- 
ing furniture  and  dusting  mattresses.  In  utter  discourage- 
ment, I  watched  Ruth  sorting  silver,  table-linen  and  bed-linen 
with  quiet  efficiency — this  to  be  packed,  that  to  be  left  be- 
hind— until  eventually,  at  her  suggestion  that  I  "do  something, 
for  Heaven's  sake!"  I  devoted  myself  to  wrapping  books  in 
newspapers.  My  diligence  was  of  short  duration,  however, 
for  I  always  came  to  a  diverting  love-story  in  the  Sunday 
Supplement  which  I  was  folding  about  a  bulky  member  of  Dr. 
Elliot's  "Five-Foot-Shelf"  and  then  and  there  became  lost  to 
the  world.     In  truth,  I  was  quite  hopeless. 

To  compensate  perhaps  for  such  a  shiftless  turn  of  mind,  I 
was  (and  still  am)  endowed  with  that  never-failing  sentiment 
which  excuses  the  long  cherishing  of  faded  flowers,  taffy- 
papers  and  void  transfers,  for  reasons  best  known  to  myself. 
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It  must  have  been  this  sentimental  tendency  which  led  me, 
when  the  other  children  were  sent  to  perform  the  last  sacred, 
albeit  prosaic,  rites  of  locking  the  windows,  drawing  the  shades 
and  cornering  the  cat,  to  wander  from  room  to  room,  murmur- 
ing solemnly  to  myself,  'This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  be  in  this 
room  until  next  winter  and  I  have  to  go  to  school  again,"  or 
"This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  go  up  these  stairs  until  next 
summer.  Who  knows  what  may  happen  by  that  time?" 
Even  last  fall  when  commissioned  to  put  away  old  Oliver,  the 
family  typewriter,  on  the  eve  of  another  family  flight,  I  seized 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  typed  hurriedly,  'Three  cheers  for  the 
Summer  of  1917!"  and  then  shoved  him  under  a  bed  to  hiber- 
nate quietly.  The  date  seemed  so  queer  and  unfamiliar  that 
my. fingers  hesitated,  but  it  has  come  and  gone  and  the  three 
cheers  have  not  been  given.  Sometime,  when  there  is  no  one 
within  hearing  to  think  me  insane,  I  think  I  shall  give  them — 
for  sentiment's  sake. 

I  was  very  fond  of  comparing  our  two  homes,  from  the 
tiniest  details  to  diverse  articles  of  furniture.  For  instance, 
the  Newton  house  had  fewer  spoons  in  the  kitchen  pantry  than 
the  Rhode  Island  house.  This  was  to  my  mind  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage. If  I  ever  knew  why,  I  have  forgotten.  And  then 
there  were  the  piano  and  the  "organ."  The  former  belonged 
in  the  Newton  house.  It  was  a  delightful,  jangling  instrument, 
usually  almost  in  tune,  and  it  possessed  fifty-two  keys  in  work- 
ing order.  Up  and  down  I  used  to  strum  untiringly  until  peti- 
tioned by  my  family  to  cease.  The  Rhode  Island  house  had  a 
melodeon,  a  wheezing,  decrepit  affair  which  Father  had  pur- 
chased years  before  from  a  neighboring  farm-house.  It  was 
most  difficult  to  manipulate.  Only  one  carpet-covered  pedal 
and  sixteen  keys  worked  and  occasionally  the  bass-horn  stop, 
got  caught  and  filled  the  house  with  wild  moaning  and  bellow- 
ing. Aside  from  these  slight  annoyances,  it  was  a  diverting 
pastime.  The  little  white-enamelled  stops  pulled  out  and 
pushed  in  with  business-like  snaps ;  the  echo-horn  echoed,  the 
trumpet  trumpeted,  the  flute  fluted,  and,  when  on  good  be- 
havior, the  bass-horn  "bass-horned",  and  the  entire  combina- 
tion was  a  glorious  paean  of  sound  which  thrilled  my  soul.     I 
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often  debated  my  preference :  the  piano,  which  was  so  easy 
to  play  or  the  melodeon,  producing  such  satisfactory  results. 

Closely  following  the  sad  emotions  of  leaving  one  house, 
came  the  glad  ones  of  opening  the  other  house.  I  recall  with 
peculiar  pleasure  the  sensations  I  experienced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  season,  for  we  could  not  deny  that 
in  comparison  with  the  haughty  grandeur  of  our  furnace- 
heated  winter  dwelling,  we  all  preferred  the  smoky  fire-place, 
the  rambling  stone  steps  and  the  rattling  dumb-waiter  of  our 
dear,  queer,  inconvenient  little  summer  house.  At  the  end  of 
our  journey  we  descended  from  the  train,  hot,  cross,  and 
sleepy  and  embarked  in  the  creaking  carryall  (which  smelled 
hauntingly  of  old  leather,  like  country  sitting-rooms)  upon  the 
last  phase  of  our  migration.  This  consisted  of  a  four-mile 
drive  through  a  landscape  fair  with  hayfields  and  afternoon 
sun,  fresh  with  the  sea-breeze,  welcome  to  our  child-hearts  with 
its  thousand  familiar  landmarks  by  the  wayside.  On  the  far 
southern  horizon  lay  a  pale-blue  ribbon  which  we  greeted  as 
the  sea  with  a  kind  of  awe.  Between  it  and  the  parallel  post- 
road  rippled  two  miles  of  farm-lands,  checkered  in  yellow, 
brown  and  green  like  a  patchwork  quilt,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  were  mysterious  hills  sweeping  gently  to  the  sky- 
line. For  the  last  mile  we  were  restrained  with  difficulty,  and 
when  the  R.  F.  D.  mail-box  gleamed  in  the  distance  and  the 
horses'  brisk  trot  slowed  to  the  pace  that  indicated  turning-in, 
we  burst  forth  in  a  happy  chant,  "There's  the  lane  and  the 
orchard  and  the  stone-steps — and  there's  the  house!"  Only  a 
matter  of  minutes  then  before  the  weather-beaten  Dutch  door 
turned  on  its  hinges  and  we  entered,  sniffing  ecstatically  the 
odor  of  clean  straw  mattings,  the  mysterious  smoky  smell 
near  the  fire-place,  the  musty,  dusty  smell  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular except  summer  and  dog-days.  We  opened  the  cat- 
basket  and  ushered  the  cat  to  the  kitchen;  we  raced  up  the 
narrow  stairs  and  through  the  tiny  rooms,  discovering  for- 
gotten treasures  under  window-seats  and  wash-stands. 

"Here's  my  Teddy-bear,"  screamed  Nancy,  "and  all  the 
clothes  that  I  made  for  him!" 

"I've  found  those  slippers  that  I  was  looking  for  last  win- 
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ter,"  cried  Ruth.  "I  thought  they  were  thrown  away  long 
ago." 

"My  little  copper  kettle!"  beamed  Mother.  "I  couldn't  find 
it  anywhere.     I'm  glad  it's  not  lost." 

" What's  this?  Well,  I  declare!  My  paint-box,"  announced 
Father.     "I'm  going  to  do  some  painting  this  summer." 

And  to  me,  everything  was  precious,  from  the  willow- 
pattern  plates  in  the  dining-room  cupboard  to  the  strawberry 
patch  in  the  clothes-yard.  Later  in  the  evening  when  the 
lamps  were  lighted  the  first  supper  was  ravenously  eaten. 
The  twilight  was  closing  in.  I  sat  on  a  little  gray  stone  by 
the  road-side  with  the  cat  for  company;  she  joyously  leaping 
at  tantalizing  moths  and  stalking  imaginary  mice  in  the 
bushes,  I  with  my  head  in  my  hands,  dreaming  and  dreaming. 
The  fire-flies  sailed  majestically  back  and  forth,  the  crickets 
chirped  and  the  frogs  boomed  from  the  pond.  Far  above  the 
stars  began  to  glow.  They  were  great  stationary  stars,  con- 
tent to  shine  forever  and  ever  in  the  same  place. 

Sometime  that  it  is  what  we  shall  be,  I  dreamed.  Our 
family  shall  be  a  fixed  star  shining  here  forever  and  ever.  To 
the  children  and  the  children's  children  and  generations  after 
them  winter  shall  mean  the  snow-drifts  on  these  hill-sides; 
spring,  the  blossoming  of  the  dog-wood  in  the  corner  pasture ; 
summer,  the  cool  white  foam  on  the  yellow  sands ;  and  autumn, 
the  flaming  leaves  of  the  wild-woods.  Such  was  my  dream 
of  heaven  but  it  was  indeed  the  dream  of  another  world,  for 
changes  have  come  rapidly  since  then,  and  our  flights  are  no 
longer  family  flights. 

Still  optimistic,  however,  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when, 
with  my  unfailing  sentiment  as  an  incentive,  I  shall  reorganize 
the  procession  of  trunks  and  barrels  with  more  efficiency  than 
Ruth  ever  displayed,  gather  together  the  impressive  retinue 
of  my  scattered  family  (with  additions  as  well)  and  bring- 
about  a  last  enthusiastic  family  flight  which  shall  leave  us  all 
united  again. 


LIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS 

ANNA   JULIA  KOFFINKE 

Three  lights  I  love  beyond  the  rest, — the  glow 
Between  locked  fingers,  from  the  study  lamp, 
The  purple  haze  on  mountains,  before  night, 
And  the  bright  glitter  of  the  evening  star. 

Near  the  warm  hearth,  the  kitten  purring  low, 
Distant,  a  rhythmic  wood-chopper  at  camp, — 
Only  one  sound  is  fuller  of  delight: 
That  of  dim  planet-music  from  afar. 


THE  DANCING  CAVALIERS 

HELEN  UNDERWOOD  HOYT 

Bobbin  was  one  of  the  little  people.  His  green  suit  fitted 
him  tightly  from  neck  to  heel  and  he  wore  a  tan  suede  leather 
belt.  His  ears,  his  nose,  his  fingers  and  his  toes  were  pointed, 
and  his  face  was  round  and  smiley.  Now  you  know  how  he 
looked. 

One  Wednesday  afternoon  he  was  strutting  along  the  dusty 
road,  heels  down,  toes  up,  and  his  thumbs  in  his  belt,  when  he 
came  to  a  wide  opening  in  a  high  board  fence;  so  he  walked 
through;  and  this  is  what  he  saw:  there  was  a  big  green 
field  with  cedar  trees  around  it,  and  in  the  middle  there  were 
six  gaily  bedight  cavaliers  with  waving  plumes  on  their  hats 
and  swords  and  bucklers  at  their  sides  dancing  in  a  circle. 
Bobbin  couldn't  see  very  well  because  he  wasn't  any  taller  than 
the  grass;  so  he  looked  about  for  a  better  place  where  he 
could  watch  the  cavaliers.  Then  he  saw  some  cows  near  him 
who  were  knitting  and  chewing  gum  and  eating  peanuts  and 
as  interested  in  the  performance  going  on  in  the  center  of  the 
field  as  if  it  were  a  Saturday  ball-game. 

Said  Bobbin  to  the  first  cow,  "I  wish  you'd  let  me  sit  on  your 
head  so  I  could  see,  too." 
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But  she  only  looked  at  him  and  sneezed.  So  he  asked  the 
second  cow  if  he  might  sit  on  her  head;  but  she  curled  her 
upper  lip  and  sneered.  The  third  said,  "I'm  a  black  and  white 
Holstein  cow  with  no  imagination  and  I  don't  know  you ;  you'd 
better  ask  one  of  those  Jerseys  over  there,"  and  she  waved 
towards  three  tan  cows  on  the  next  side  of  the  field  who  were 
also  knitting  and  chewing  gum  and  eating  peanuts  and  watch- 
ing the  dancers  in  the  center. 

So  Bobbin  walked  through  the  grass  around  to  the  first 
tan  Jersey  cow  and  he  said  very  politely,  showing  both  dimples, 
"Won't  you  please  let  me  sit  on  your  head  so  I  can  see." 

Thereupon  she  proffered  him  her  tail  and  swung  him  up 
onto  her  back  and  he  walked  along  it  like  the  ridge-pole  of  a 
barn  and  sat  down  on  her  head  between  the  horns,  with  his 
feet  dangling  down  on  her  forehead.  He  could  see  beautifully 
from  there.  One  cavalier  was  dressed  in  red,  with  red  plumes 
in  his  hat  and  a  red  cape  and  red  doublet  and  hose ;  and  next 
there  was  another  just  like  him,  dressed  all  in  orange  even 
to  the  ring  on  his  little  finger.  Next  to  him  was  yellow  cava- 
lier and  then  a  green  one,  and  then  a  blue  one,  and  then  a 
violet  one;  after  him  there  was  a  space  for  the  ultra-violet 
one  because  he  was  invisible.  They  were  all  holding  hands 
and  rushing  around  in  a  circle  in  a  wild  dance.  When  they 
went  very  fast  Bobbin  nearly  saw  the  ultra-violet  one  and 
that  made  him  so  excited  that  he  kicked  his  heels  up  and  down 
on  the  good  cow's  forehead. 

"Child — behave  with  your  feet,"  she  admonished. 

But  Bobbin  didn't  even  notice  or  say  "Excuse  me",  for  the 
cavaliers  had  suddenly  begun  to  go  around  the  other  way. 
Bobbin  set  his  heels  going  again  in  excitement  and  kicked  the 
cow's  forehead. 

"Tut-tut  child,  behave  with  your  feet  up  there,"  she  said. 

But  Bobbin  didn't  notice  her,  for  the  cavaliers  all  sat  down 
and  all  turned  one  back  somersault  and  all  got  up  again  and 
at  the  same  moment  went  on  dancing ;  and  the  manoeuver  was 
very  neatly  done  too.  Up  and  down  went  Bobbin's  heels  in 
glee. 

Then  said  the  cow,  "Once  I  caution,  Twice  I  scold  you, 
Thrice  I  send  you  off." 
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And  at  that  she  drew  up  her  hind  leg  and  kicked  him  off 
over  the  fence  and  into  the  dusty  grass  by  the  roadside.  It 
was  quite  a  fall  but  Bobbin  was  not  hurt  because  he  was 
brave.  He  looked  at  himself,  and  he  looked  at  the  sky,  and 
he  looked  at  the  grass  and  at  the  high  board  fence  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  road ;  and  who  should  he  see  coming  towards 
him  but  his  little  green-clad  sister  Bobbinette.  And  Bobbin- 
ette  said  to  Bobbin,  "My  dear  little  brother,  it  is  now  supper- 
time  and  you  must  come  home  at  once." 

So  that's  the  end  of  that ;  and  he  shouldn't  have  kicked  his 
heels. 


THE  CHANGE 

ELSIE  GARRETSON   FINCH 

She  came  to  me  to-day,  and  as  she  stood 

Half-hesitating  on  the  step,  I  knew 
That  there  was  something  different  in  her  smile; 

She  did  not  come  as  she  was  wont  to  do 
And  put  her  soft  young  arms  about  my  neck 

And  kiss  my  face — she  waited,  strangely  shy 
Just  for  a  moment  at  the  open  door. 

I  looked  at  her  bewildered,  wondering  why. 

Then  all  at  once  her  shyness  seemed  to  go, 

She  rushed  to  me  in  her  accustomed  way 
And  nearly  stifling  me  in  her  embrace, 

Cried,  "Sister,  I  am  five  years  old-today!" 
And  then  I  understood,  ah  what  a  change 

Those  intervening  hours  could  unfold! 
For  she  was  just  a  baby  yesterday 

And  now  she  is  a  woman  five  years  eld! 


SPACES 

ANNA  JULIA  KOFFINKE 

It  has  for  some  time  been  my  intention,  after  finishing  this 
paper,  to  retire  (just  as  Haekel  and  Darwin  ought  to  have 
done)  until  the  first  stupendous  effect  of  my  newly  discovered 
natural  law  shall  have  worn  itself  out  to  some  extent.  I  have 
decided  to  state  this  law  without  further  preliminaries,  since 
I  must  devote  most  of  my  time  to  illustrative  instances  bearing 
upon  it.  Not  having  performed  all  my  experiments  yet,  I 
shall  leave  the  more  technical  aspect  of  the  question  to  a  fur- 
ther paper. 

My  theory  is,  that:  things  are  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  spaces  around  them.  The  beauty  of  an  object,  for  in- 
stance, depends  not  on  its  form,  but  on  the  outline  of  the  spaces 
against  it. 

A  mere  accident  led  me  to  my  discovery  (not  unlike  New- 
ton's experience  with  his  apple),  for  it  happened  that  while  I 
was  resting  one  afternoon,  absently  scanning  my  bookcase,  I 
saw  it  more  as  a  unit  than  ever  before.  The  books  suddenly 
became  an  unimportant  part  of  the  wall, — the  bookcase  also — 
and  what  remained  was  spaces.  Anyone  who  has  stood  on 
Brooklyn  Bridge  during  a  vivid  sunset  knows  what  I  saw. 
The  black  buildings  of  the  metropolis  lose  their  identity,  brick 
melts  into  wood,  wood  into  steel,  and  all  three  into  an  indis- 
criminate black  mass  against  the  sky.  But,  as  the  solid  things 
lose  value,  the  outline  of  the  sunset  against  the  buildings,  the 
ragged,  fascinating  skyline  with  the  spaces  above  it,  wins 
precedence.  In  the  same  manner,  while  I  stared  toward  the 
bookcase  wall,  everything  retreated  except  a  skyline,  so  to 
speak,  that  cut  sharp  corners  down  and  up  into  an  indis- 
criminate mass  of  matter;  and  spaces,  that  were  more  pleas- 
ing than  I  can  describe. 

From  the  bookcase  I  turned  to  other  articles  of  furniture, 
and  saw  how  much  prettier  was  a  space,  Greek  vase-shaped, 
between    two  curved    table  legs,  than  the  curved  legs  them- 
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selves ;  and  how  a  characteristically  posed  cat  appeared  in  the 
spaces  in  a  fancy-backed  chair.  And  then  I  remembered  how 
once  I  had  watched  a  sign-painter — nothing  less  than  a  genius 
to  me  at  the  time — who,  by  plastering  down  mysterious  figures 
in  black,  brought  about  a  logical  procession  of  letters  in  white. 
He  began  with  a  vigorous  black  square,  on  one  corner  of  which 
he  left  a  spoon-shaped  space.  Later  that  space  proved  to  be 
part  of  a  capital  P,  whose  creation  I  cannot  to  this  day  fully 
comprehend.  I  now  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
working  with  spaces,  that  the  incomplete  square  (it  looked 
startlingly  like  a  biscuit  with  a  bite  out  of  it)  was  meaning- 
less matter,  whereas  the  spaces  against  it  were  meaningful 
voids. 

My  comparison  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  the  bite  taken 
out  of  a  biscuit  often  is  a  great  deal  more  tragic  to  the  young 
mind  than  all  the  mass  of  substance  that  remains. 

I  hope  you  are  beginning  to  see  how  vastly  important  spaces 
are.  The  little  rainbows  filling  the  intervals  between  my 
separate  eyelashes  as  I  look  at  the  sun  are  more  exquisite  by 
far  than  all  the  masters'  renderings  of  eyelashes  themselves. 
And  I  was  thinking,  how  much  more  interesting  the  cavern  in- 
side my  shoe  is,  than  the  outer  shape,  over  which  the  cobbler 
spends  so  much  of  his  time.  Similarly,  it  is  the  spaces  within 
my  blouse  which  determine  whether  the  thing  will  hold  me 
well  or  badly  inside  itself.  If  the  spaces  are  too  large,  I  shall 
probably  soon  lose  my  interest  in  the  blouse;  if  too  small,  it 
will  very  soon  belong  to  someone  else,  while  I,  if  I  am  fortu- 
nate, may  finger  the  spaces  about  certain  small  coins  which 
have  taken  its  place. 

Sometimes,  when  I  sit  in  class,  I  become  very  tired  of  watch- 
ing the  endless  army  of  profiles  being  drawn  by  my  right  hand 
neighbor,  by  my  left  hand  neighbor,  or  having  already  been 
drawn  upon  wood  by  former  occupants  of  my  seat.  So  I  have 
learned  to  watch  the  spaces  against  the  profiles,  as  they  are 
bounded  by  an  agile  pencil.  However,  even  that  has  grown 
monotonous,  for  I  have  succeeded  in  being  able  to  judge  by  the 
spaces  alone,  whether  the  profile  is  the  Gibson  variety  of 
large-eyed  heroine,  or  a  more  interesting  attempt  at  a  clown's 
physiognomy. 
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I  find  that  my  new  theory  also  accounts  for  the  extraordin- 
arily hideous  character  of  an  antique  Japanese  canvas  hanging 
on  one  of  my  doors.  Of  course  it  is  hideous !  The  very  treat- 
ment of  spaces  throughout  leads  to  that  result — spaces  where 
they  should  not  be,  spaces  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  with 
the  objects  they  surround ;  a  space  between  the  peak  and  the 
body  of  a  mountain,  causing  many  tons  of  heavy  material  to 
float  in  air;  a  space  between  the  cheek  and  chin  of  a  surly- 
looking  god.  Naturally,  space  indicating  separation,  this  cuts 
the  figure  into  anterior  and  posterior  fragments,  and  has 
grotesqueness  for  its  result.  On  the  other  hand,  around  the 
stars  there  is  too  little  space.  Looking  through  night  sky  dis- 
tances has  taught  us  fairly  well  not  to  deal  grudgingly  with 
space  before  inserting  a  star.  This  artist,  however,  has  in- 
terrupted all  his  precious  spaces  with  long  dashes  of  solid 
paint  intended  for  light  rays. 

I  also  own  an  Indian's  skull,  that  I  like  to  set  opposite  me 
while  I  am  in  my  room.  I  found,  that  as  I  grew  accustomed 
to  Soangetaha  (as  I  call  him),  it  was  his  spaces  that  remained 
interesting.  There  is,  for  example,  the  darkness  where  his 
eyes  should  be,  with  the  small  space  within  (that  was  once  the 
gangway  for  visual  stimuli)  ;  and  these  still  fascinate  me, 
although  I  am  familiar  with  their  appearance.  There  is  a 
space  of  importance  in  the  jaw,  where  the  only  missing  tooth 
once  stood,  that  persistently  annoys  me.  Above  all,  at  times 
when  I  have  tilted  the  head  at  an  unnatural  angle,  I  have 
caught  glimpses  of  a  large  rounded  space,  with  whose  crea- 
tion a  magnificent,  living,  working  brain  went  out  of  existence. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  astonishingly  simple  thing,  once  one  has 
trained  one's  eyes  to  detect  the  immaterial  rather  than  ma- 
terial, to  recognize  the  greatly  more  essential  character  of  the 
former.  For  after  all,  if  there  weren't  spaces,  where  could 
one  find  room  to  put  things? 


TO  CARA 

ANITA  FLYNN 

You  passed  afar,  nor  dreamed  that  I  had  known. 
But  in  my  heart  I  marked  a  sudden  glow 
And  found  a  ruby  flaming  there — 
You  could  not  know. 

Deep-hidden  in  my  life  its  dusky  fire 
Gave  meaning  to  my  days'  eventless  flow, 
New  beauty  to  their  sunny  calm — 
You  could  not  know. 

And  since  I  had  no  casket  marvel-wrought 
That  might  its  beauty  fitly  show, 
I  would  not  bring  my  jewel  to  you — 
You  should  not  know. 

Nor  saw  the  shallow,  self-deceiving  pride 
That,  selfish,  ranked  myself  and  you  too  low; 
I  pray  you,  dear,  forgive  the  wrong — 
I  did  not  know. 
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THREE  FRIDAY  NIGHTS 

CONSTANCE  MCLAUGHLIN 

Two  weeks  ago  tonight!  She  shivered  as  she  remembered 
the  frosty  whiteness  of  the  thin  moonlight.  She  had  stood  in 
the  old  pasture  below  the  orchard  where  the  ground  fell 
gradually  away  toward  the  beach.  Near  the  shore  two  tall 
Norwegian  pines  reared  themselves  and  stood  out  against  the 
sky  with  startling,  sharp  outline.  One  branch  cut  across  the 
face  of  the  moon.  The  low-lying  hills  across  the  bay 
were  masses  of  forest  shadow,  the  impenetrability  of  which 
the  moon  could  only  accentuate.  Here  and  there  a  tip  of 
fir  or  pine  stood  up  above  the  black  streak  and  varied  with 
its  spike  the  gentle  undulation  of  the  sky-line.  Directly 
under  the  moon,  in  a  position  from  which  you  must  have  been 
able  to  see  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  its  shiny,  old  face, 
was  a  stretch  of  meadowland  with  a  farm-house  at  the  far 
right  close  to  the  trees.  Compact  shadows  near  the  dimly- 
showing  little  house  suggested  barns  and  ricks  and  all  the 
farm-yard  whose  daytime  activity  was  remote  and  incon- 
ceivable in  this  half  light.  From  that  point  the  headland 
stretched  out  to  sea,  uninterrupted  in  its  wildness  of  wood  and 
cliff.  Beyond,  the  ocean.  Just  a  faint  dark  line,  vaguely 
shifting  on  the  horizon.  Miles  and  miles  of  black  water, 
away,  away — !     Then  sky  and  stars  and  space ! 

A  week  ago  tonight!  The  boy  and  she  sat  in  the  big  car 
and  looked  wonderingly  out  through  the  night  at  the  sweat- 
ing, toiling,  working  city,  alive,  eager,  exhaling  the  breath  of 
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tireless  activity.  The  great  steel  mills  by  the  river  stood  out 
in  the  orange  glow,  clear  as  in  daylight.  Every  window-pane 
shone  and  glittered.  The  sky  above  was  filled  with  a  lurid 
glare  as  from  some  mighty  conflagration.  A  sudden  faint- 
roar  sounds  and  a  jet  of  sparks  shoots  up  into  the  sky  as  a  huge 
converter  empties.  Thick  shafts  of  yellow  light  stream  from 
every  crevice  of  the  building.  Black  against  the  lighted  sky 
great  cranes  swing  back  and  forth.  Giant  clam-shell  shovels 
ply  between  the  piles  of  iron  ore  and  the  holds  of  barges,  lying 
low  in  the  river.  From  bridge,  from  schooner  rigging,  from 
tower-top  lanterns  flash  green  and  red,  with  here  and  there 
the  yellow  of  kerosene  light  or  the  blue  of  incandescent  lamp. 
The  black  river  catches  and  reflects  every  light,  and  where 
wave  or  eddy  causes  a  ripple  the  colors  drag  out  into  long, 
glowing  serpentines.  From  the  river  and  the  steel  yards  rise 
a  thousand  sounds,  the  creaking  of  the  cranes,  the  rushing 
bellow  of  the  air  blasts  in  the  furnaces,  the  grind  of  wheels, 
an  occasional  stacatto  hammering,  or  the  shriek  of  the  great 
roller  bearing  down  on  the  molten  rails.  Color,  light,  con- 
fusion of  sound. 

The  boy  and  she  had  looked,  silent,  wide-eyed,  tense.  He 
was  close  beside  her.  She  was  vividly  conscious  of  him.  She 
could  feel  his  hot  breath  upon  her  cheek,  and  she  knew  that  his 
heart  was  beating  fast,  even  as  hers  was.  She  felt  strangely 
moved.  Together,  in  quick  sympathy,  they  lived  through  this 
experience.  Here  was  life,  dramatic,  stirring,  challenging, 
here  in  this  City  of  Wonderful  Night,  And  theirs  was  youth 
and  strength  and  the  future  and  life ! 

And  now  tonight.  The  library  was  quiet.  She  looked  down 
the  length  of  the  long  room  meditatively.  It  was  sombre  in 
the  dull  light  save  where  gay  sweaters  made  splashes  of  color 
against  the  dark  background  of  book-cases  and  books.  At 
table  after  table  silent  girls  bent  over  books  and  papers  with 
eager  intentness  or  with  sleepy  listlessness.  What  was  in 
their  minds?  The  girl  opposite  her  was  chewing  her  pencil 
slowly  and  gazing  vacantly  through  the  open  window.  Was 
this  other  girl  thinking  of  other  nights,  too?  She  wondered. 
Her  glance  wandered  to  the  window.     Outside  the  night  was 
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blue.  Against  the  sky  the  elms  on  the  campus  moved  their 
long  branches  lightly  in  the  breeze  and  overhead  the  stars 
were  bright.  The  white-faced  clock  moved  slowly  round 
toward  nine  o'clock.  Suddenly  the  quiet  seemed  somehow  to 
grow  significant,  expectant.  Here  was  neither  the  envelop- 
ing peace  of  the  moonlit  hillside,  nor  the  breath-taking  stir  of 
the  city.  Yet  this  too  was  life,  wonderful,  thrilling.  She, 
these  other  girls,  were  preparing,  working,  waiting,  looking 
into  the  future  and  living. 


ON  LOGIC 

LESLIE  WELTHA  POMEROY 

Oh,  Logic's  for  the  wise,  never  for  the  simple. 

It's  like  the  fourth  dimension  that  we  seek. 

When  you  think  you've  almost  got  it, 

You  will  find,  my  dear,  that's  not  it. 

For  it's  hiding  'round  the  corner  of  next  week. 

My  kind  professors  tell  me  it's  a  valuable  art 

And  that  with  it  life  can  never  be  the  same. 

No!     You'll  never  have  the  quiet, 

Peaceful  mind,  if  you  once  try  it, 

That  you  had  when  you  first  started  in  the  game. 

•'Formulate  divergent  notions"  of  the  following  simple  terms: — 

Of  Energy,  of  Matter  and  of  Force. 

In  plain  English  that  would  mean, 

Put  in  order  what  you've  seen 

In  the  separating,  vague  ideas,  of  course. 

Now  perhaps  this  may  have  meaning  to  the  reader  of  my  rhyme. 

And  if  he  or  she  can  do  it,  I  won't  speak. 

But  when  you  think  you've  got  it, 

You  will  find,  my  dear,  that's  not  it. 

For  it's  hiding  'round  the  corner  of  next  week. 


REPUTATIONS 

RAIJEAN  BREESE 

Yes,  I  always  suspected  her,  too.  In  the  first  place  she's 
too  pretty. 

I  see  you  gather  my  meaning !  But  let  me  tell  you,  my 
dear,  what  happened  to  me !  When  Jack  came  up  to  Glee  Club 
freshman  year  and  I  thought  I'd  have  him  all  to  myself — 
Well !  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  no  really  nice  girl  would 
have  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

Yes,  she's  what  I'd  call  a  perfect  "vamp!" 

Doesn't  that  sound  just  like  her,  though?  And  that's  not 
the  worst.     She's  broken  her  candy  pledge! 

How  do  I  know  ?  Why,  my  dear,  I  was  right  there  and  saw 
it.     It  was  in  Beckmann's — 

How  could  you  suspect  me?  I  was  buying  nuts.  Well — 
that  suitor  of  hers  from  the  aviation  school  was  buying  her 
some  candy!  My  dear,  she  never  even  suggested  brown 
sugar  candy, —  (Though  I'm  sure  the  clerks  don't  tell  the  truth 
about  it.)  She  positively  waggled  her  eyes  at  him  when  he 
suggested  "Maillard." 

Yes,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  do  something,  so  I  said  right 
out  loud  to  the  clerk  who  was  weighing  my  nuts,  'You  know 
our  pledge  says  we  are  not  only  not  to  buy  any  candy  ourselves, 
but  we  are  also  to  discourage  our  friends  from  giving  us  any! 

Oh,  I  thought  she'd  probably  forgotten  and  it  would  be  only 
kind  of  me  to  remind  her. 

Grateful!     My  dear,  she  just  turned  around  and  glared! 

Yes,  real  kindness  rarely  is  appreciated  in  this  world. 
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TWINKLE  TWINKLE  LITTLE  STAR 

EDITH  H.  BAYLES 

In  the  Smith  College  Bulletin,  sent  to  me  shortly  before 
college  opened,  I  found  this  statement: 

"All  students  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  have  received 
Cards  of  Admission  are  to  meet  their  advisers and  re- 
ceive a  Course  of  Study  Card.  Then,  under  the  guidance  and 
advice  of  her  adviser  she  is  to  write  her  elective  studies  upon 
this  card  and  return  it  to  her  adviser." 

This  sounded  perfectly  simple,  and,  as  I  had  long  before 
decided  just  what  I  should  take,  I  paid  little  attention  to  the 
matter.  But  alas,  a  schedule*  carefully  prepared  beforehand 
became  only  a  painful  regret  when  the  schedule  card  lay  blank 
before  me  and  my  adviser  was  glancing  anxiously  now  at  me, 
now  at  her  watch.  I  clutched  my  Course  of  Study  pamphlet 
desperately*  What  should  I  take?  English,  of  course — it 
was  required,  anyway.  Greek  or  Latin?  I  had  always 
wanted  to  take  Greek,  but  somehow  I  wrote  down  Latin. 
French,  German,  or  Spanish?  Patriotic  impulses  moved  me 
to  "keep  up  my  French." 

Then  came  the  big  question — mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics,  or  chemistry.  Here  I  halted.  Mathematics?  No! 
I  don't  like  mathematics.  Chemistry?  No!  I  like  chemis- 
try, but  I  had  had  it  once — prudence  cautioned  me  not  to  try 
it  again. 

Physics?  No!  I  wasn't  quite  sure  what  it  was,  but  the 
name  sounded  hard.     Well  then,  astronomy? 

Ah,  yes!  I  had  always  wanted  to  take  astronomy;  it  had 
been,  ever  since  my  grammar  grades,  one  of  the  things  I 
should  take  "when  I  went  to  college."  With  much  satisfaction 
I  scrawled  the  fateful  word,  astronomy,  on  the  smooth  white 
surface  of  that  staring  schedule  card.  As  they  say  in  the  ten- 
cent  novel,  "Little  did  I  reck  my  fate!" 

Do  not  mistake  me,  though;  I  am  not  disappointed  in  As- 
tronomy.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  it  is  not  all  that  I  ex- 
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pected.  The  whole  trouble  is  that  it  is  so  much  more  than 
I  expected! 

I  say  to  my  friends,  "Yes,  astronomy  is  fascinating,  but 
hard,"  but  I'm  ashamed  to  confess  to  them  how  completely  it 
dominates  me.  I  no  longer  have  any  time  of  my  own;  my 
day  begins  and  ends  with  astronomy. 

I  awake,  and  my  first  thought  is,  "Is  the  sun  out?"  The 
sun  is  absolutely  necessary  for  astronomical  peace  of  mind. 
But  the  sun,  I  have  found,  is  most  disobliging.  If  I  want  to 
take  a  sunpath,  three  of  which  are  required,  it  either  does- 
not  appear  at  all,  or  else,  after  having  beamed  deceptively 
at  noon,  it  treacherously  hides  behind  the  clouds  at  sunset. 
It  actually  seems  to  dislike  being  "pathed."  For  that  matter, 
I  don't  exactly  enjoy  it  myself — my  five-point  "path"  cost  me 
my  lunch  and  made  me  late  for  <gym. 

But  even  this  daytime  work  is  not  so  hard  as  the  regular 
nightly  observing,  when  you  have  not  one,  but  a  million  suns 
to  consider.  Three  hours  a  week  of  night  observing  are  re- 
quired, whether  the  stars  come  out  or  not — and,  of  course,  the 
stars  come  out  only  on  the  nights  when  you  must  study  for  a 
written,  or  when  you  want  to  go  to  the  theatre.  Astronomy 
has  made  me  a  pessimist.  Every  evening  just  after  dinner, 
the  five  would-be  astronomers  in  my  house  rush  out  on  the 
porch  and  anxiously  scan  the  heavens.  I  am  always  relieved, 
whether  the  stars  are  out  or  not,  but  if  there  are  stars  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  "observe,  while  the  observing  is  good." 

I  snatch  up  my  wraps  and  sally  forth,  but  no  matter  how 
early  I  start,  I  always  find  the  Observatory  crowded  when  I 
get  there.  I  stumble  over  observers  sitting  on  the  steps,  and 
when  I  come  blinking  into  the  light,  I  bump  into  other  ob- 
servers standing  in  attitudes  of  deep  thought  in  the  hallway. 
I  am  always  uncertain  as  to  what  I  shall  do,  and  more  uncer- 
tain as  to  where  I  shall  do  it.  If  I  go  on  the  roof,  I  freeze; 
if  I  don't  go  on  the  roof,  I  waste  half  the  evening  running  in 
and  out  of  doors.  If  I  sit  on  the  steps,  I  am  stumbled  over; 
if  I  don't  sit  on  the  steps,  I  have  to  stumble  over  those  who  do. 
If  I  sit  inside  the  window,  someone  always  pulls  down  the 
shade.  Truly  these  difficulties  would  discourage  any  star- 
gazer. 
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But,  now  and  then,  I  actually  finish  a  constellation  map. 
Concealing  my  inward  trembling  by  outward  boldness,  I  pre- 
sent it  to  the  instructor.  I  do  not  ask  her  to  sign  it ;  I  merely 
show  by  my  off-hand  manner  that  I  take  that  for  granted. 
Alas!     "What  is  it?"  says  the  instructor. 

No,  I  can  never  be  an  astronomer!  I  admit  it  with  reluc- 
tance, but  I  do  admit  it.  Astronomy  is  quite  beyond  me!  I 
realized  this  painfully  the  night  I  discovered  that  I  had  care- 
fully identified  the  objects  on  the  moon — with  the  moon  map 
held  upside  down! 

Yes,  Mr.  Emerson,  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,"  but  find 
out  first  the  disposition  of  your  star ! 


REVIEWS 


A  Pioneer  of  the  "Cooperative  Commonwealth."  Alice 
Gordon  Gulick. 

A  brilliant  precocious  child,  with  rare  social  gifts  and  per- 
sistent, but  laughter-loving  temper  grew  into  a  quite  surpris- 
ing young  woman  who  could  go  through  the  characteristic 
disciplines  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  value  and  love  them, 
and  yet  keep  a  strain  of  the  exotic,  and  a  suggestion  of  unex- 
plored wealth  about  her.  For  more  than  thirty  years  she  was 
a  missionary,  some  of  her  friends  might  insist  she  was  never 
anything  else.  One  of  them,  a  poet,  characterizes  hers  as  a 
martyr-soul,  but  after  reading  with  intense  interest  the  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  work  in  Spain  of  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick, 
by  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Putnam  Gordon,  I  can  agree  wholly 
with  neither  of  these  estimates.  She  was  much  more  than  one 
sent,  she  was  infinitely  removed  from  the  martyr  pattern. 
She  belonged  to  the  order  of  great  souls  who  bring  things  to 
pass,  and  who  unseal  the  hard  hearts  of  men  and  women  and 
so  acquaint  them  with  their  own  better  selves.  Mean  and 
petty  things  made  haste  to  outgrow  themselves  under  her  tonic 
influence,  and  even  ancient  prejudice  forgot  itself  in  the 
warmth  of  her  generosity. 

Her  story  is  a  real  solace  in  these  days  of  world  upheaval; 
for  she  had  her  part  to  play  in  what  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  All  the  fruits  of  her  careful  years  of  work  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  in  Spain  were  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  national  antagonism,  grief,  and  misunderstanding 
in  the  hundred  days  of  the  Spanish  American  War.  The 
task,  as  she  saw  it  made  ready  for  her,  was  little  less  than 
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superhuman,  but  she  accepted  it,  and  discharged  it  with  results 
that  are  little  short  of  miraculous.  The  recognition  that  she 
received  from  private  persons  and  from  the  Government  of 
Spain  must  be  studied  to  make  this  intelligible.  In  the  recon- 
struction work,  undertaken  by  the  United  States  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  her  share  was  extraordinary  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  perception  of  the  range  and  relative  importance  of  needs, 
and  for  the  skill  and  power  with  which  means  were  assembled 
or  created  for  meeting  them.  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  and 
Harvard  University  could  understand  and  value  her  results, 
as  the  President's  interesting  and  characteristic  letter  to  her 
abundantly  showed,  but  her  ways  were  those  of  a  new  order 
of  statecraft,  her  aims  would  be  new  if  they  wrere  not  old  as 
St.  Augustine's  in  his  City  of  God.  Her  temper,  and  such  as 
hers  alone,  could  make  possible  such  sentiments  as  these:  "If 
it  were  not  that  I  am  a  Spaniard  and  love  my  country,  as  is 
natural,  I  should  congratulate  you  on  the  victory  you  have 
secured — Sampson  over  Cevera !  But  what  a  calamity  for  the 
poor  Spanish  people  who  must  suffer  the  consequences.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  God  intends,  after  such  ruin,  to  bring 
about  an  era  of  moral  renovation  for  my  poor  country  ?" 

It  must  be  noted  that  all  this  was  an  episode,  of  heroic  pro- 
portions, it  is  true,  but  still  an  episode  in  the  devoted  purpose 
of  her  life,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  national  character  of  Spain 
through  the  education  of  women.  Her  success  from  the  time 
of  the  incorporation  of  The  International  Institute  for  Girls  in 
Spain  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  1892,  had 
been  very  marked.  Seemingly  she  came  to  her  own  and  her 
own  received  her.  The  details  of  her  adventure  are  a  cure  for 
cynicism  or  international  low  spirits.  From  the  first,  difficul- 
ties smoothed  themselves  away  from  her  path,  she  never  gave 
offence  and  seemed  by  instinct  to  know  the  way  to  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  In  short  she  was  at  home  with 
them,  as  she  was  with  the  Cuban  teachers  or  the  Spanish 
wounded  and  prisoners  of  war  on  Seavey's  Island  in  the  Pisca- 
taqua.  After  Admiral  Cevera  had  visited  the  Island  he  wrote 
in  an  album :  "I  write  with  more  than  pleasure  in  this  memory- 
book  belonging  to  the  daughter  of  our  benefactress,  to  whom 
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I  am  personally  grateful.  In  a  letter,  a  Spaniard  wrote :  "We 
do  not  think  of  the  deaths  of  our  sons  and  brothers  with  such 
horror,  knowing  that  a  cultured  and  a  most  beautiful  woman, 
who  does  things  just  because  she  can't  help  but  be  kind,  was 
with  them,  and  we  feel  they  never  realized  they  died  prisoners 
of  war,  for  they  were  so  gently  taken  care  of.  How  lonely  he 
was, — my  boy!  Oh,  yes!  But  you  promised  him  you  would 
write  his  mother,  and  God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the 
saints  bless  you!"  And  this  great-minded  woman  wrote  in 
her  turn:  "If  Spain  is  all  she  is  represented  to  be,  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  her  to  a  higher  plane  of  Christian  living  and 
thinking.  There  are,  however,  millions  of  people  in  Spain 
as  innocent  of  treachery,  violence  and  blood-thirstiness  in  re- 
gard to  the  Island  of  Cuba  as  we  are  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  indignant  at  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  a  people  hav- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  past  cen- 
turies, so  many  good  qualities.  I  do  not  think  it  is  'Chris- 
tian' to  desire  the  extermination  of  a  race  because  some  of  the 
politicians  have  been  unjust  and  cruel.  It  is  a  serious  fact 
that  probably  there  have  been  since  1868  more  persons  living 
in  Spain  who  were  opposed  to  the  unrighteous  taxation  to 
which  they  were  subjected  and  against  which  they  have 
earnestly  protested  than  there  have  been  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  No  sympathy  has  been  expressed  by  our  press 
for  these  Spaniards  and  yet  they  have  been  obliged,  as  con- 
scripts, to  fight  for  a  government  in  which  they  do  not  believe. 
We  all  have  but  one  standard, — the  pure  life  and  example  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  we  could  all  accept  this  standard  and  live  up 
to  it,  denominational  and  church  distinctions  would  pass  away 
and  Christ's  disciples  would  be  known  because  they  had  walked 
and  talked  with  Him." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  even  in  these  disturbed  times, 
the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Gulick  is  operative.  For  the  present  the 
International  Institute  is  working,  on  liberal  terms  of  repre- 
sentation, and  almost  unhoped  for  influence  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced party  in  the  national  board  of  education  in  Spain.  In 
distracted  and  war-rent  Europe,  this  one  right,  bright  spot  is 
a  tribute  to  her  pioneer  and  homing  soul. 
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The  book  itself  is  well  put  together  with  portrait,  introduc- 
tion, table  of  contents,  and  a  list  of  dates,  stimulating  to  the 
reader's  imagination  by  their  sequence  and  emphasis.  The 
style  is  somewhat  stiff,  but  it  serves  admirably  to  throw  into 
relief  the  traits  of  a  personality  like  Mrs.  Gulick's.  The  book 
belongs  naturally  in  the  vacant  place  beside  the  life  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  her  friend  and  loyal  supporter  in  spiritual 
empire  building. 

M.  A.  Jordan. 


EDITORIAL 


Although  even  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  there  were 
attempts  to  "make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime" — to-day  in 
college  we  are  under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  system  that 
metes  out  the  same  punishment  to  each  and  every  offense. 
Apparently  there  has  been  no  distinction  made  here  between 
civil  and  criminal  law.  Obviously  the  person  who  has  con- 
ducted herself  contrary  to  social  conventions,  who  is  dishonest, 
or  who  has  deliberately  broken  a  college  rule  has  committed 
what  might  be  termed  a  central  offense.  On  the  other  hand 
the  person  who  has  forgotten  to  hand  in  her  course  card,  who 
overslept  on  the  morning  of  registration,  or  who  was  delayed 
in  reaching  college  the  day  after  vacation  has  been  guilty  of  a 
technical  or  auxiliary  offense.  Each  is  punished  by  a  demerit, 
that  is,  loss  of  the  privilege  to  leave  town,  cut  classes,  or  take 
part  in  student  activities.  It  would  be  absurd  to  socially 
ostracize  the  girl  whose  train  was  late  with  the  girl  who  be- 
haved improperly  in  a  public  place.  But  on  the  contrary  a 
demerit  when  applied  broadly  to  so  many  classes  of  offenders 
is  not  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  It  is  merely  a  nuisance.  There 
is  no  moral  effect  in  such  a  state  of  affairs.  But  this  is  the  re- 
sult to  be  expected  from  a  confusion  of  moral  and  technical 
matters. 

For  a  long  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  student  body  against  this  system,  and  certain 
palliative  measures  suggest  themselves  as  approximate  solu- 
tions at  least,  of  the  situation.  First,  a  distinct  separation 
should  be  made  between  the  two  types  of  misdemeanour,  moral 
and  technical,  or  if  you  prefer,  central  and  auxiliary,  with  ap- 
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propriate  penalties  for  each.  Social  errors  seem  to  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  under  the  present  demerit  system,  but  de- 
merits should  not  be  used  for  technical  breaches.  Rules  for 
punctuality  should,  of  course,  be  stringently  enforced.  Fines 
might  be  instituted  for  late  course  cards  or  chapel  and  exer- 
cise cards. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  difficult  problems  seems  to  be 
the  question  of  late  registration  after  vacations.  And  when 
one  sees  the  long  line  of  students  waiting  in  the  Registrar's  and 
Doctor's  offices  after  a  vacation  one  realizes  the  probable  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  a  line  between  avoidable  and  unavoidable 
tardiness.  But  in  any  event  it  is  a  weakening  of  the  morale  of 
the  rules  of  the  college  to  give  a  demerit  to  a  student  whose 
train  was  late  and  thus  class  her  with  a  girl  who  has  de- 
liberately disobeyed  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  policies  of 
the  college.  Perhaps  a  system  of  double  cuts  would  alleviate 
the  evils  of  the  present  unjust  arrangement  in  this  case.  But 
since  in  any  event  the  present  conditions  are  admittedly  wrong 
let  us  bend  our  minds  to  the  task  of  formulating  some  method 
of  penalization  that  will  bring  about  the  desired  adjustment 
between  punishment  and  crime. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


During  the  autumn  in  which  nine-hundred  eighteen  entered 
college,  President  Burton  made  a  plea  for  a  higher  standard 
of  academic  work.  He  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  our 
founder  was  to  give  us  equal  intellectual  opportunities  with 
men,  and  that  the  policy  of  our  administrators  has  always 
been  to  make  our  curriculum  requirements  equivalent  to  those 
of  men's  colleges.  And  under  the  spur  of  President  Burton's 
appeal,  the  college  responded  and  produced  a  grade  of  work 
which — faculty  and  officers  unite  in  telling  us — was  most  un- 
usual. In  fact,  President  Burton's  administration  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  drives  for  better  scholarship — the  Million  Dollar 
Fund  first  to  provide  a  larger  faculty ;  the  revision  of  the  cur- 
riculum; the  establishment  of  increasingly  accurate  entrance 
requirements,  culminating  in  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
method  of  entrance  by  certificate.  Again,  last  year  starting 
two  weeks  late  we  accepted  the  challenge  of  this  unusual  handi- 
cap, and  rather  to  everyone's  surprise,  made  the  year  a  red- 
letter  one  by  its  intellectual  merit.  This  was  partly  because 
the  quarantine  gave  everyone  a  solid  foundation  of  four  weeks 
of  uninterrupted  work ;  and  partly  because  the  college  was  on 
its  mettle. 

But  the  expected  slump  came  this  year,  and  everyone — it 
seems  not  too  bold  to  include  our  faculty — feels  the  lack  of  ap- 
plication to  academic  work.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  the  most 
desultory  observer  the  war,  but  accuracy  requires  an  analysis 
of  the  actual  processes  and  channels  through  which  the  war 
affects  scholarship.  First  there  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
restlessness     that    permeates     the    atmosphere,     involving 
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even  the  most  steadfast  and  practical-minded  in  its  insidious 
hold.  There  is  a  lack  of  force  in  every  line  of  effort,  which 
the  curriculum  unfortunately  shares.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
the  feeling  of  ineffectiveness  and  unimportance  that  attaches 
to  everything  not  directly  connected  with  the  war.  Perhaps 
also,  it  is  caused  in  part  by  misdirected  zeal  for  too  many 
activities,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  second  phenomenon  the 
war  has  produced  at  college.  The  large  number  of  relief  or- 
ganizations which  we  have  helped  have  required  a  great  deal 
of  student  machinery  in  collecting  and  counting  subscriptions. 
The  regular  work  done  for  Dr.  Goldthwait,  The  Smith  Unit 
and  the  Red  Cross  is  an  extra  burden  which  as  yet  we  are 
rather  inept  at  shouldering  lightly.  The  ease,  even  relief  with 
which  we  voted  to  give  up  division  dramatics  was  indicative 
of  the  general  realization  that  student  life  was  too  crowded 
with  "a  number  of  things";  though  perhaps  in  this  case  the 
decision  was  precipitated  by  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  dramatic  system.  The  third  process  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  war  is  marked  is  the  gradual  readjustment  in  our 
lives  of  the  scale  of  values.  Formerly,  for  a  large  majority 
college  probably  headed  the  list,  in  fact  it  was  our  life.  But 
now  we  have  come  to  feel  that  only  our  connection  with  the  war 
is  vital — whether  this  connection  lies  in  loved  ones  who  are 
fighting  or  going  to  fight,  or  in  our  own  abilities  and  intentions 
of  service,  or  finally  in  a  revolution  of  all  our  principles,  be- 
liefs and  ideals.  College  has  undeniably  become  secondary — 
at  worst,  a  mere  way  of  marking  time,  but  at  best  a  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship  in  the  difficult  reconstruction  period  which 
must  inevitably  follow  the  war. 

If  we  ackowledge  this  preparation  as  our  ideal,  the  stimulus 
to  improved  scholarship  is  imperative.  The  government  has 
shown  its  estimation  of  intellectual  progress  by  releasing  from 
the  Naval  Reserve  all  the  men  below  twenty  who  wish  to  fur- 
ther pursue  their  education,  and  by  insisting  that  medical  stu- 
dents complete  their  training  rather  than  enter  the  draft.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  we  should  do  anything  but  fall  in  line. 
But  how  to  accomplish  this  ?  Extremists  suggest  cutting  out 
all  unnecessary  student  activities  thus  leaving  us  more  time 
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for  actual  work.  This  is  inadvisable — a  college  education  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  what  is  gained  from  books  during  four 
years  of  fairly  constant  study.  It  means  instead  a  difficult- 
to-analyze  attitude  of  mind  which  is  absorbed  from  the  various 
and  kaleidoscopic  aspects  of  curriculum  and  extra-curricu- 
lum activities.  Others  suggest  doing  less  relief  work — but 
that  goes  too  much  against  the  grain,  as  it  is  a  moral  necessity 
to  feel  that  we  are  actually  doing  something  to  help  with  our 
hands.  Besides,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  far  from  incon- 
siderable and  to  withdraw  our  support  might  be  a  slacker's 
way  of  finding  time  to  devote  to  self-seeking  ends.  The  solu- 
tion seems  to  lie  in  an  unclouded  recognition  of  our  position. 
College  is  no  longer  the  sum-total  or  even  the  dominating  fac- 
tor of  our  lives,  but  is  instead  the  medium  through  which  we 
are  approaching  the  Consummation  of  our  efforts,  namely  a 
broad  fruitful  education  for  the  time  of  future  need.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  the  end,  and  has  become  instead  the  means. 
While  as  yet  the  end  is  unattained,  our  only  course  is  to  put 
every  ounce  of  effort  into  using  the  means  to  their  maximum 
capacity  in  covering  this  intervening  ground  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  Just  as  the  war  has  come  to  be  the  first  thing 
in  our  own  lives,  we  shall  come  to  realize  that  scholarship  must 
take  precedence  of  everything  else  in  the  life  of  the  college; 
for  it  is  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  attainments  that  will 
constitute  our  future  usefulness.  We  shall  not  neglect  relief 
work  or  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  moral  and  cultural  benefits 
of  student  activities;  but  we  shall  "put  first  things  first," 
among  them  being  certain  disciplines  of  the  temper  admirably 
put  by  that  student  of  the  soul,  Miss  Repplier :  "The  wind  of 
war  has  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  the  pleasant- 
ness of  life  is  not,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  gift  most  deeply 
prized.  We  have  let  it  go,  and  gathered  to  our  hearts  im- 
pelling duties  and  austerities."  Let  us  knit,  let  us  study  our 
books — but  in  doing  both  let  us  think  straight  that  we  may 
learn  to  devote  ourselves  primarily  to  high  achievements  in 
scholarship,  seeing  always  the  vision  of  their  future  value  to 
us  as  citizens  of  a  new  society. 

A.  D.  S. 
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Among  this  month's  exchanges  the  short  story  seems  to  be 
the  dominant  feature,  and  of  these  there  are  many  that  are 
excellent.  'The  Christmas  Dolls"  in  The  Wells  College 
Chronicle  is  a  vivid  and  happily  told  little  sketch  picturing  the 
joy  which  a  box  of  dolls,  missent  to  a  hospital  somewhere  in 
France,  brings  to  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  "A  Matter  of 
Principle,"  another  Christmas  story  in  the  same  magazine,  is 
a  very  appealing  portrayal  of  the  human  life  which  is  always 
connected  with  a  great  department  store.  "The  Last  Day"  in 
The  Aurora  is  a  story  so  delightful  in  its  dialogue  and  descrip- 
tion that  we  cannot  but  wish  it  were  longer. 

In  the  Wellesley  College  Magazine  "The  Child"  is  a  story 
which  has  especial  excellence  in  its  carefully  worked  out  psy- 
chology, while  "Torch  Bearers"  in  the  same  issue,  has  an  idea 
worthy  of  a  more  developed  treatment.  The  ending  is  too 
abrupt  to  do  justice  to  the  significance  of  the  theme.  "The 
Brother"  and  "Concerning  a  Green  Rain-Coat"  in  The  Cornell 
Era  are  two  stories  having  good  structure  and  a  clear,  well- 
developed  style. 

There  are  comparatively  few  poems  in  the  Exchanges  this 
month,  but  of  these  two  stand  out  far  beyond  the  rest.  One 
is  the  "Ballad  of  Don  Lopez"  in  The  Mirror,  which  is  remark- 
ably well  finished  and  has  an  irresistible  rhythm.  The  other 
is  "The  Great  Divide"  in  The  Sepiad  which  has  a  very  real 
beauty  of  thought  and  dignity  of  expression.  May  we  also  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  "My  Opeenion"  contributed  to  The 
Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  by  a  "member  of  the  faculty." 

We  wish  to  express  our  regret  that,  like  several  others  on 
our  list,  The  Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly  is  suspending  publi- 
cation with  this  issue.  And  yet  we  must  accept  this  in  the 
spirit  of  the  leading  article  of  this  magazine,  for  it  is  this 

writer  who  says :  "We  can't  expect  'college  as  usual' 

We  must  simply  try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  not  worry  about 
things  over  which  we  have  no  control,  but  take  them  as  they 
come,  remembering  that  in  these  times  it  is  a  job  worthy  of 
any  man's  pride  in  doing  to  stick  faithfully  to  the  common 
task." 

E.  S.  M. 


THE    SMITH   UNIT 


Extract  from  a  letter  of  Harriet  Bliss  Ford,  written  Novem- 
ber 7,  1917.     Mrs.  Ford  is  chairman  of  the  Paris  committee. 

"I've  been  up  for  three  days  in  the  Devastated  Regions 
motoring  through  such  ghastly  destruction.  Lovely  little  vil- 
lages all  mutilated,  blind  and  tortured  with  just  a  faint  pulse 
of  life  left  in  them,  and  others  utterly  dead.  "Knee-high" 
walls,  nothing  standing  any  higher.  It  has  haunted  me  ever 
since,  and  made  Paris  seem  altogether  unreal.  But  I  mustn't 
go  on  with  this  part,  and  mustn't  even  describe  the  thrills  of 
sleeping  opposite  Great  Headquarters  and  watching  the  com- 
ings and  goings — nor  can  I  let  myself  start  telling  about 
battlefields  a  half  a  year  afterward  and  the  cleaning  up  they 
get — and  the  curious  effect  trenches  have,  all  springing  into 
grass  and  woods  where  recently  there  was  such  a  hustle. 
The  deep  ones  grow  cat-tails  and  rushes  like  any  other  swamp." 

"For  a  couple  of  hours  we  marched  up  with  the  army,  per- 
force, because  there  was  another  line  of  artillery  and  trans- 
ports coming  down.  Plod,  plod,  plod,  the  horses  went  with 
their  harness  rattling  and  flapping  all  over  them,  men  and 
horses  in  both  lines  coming  and  going,  dirty  and  business- 
like, and  with  the  air  of  long  habit. 

"I've  talked  with  lots  of  people,  living  in  huts  or  in  their 
ex-chicken  houses,  or  slightly  renovated  cow  sheds,  and  though 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  most  hopeless  mess  of  bricks  and 
cut  trees  and  rubbish  and  tottering  walls, — every  now  and 
then  one  falls  down  and  kills  a  few  people, — they  were  all 
spunky  and  so  glad  to  be  back,  no  matter  what — and  they  all 
had  that  air  of  self-possession  and  unembarrassed  hospitality 
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which  never  seems  to  desert  them.     It  is  all  so  extraordinary 
and  terrible, — it's  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  write  about  it. 

"The  main  reason  for  my  visit  was  of  course  to  see  the  Unit, 
and  although  I  could  spend  only  from  one  to  six  o'clock  with 
them,  I  came  away  thanking  the  Lord  for  that  little  glimmer 
of  light  in  all  the  blackness.  Thousands  of  men  destroyed  the 
country  and  it  will  take  thousands  to  build  it  up,  and  there  are 
only  handfuls,  a  score  here,  a  dozen  there.  And  then  besides, 
there  are  all  the  problems  of  material  and  transportation  which 
must  be  concentrated  instead  on  the  army,  to  wind  up  the 
awful  business  of  the  war.  So  reconstruction  has  to  wait.  But 
meantime  the  heartening  of  the  little  remnant  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  desperate  need  of  temporary  relief  for  their 
hand  to  mouth  existence  is  a  real  work,  a  mission  that  I  hope 
all  the  alumnse  will  get  behind  and  support.  It's  a  really 
splendid  thing  the  Unit  is  doing  in  an  awfully  level-headed, 
cheerful,  sensible  way,  and  they're  putting  new  heart  into 
their  neighbors.  The  children  are  beginning  to  smile  again 
and  cut  up  like  any  other  bad  little  youngsters,  and  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  band  that  came  crowding  around  the 
Ford  jitney  in  one  of  the  most  "spoiled"  and  forgotten  villages. 
They  sang  one  of  the  songs  the  girls  had  taught  them, — and 
one  small  object  showed  off  the  quail  whistle  he  had  learned 
from  Miss  Lewis  one  day  when  he  had  waited  at  Smith  Great 
Headquarters  unseen  and  unheard  for  an  hour  for  his  precious 
litre  of  milk.  The  children  are  great  to  work  with,  they  all 
say.  The  doctors  took  me  to  see  some  of  their  patients.  They 
have  quite  a  list.  The  central  dispensary  is  being  housed  and 
stocked,  the  shop  is  starting,  and  the  traveling  shop,  with  ladles 
and  kitchen  utensils  of  all  sorts,  hung  on  nails  on  the  car,  and 
hats  and  dry  goods  and  all  sorts  of  frightfully  desirable 
things — has  long  since  gone  jangling  over  the  roads  like  any 
Yankee  peddler's  cart.  They  sell  the  things  at  a  discount — 
but  still  they  sell  them,  which  is  what  the  authorities  want,  as 
the  people  have  money,  or  can  draw  on  their  indemnity, — and 
the  indiscriminate  giving  of  many  others  has  proved  quite 
demoralizing  and  contrary  to  the  government's  ideas  on  the 
subject.  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  around,  too,  with  Miss  Wolfs 
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on  a  social  service  tour.  I'll  have  to  go  back  for  that.  I 
could  write  volumes  about  it,  and  our  sprightly  luncheon  in 
one  of  the  portable  houses,  such  good  food,  such  amusing  cock 
china  under  it,  and  such  gay  French  oilcloth  on  the  tables. 
They're  a  great  lot,  that  Unit  of  ours,  and  stack  up  like  a 
sturdy  wall  against  despair  in  the  midst  of  all  that.  Do  try 
to  make  their  fellow  Smithies  realize  that  they  can't  do  any- 
thing more  human  than  to  help  carry  on  the  Unit's  work.  It 
oughtn't  to  stop.  Though  they  are  very  modest  and  deprecat- 
ing about  their  beginnings  and  say  that  they  are  only  feeling 
their  way.  I  know  from  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  as  well 
as  from  the  various  authorities  with  whom  I've  discussed  the 
situation,  that  they're  on  the  right  track,  and  that  they're 
doing  a  big  work,  simply  and  naturally  and  imaginatively. 

"Mrs.  Andrews  is  a  perfect  trump  as  purchasing  chairman 
and  I  continue  to  recommend  her  as  chairman  of  the  Paris 
committee  in  place  of  me.  She  has  run  her  legs  off  the  last 
week  buying  things  for  the  Unit  with  the  money  the  Red  Cross 
gave, — beds,  blankets,  mattresses,  pillows,  stockings  and 
heaven  knows  what.     She  deserves  a  crown  of  glory. 

"Ruth  Joslin  is  down  trying  to  buy  another  car  with  the 
money  she  and  the  two  Wilsons  contributed,  and  she  is  having 
one  hectic  time.     Cars  are  scarcer  than  Russians." 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Anna  P.  Fessenden,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'13.     Sarah  Cheney  to  Captain  Douglas  C.  Despard,  adjutant  107th  U.  S. 

Infantry. 
'16.     Margaret  N.  Jones  to  John  D.  Little,  of  Boston.     Mr.  Little  is  a 

member  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass. 
'17.     Marjorie  Chalmers  to  Earl  J.  Carleton,  of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

Carolyn  Hosford  to  Carl  Alfred  Rogers,  of  Nebraska. 
ex-'H.     Margaret  Eddy  to  Albert  S.  Martens,  University  of  Michigan 

1917. 

MARRIAGES 

'15.     Ruth  Wager  to  Arthur  D.  White,  December  30,  1916. 

Helen  Safford  to  Robert  Reynolds,  November  17,  1917. 
'17.     Marie  Schuster  to  Richard  Smith,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
ex- VI.     Gail  Hamilton  to  Martin  Luther,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
'18.     Katharine  Delabarre  to  Lieutenant  Galen  Snow. 

Doris  Howes  to  Edward  Schauffler,  November  3,  1917. 

Mildred  Simonds  to  Robert  F.  Patton,  November  15,  1917. 
'19.     Katharine  Jones  to  Richard  Richards,  November  24,  1917. 


'16.  Anna  Alofsin  is  teaching  children  in  the  piano  department  of  the 
David  Mannes  School,  New  York.  The  school  makes  much  of  the 
children's  branch,  there  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren there.  They  all  have  theoretical  work  and  ensemble  in  addi- 
tion to  their  instrumental  work. 
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'17.     Dorothy     Anderson    is    teaching    English     and     German    in    the 

Stoughton  High  School,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts. 
Anna  Campbell  is  starting  a  two  years  and  three  months'  course  of 

nursing  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York. 
Augusta  Gottfried  is  teaching  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Garden  City, 

Long  Island. 
Lucena  Robinson  is  an  assistant  chemist  in  the  General   Chemical 

Company,  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania. 


CALENDAR 

January  17.     Mannes  Recital. 
20.     Division  Play. 
21-30.     Mid-year  Examinations. 
27.     Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  So- 
cieties. 
February  11.     Day  of  Prayers. 

12.     Open  Meeting  of  the  German  Club. 
14.     New  York  Philharmonic  Concert. 
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A  GENTLE  READER 

ALICE  ELIZABETH  CROUTER 


"Confessions  of  a  Long-suffering  Reader"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  I  should  like  to  write.  I  should  say  "intend  to  write," 
if  I  did  not  know  the  task  to  be  quite  beyond  my  powers.  It 
would  be  fun  to  "get  back"  at  every  story  I  have  read  out  of 
a  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  be  pleasant,  to  discover  sooner 
or  later  that  I  had  done  a  piece  of  hard  work,  endeavored  to 
enjoy  a  thing  not  capable  of  giving  enjoyment. 

My  difficulty  has  come  (this  I  have  learned  firmly  to  believe) 
from  thinking  all  things  in  print  intended  for  reading.  I 
have  been  willing  to  read  anything,  provided  that  I  had  the 
time.  And  I  have  had  a  good  deal,  and  have  read,  I  some- 
times think,  too  much. 
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If  my  reading  could  have  been  restricted  to  those  works  I 
have  been  advised  or  supposed  to  read,  would  I  now  be  better 
off  for  it?  Would  I  now  be  blessed  with  a  better  disposition 
if  my  intellectual  self  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  insult  of 
haphazard  reading?  How  often  have  I  racked  my  brain  in 
the  effort  to  understand  a  piece  of  literature  only  to  give  up,, 
beaten,  realizing  it  to  be  an  artistic  outrage  that  could  not  by 
any  power  under  heaven  be  made  right. 

Literature  is  a  dangerous  game.  It  takes  little  to  destroy 
a  work  that  has  nothing  but  its  type  to  defend  it.  The  only 
hope  for  a  medium  or  cheap  type  of  story  is  that  it  may  be  a 
poor  thing  well  done.  The  world  does  not  demand  classics  ex- 
clusively,— it  knows  better.  And  a  book  that  has  the  classic 
quality  is  the  only  kind  that  can  afford  very  numerous  defects. 

Take  Tolstoi  as  an  example,  not  because  he  has  many  de- 
fects, but  because  he  is  great.  When  read  for  the  first  time 
he  has  a  force  that  seems  to  take  one  by  the  throat  and  trans- 
port one  bodily  to  the  incomprehensible  land  he  is  describing. 
Willing  or  unwilling,  one  is  forced  to  believe  the  things  he 
tells,  to  see  the  tragedy  that  one  hardly  understands,  not  pro- 
testing, because  the  stamp  of  truth  is  on  the  pages. 

Truth  exists  in  America  no  less  than  in  Russia,  we  are 
bound  to  believe.  The  writers  it  has  dominated  here  are 
the  ones  we  are  proud  of. 

I  have  been  oppressed  since  yesterday  by  a  long-drawn-out 
romance  I  read.  It  was  interesting,  in  a  way,  and  I  read 
it  all  through.  Still It  is  legitimate,  for  a  ro- 
mance to  have  length.  Yet  something  should  happen.  Sus- 
pense should  not  be  the  only  element.  The  hero  should  com- 
bat. That  anyone  knows  who  has  read  of  Sir  Galahad  or 
the  young  Lochinvar.  The  hero  in  this  case  was  a  heroine, 
but  this  need  not  have  prevented  her  accomplishing  some- 
thing, need  not  have  made  her  remarkable  rather  for  the 
persistence  with  which  she  declined  all  forms  of  strenuousness. 
However,  this  may  be  beside  the  point.  What  exasperated 
was  not  trivial  defects  such  as  this.  It  was  the  insistent 
sloppiness  of  background,  of  workmanship.  The  scene  was 
laid  in  a  New  England  village.     Though  I  cannot  describe  one,, 
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I  can  tell  when  this  has  been  efficiently  done,  for  I  know  what 
they  look  like.  The  blessed  reality  of  the  few  things  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  rarely  deserts  me,  though  many  a  time 
reason  has  been  nearly  carried  away  forever  in  the  flights  of 
fancy  I  have  endeavored  to  follow 

A  book  that  a  good  many  people  liked  about  a  year  ago  was 
'The  Bent  Twig."  It  was  not  the  honest  piece  of  biography 
it  should  have  been.  If  the  heroine  could  have  been  a  flesh 
and  blood  person  (and  the  hundreds  of  girls  who  read  the 
book  would  have  known  it,  you  may  be  sure),  the  effect  would 
have  been  tremendous.  The  story  would  have  perhaps  done 
the  work  it  was  meant  to  do.  But  it  was  all  as  much  in  the 
flat  as  a  movie  tale ;  more  so,  for  movies  at  least  give  us 
shadows  of  real  people. 

How  is  it  that  a  would-be  novelist  can  think  it  enough  to 

say:  "and  so  as  the  days  passed  she  came  to  see "     So 

few  of  us  do  it  that  way.  There  are  little  incidents,  and  then 
suddenly  a  flash, — but  what  do  I  know  about  it? 

This  is  an  age  of  machinery,  as  we  often  hear  it  said.  Per- 
haps here  is  the  trouble  with  some  of  our  novels.  How  many 
advertisements  do  we  see :  "In  spite  of  her  many  obligations, 
Mrs.  S.  .  .has  consented  to  do  us  a  serial.  The  first  number 
will  appear  no  later  than  our  March  issue." 

While  publishers  may  blame  the  public  for  accepting,  rather 
demanding  trash,  thus  making  the  publisher's  calling  a  busi- 
ness rather  than  an  art  or  a  profession,  it  is  also  true  that 
with  more  than  a  few  of  our  most  advanced  trash-writers 
there  is  a  general  public  dissatisfaction.  Many  a  time  one 
hears  someone  say,  picking  up  a  magazine  to  pass  a  few 
empty  minutes,  "It's  a  shame  Mr.  C.  wastes  his  time  on  this 
sort  of  thing.     He  can  surely  do  better." 

The  public,  to  do  it  justice,  would  probably  be  willing  to 
accept  fiction  of  quite  a  little  better  type  than  what  it  gets 
in  the  cheap  magazines.  Do  editors,  as  well  as  manufacturers 
and  other  business  men,  swindle  the  public  knowingly? 
Surely  we  have  the  best  grounds  for  complaint  and  can  defy 
anyone  to  say  us  nay. 

Xot  to  appear  conceited,  we  admit  that  the  subject  is  an 
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old  one  and  that  many  able  persons  have  presented  valuable 
discussion  of  the  matter.  Says  the  immortal  author  of  "Tom 
Jones,"  "In  reality,  true  nature  is  as  difficult  to  be  met  with  in 
authors  as  the  Bayonne  ham  or  Bologna  sausage  is  to  be  found 
in  the  shops." 

Let  us  now  take  an  unexpected  turn  and  dismiss  our  wrath 
of  the  first  pages  with  a  few  words  of  justification  for  its  ob- 
jects. A  sentence  that  is  too  well  deserved  is  not  interesting, 
and  bores  even  the  culprit. 

We  admit  that  there  are  things  which  seem  to  make  our 
criticism  unfair.  Knowing  the  elusiveness  of  personality,  can 
we  fairly  ask  writers  always  to  show  it  in  the  round?  Can 
every  magazine  writer  be  a  Shakespeare  ?  Would  we  like  it  if 
they  all  were?  Why  not  all  kinds  of  literature  to  make  a  li- 
brary, just  as  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world?  Can  litera- 
ture show  cheap  tastes  without  being  cheap?  Is  this  stuff,  in 
other  words,  a  reflection  on  its  authors  or  on  the  public? 


TELL  MY  LOVE 

ALICE  COESTER 

Faint  flush  of  day  begun, 
Morning  dew  and  rising  sun, 
Quick,  ere  your  rest  be  won — 
Tell  my  Love  I  love  her. 

Still  heat  of  bright  midday, 
Sun  where  late  the  shadows  lay, 
Come  from  your  dreams  away — 
Tell  my  Love  I  love  her. 

Sunset  and  western  star, 
Twilight  creeping  from  afar, 
Come  night,  from  where  you  are— 
Tell  my  Love  I  love  her. 

Star-gleam  and  rose-perfume, 
Glow-worm  and  golden  moon, 
Oh  speed,  and  tell  her  soon ! — 
Tell  my  Love  I  love  her. 


A  SUBMARINE  FAIRY  TALE 

MARGARET  BROAD 

In  the  royal  city  of  Eau,  deep  under  the  deepest  waves,  all 
was  consternation  and  despair.  The  streets  of  this  proud 
capital  of  Aquatania  were  ominously  silent  and  deserted  save 
for  an  occasional  hermit  crab,  who  had  crept  forth  from  his 
cell  to  bury  his  hoarded  sand-dollars,  unmindful  of  the  crowd 
of  naughty  little  sea-urchins  waiting  to  dig  them  up  again. 
The  clam-shell  shutters  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were 
tightly  closed,  but  behind  them  the  inhabitants  were  hastily 
gathering  together  a  few  of  their  belongings  and  counting 
their  children,  preparatory  for  flight  to  the  distant  coral 
forests. 

Within  the  gleaming  mother-of-pearl  palace  in  the  center 
of  the  city  the  state  of  affairs  was  truly  dreadful.  (States-of- 
affairs  usually  are  dreadful,  but  this  one  was  even  more 
dreadful  than  usual.)  The  queen,  instead  of  being  in  the  gar- 
den eating  bread  and  honey,  as  every  true  queen  should  be, 
had  retired  to  the  second-best  throne  room  (the  other  one  was 
kept  only  for  special  occasions  now  that  thrones  were  so  rare 
and  so  likely  to  crumble  without  the  least  warning,  leaving 
the  poor  sovereign  in  a  most  embarrassing  position),  where 
she  did  nothing  but  weep  from  night  till  morn,  until  the  sea 
was  seventeen  per  cent  saltier  and  seventeen  feet  higher,  and 
the  strange  air-breathing  creatures  who  dwelt  at  the  edge  of 
the  waves  said  to  each  other  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  had 
never  seen  such  a  tide.  Her  ladies-in-waiting  implored  her  to 
remember  appearances  and  to  eat  her  bread  and  honey,  but 
she  would  have  none  of  it  and  lived  on  pink  jelly  fish  and  green- 
sea  cucumbers.  At  this  sad  spectacle  the  court,  too,  wept,  and 
the  sea  continued  to  rise  until  the  air-breathing  creatures 
were  forced  to  flee  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  ever-rising 
tide. 

The  king,  instead  of  being  in  the  counting-house  counting 
out  his  money,  as  all  true  kings  should  be,  was  locked  in  the 
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council  chamber  with  the  prime  minister,  the  vice-prime  min- 
ister, the  second  vice-prime  minister,  the  lord  high  chamber- 
lain, the  lord  low  chamberlain,  and  all  the  other  officials  that 
every  true  king  should  have,  besides  all  the  councilors  and 
vice-councilors.  For  seventeen  days  and  for  seventeen  nights 
had  they  "counciled,"  but  all  to  no  avail.  On  the  great  maps 
on  the  wall  they  had  marked  the  steady  advance  of  the  black 
line  that  represented  the  army  of  the  enemy,  the  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Sharks,  driving  before  it  the  blue  line  that  repre- 
sented the  army  of  Aquatania,  led  by  the  king's  own  son,  the 
gallant  Prince  Mernus.  (Princes  usually  are  gallant,  but 
this  one  was  even  more  gallant  than  usual.)  Day  by  day  the 
black  line  drew  Hearer,  night  by  night  the  black  line  drew 
nearer,  and  still  the  councilors  "counciled,"  but  all  to  no  avail. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth  day  the  king  and  the 
prime  minister,  the  vice-prime  minister,  the  second  vice-prime 
minister,  the  lord  high  chamberlain,  the  lord  low  chamberlain, 
and  all  the  councilors  and  vice-councilors  could  "council"  no 
more. 

At  this  inopportune  moment  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
retreating  army.  There  had  been,  he  said,  a  mighty  battle, 
the  last  effort  of  the  Prince  to  save  the  city.  At  first  victory 
had  been  with  the  Aquatanians,  but  a  furious  charge  of  the 
Devil-fish  Guards,  the  crack  regiment  of  the  enemy,  armed 
with  poisoned  shooting-starfish  had  driven  the  panic-stricken 
army  into  an  ambush  of  kelpweed,  where  they  had  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  octopi.  The  heroic 
band  had  succeeded  in  keeping  this  deadly  circle  at  a  distance 
but  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  The  king  of  the  Cannibal 
Sharks  had  captured  Prince  Mernus  himself,  and  demanded 
a  ransom  of  seventeen  million  pearls  and  seventeen  million 
goldfish. 

As  soon  as  the  exhausted  messenger,  who  had  escaped  by 
tunneling  under  the  besieging  army,  in  a  sea-hare's  hole  and 
had  almost  been  devoured  by  a  ravenous  tiger-fish  on  the 
journey,  had  delivered  his  message  he  swooned  at  the  feet  of 
the  king.  The  monarch  was  so  perturbed  by  the  distressing- 
news  that  he  did  not  notice  this  example  of  lesse-majeste  but, 
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leaping  the  prostrate  form,  rushed  to  the  second-best  throne 
room,  where  the  queen  had  just  used  up  her  seventeen  hun- 
dredth pocket  handkerchief  and  was  beginning  on  her  seven- 
teen hundred  and  first.  When  the  queen  heard  that  her  only 
son  was  a  captive  in  the  fins  of  the  enemy  she  used  seventeen 
more  pocket  handkerchiefs  before  she  could  compose  herself 
sufficiently  to  order  her  ladies-in-waiting  to  bring  forth  all  her 
pearls.  But,  alas!  when  these  were  counted  they  were  not 
enough,  even  with  the  addition  of  all  those  which  the  king 
could  gather,  to  pay  half  the  ransom.  It  had  been  a  bad  year 
for  goldfish  and  seventeen  million  could  not  be  found  in  all 
the  kingdom.  By  this  time  the  king  was  weeping  and  even 
the  hardened  councilors  were  visibly  affected.  And  the  poor 
air-breathing  creatures  climbed  higher  up  on  the  mountain- 
sides. 

But  there  was  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  who  was  not  with 
the  queen.  The  fairest  of  them  all  was  missing  (ladies-in- 
waiting  usually  are  fair,  but  this  one  was  even  fairer  than 
usual),  the  Lady  Stella  Maris,  she  whose  lips  were  the  deepest 
rose,  whose  eyes  were  the  clearest  blue,  and  whose  hair  was 
the  greenest  green,  for  in  the  kingdom  of  Aquatania,  as  all 
men  know,  the  greener  the  hair  the  bluer  the  blood.  As  soon 
as  she  had  heard  this  latest  news  from  the  war  zone,  she  had 
slipped  out  into  the  garden,  followed  only  by  the  queen's  pet 
cat-fish.  But  as  the  Lady  Stella  paid  it  no  attention  it  soon 
wandered  off  to  chase  sea-robins  and  sea-butterflies  and  to 
hunt  for  sea-milkweed.  The  Lady  Stella  was  lost  in  thought ; 
she  was  thinking  of  her  gallant  lover,  the  gallant  prince  who 
was  in  such  a  woeful  plight.  (Plights  usually  are  woeful,  but 
this  one  was  even  more  woeful  than  usual.) 

Again  she  saw  him,  clad  in  shimmering  armor  and  mounted 
on  his  prancing  sea-horse,  leading  the  undaunted  army  of 
Aquatania  forth  to  battle.  In  perfect  time  to  the  stirring 
music  of  the  fiddler-crabs  composing  the  military  band,  rode 
the  knights  in  their  fish-scale  armor,  armed  with  keen-edged 
sword-fish.  Then  came  the  serried  ranks  of  infantry,  armed 
with  crab-shell  shields,  stingrays  for  hand-to-hand  fighting, 
and  saw-fish  for  hewing  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  foe. 
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Behind  these  were  the  engines  of  war,  including  armored 
turtle  cars,  giant  snail  "tanks",  and  squids  and  cuttle-fish 
whose  inky  clouds  were  useful  in  camouflage.  In  the  rear 
trotted  a  pack  of  Red  Cross  dog-fish,  the  gift  of  the  queen 
herself.  This  mighty  army  was  convoyed  by  a  fleet  of  argo- 
nauts whose  swift  sails  made  them  valuable  as  scout  cruisers, 
and  above  them  floated  observation  balloon-fish  who,  dropping 
their  ballast  of  sand  dabs,  could  rise  even  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea. 

How  bravely  and  how  confidently  had  they  gone  away,  little 
dreaming  of  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  them!  Surely, 
thought  the  Lady  Stella  Maris,  there  must  be  some  way  to  de- 
feat the  wicked  Sharks  and  save  the  Prince,  even  at  this  late 
moment.  But  no  way  could  she  think  of,  and  the  big  moon- 
fish  and  all  the  little  starfish  came  out  and  chased  the  sunfish 
from  the  water  over  her  head,  and  still  the  Lady  Stella  walked 
sorrowfully  among  the  sea-amemones  and  thought  of  her  cap- 
tive lover.  Gradually  she  wandered  away  from  the  palace 
until  she  found  herself  before  the  great  cave  where  dwelt  an 
ancient  and  honorable  turtle,  famed  far  and  wide  for  his  wis- 
dom and  magic.  He  came  to  the  door  of  the  cave  as  she  ap- 
proached. 

"My  daughter,"  said  he,  "I  know  your  thoughts  and  per- 
haps I  can  aid  you.  Many  years  of  my  life  were  spent  among 
the  air-breathing  creatures  of  the  upper  world,  so  that  I 
learned  well  their  language  and  their  ways.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  my  morning  paper  which  one  of  the  air-breathers 
leaves  on  the  shore  for  me,  I  fear  that  I  should  be  horribly 
bored  in  this  stupid  country." 

The  Lady  Stella  considered  the  old  turtle  decidedly  affected, 
for  she  knew  that  in  the  air-world  his  existence  had  been 
limited  to  a  small  glass  cage  in  a  large  building  where  crowds 
of  little  boys  came  to  look  at  him  and  throw  sticks  at  him 
when  their  mothers  were  not  watching,  or  bespectacled  per- 
sons poked  him  with  umbrellas  and  called  him  Testitudina 
Marina  and  other  horrible  names,  whereas  he  now  had  all  the 
sea  to  swim  in  and  was  regarded  with  great  respect  and  con- 
sideration because  of  his  travels. 
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"In  fact,"  he  continued  in  a  sonorous  voice  and  a  judicial 
manner,  "I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  a  number  of  respects 
these  awkward  creatures  are  more  civilized  than  we  are.  But 
these  people,  with  all  their  wisdom,  are  as  foolish  as  the  sea- 
folk,  for  all  their  nations  are  now  at  war  with  one  another,  a 
war  such  as  has  never  been  seen  on  land  or  sea.  From  my 
paper  I  have  learned  much  of  their  ingenious  methods  of  war- 
fare. That  craven  coward,  the  cruel  and  crafty  king  of  the 
Cannibal  Sharks,  scorns  scholarship,  laughs  at  learning,  and 
jests  of  justice,  but  the  world  is  to  witness  the  triumph  of  ap- 
plied knowledge  over  brute  force.  'Vis  consili  expers  mole 
ruit  sua/  which,  freely  translated,  my  dear,  means  that  the 
advice  of  an  expert  ruins  the  mole  in  the  soil." 

After  delivering  this  little  discourse  in  a  didactic  manner 
which  annoyed  the  Lady  Stella  Maris  exceedingly,  he  solemnly 
laid  one  finger  upon  his  lips,  and  with  an  air  of  greatest  secrecy 
beckoned  to  her  to  enter  his  cave. 

Meanwhile,  the  plight  of  the  army  of  Aquatania  was  grow- 
ing even  more  woeful  than  it  had  been  before.  They  knew 
that  as  soon  as  the  octopus  guards  should  become  hungry  they 
would  surely  devour  their  captives.  Their  only  hope  was  to 
put  off  this  fatal  hour  by  spearing  the  small  sardines  which 
they  found  in  the  kelp  and  throwing  them  to  the  dread  circle, 
until  help  might  reach  them.  But  no  help  had  come,  for  the 
rest  of  the  army  had  been  killed  or  captured ;  there  were  no 
more  soldiers  left  in  Aquatania  and,  worst  of  all,  their  be- 
loved prince  and  leader  was  imprisoned  by  the  enemy.  They 
had  only  a  short  supply  of  sardines  and  the  octopus  guards, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  afternoon  tea  by  the  incon- 
venient hour  of  battle,  were  becoming  restless. 

"Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,"  murmured  the  ser- 
geant, who  remembered  hearing  the  old  turtle  remark  that 
this  was  the  proper  thing  to  say  under  such  circumstances, 
and,  being  a  well-brought-up  youth,  wished  to  have  everything 
done  in  good  form. 

In  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy  camp,  a  few  fathoms 
away,  Prince  Mernus  was  saying  the  same  thing,  only,  having 
had  more  education  than  the  sergeant,  who  had  never  gone 
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further  than  the  public  fish  school,  he  finished  off  with  "Arma 
Virumque"  and  "Cave  Canem."  (He  wasn't  exactly  certain 
as  to  their  meaning,  -but  they  sounded  well.)  The  poor  prince 
was  feeling-  unusually  low  at  this  moment,  for  he  had  just 
had  an  interview  with  his  heartless  captor.  (Captors  usually 
are  heartless,  but  this  one  was  even  more  heartless  than 
usual.)  This  particularly  heartless  person  had  just  informed 
him  that  he  might  expect  at  any  time  to  be  served  en  casserole 
at  the  officers'  mess.  The  prince  had  attempted  to  carry  this 
off  nonchalantly  by  remarking,  "quite  messy,"  but  his  at- 
tempted pun  had  seemed  as  sad  as  his  future  fate,  and  he  had 
retired  to  his  tent,  in  dark  despair. 

At  present  he  could  hear  the  Cannibal  King  in  the  next  tent, 
amusing  himself  with  his  favorite  pastime  of  sticking  pins  into 
pop-fishes  and  watching  them  burst,  something  that  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  and  quite  nerve- 
racking  to  the  captive,  but  what  could  one  expect  in  a  person 
of  such  low  tastes?  When  he  tired  of  this  he  called  loudly 
to  the  cook  to  hurry  up  with  the  Duke  of  Pisces,  whom  he  had 
ordered  baked  with  sea-tomatoes  and  garnished  with  water- 
cress. This  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  prince,  es- 
pecially as  the  late  duke  had  been  his  father's  second  cousin, 
and  had  been  captured  while  leading  an  expedition  of  warrior- 
crabs  to  rescue  the  prince.  He  endeavored  to  console  himself 
by  the  thought  that  it  was  much  more  fashionable  to  be  served 
en  casserole  than  baked  with  tomatoes  and  water-cress,  but  he 
still  felt  decidedly  ill  at  ease. 

He  began  to  wonder  whether  the  Cannibal  chef  was  skilled 
in  the  preparation  of  casseroles ;  he  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  casserole  would  be  very  hot ;  he  tried  to  remember  whether 
a  casserole  was  a  hors  d'oeuvre  or  an  entree ;  he  thought  that 
a  royal  casserole  should  be  at  least  a  piece  de  resistence;  he 
hoped  that  the  chef  was  an  artist  in  his  line, — it  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  would  be  well  served.  He 
simply  could  not  stop  thinking  of  that  casserole;  he  tried  to 
sleep  but  that  fatal  dish  still  haunted  him,  even  in  his  dreams. 
By  midnight  he  was  so  unnerved  by  the  vision  of  that  casserole 
that  he  determined  to  anticipate  his  fate  by  committing  suicide 
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by  means  of  a  razor-back  clam  which  he  had  found  in  his  tent. 
It  looked  uncomfortably  sharp,  however,  and  he  couldn't  de- 
cide which  would  be  the  worse,  the  clam  or  the  casserole.  He 
said  "eeny  meeny  miney  mo"  three  times  and  it  came  out  each 
time  in  favor  of  the  clam,  so,  after  repeating  "Dulce  et  de- 
corum" and  "Cave  canem"  seventeen  times  to  compose  his 
shattered  nerves,  he  seized  the  sharp  shell  and  was  about  to 
fall  upon  it  in  true  Roman  style  when  a  buzzing  sound  over- 
head and  a  sharp  tap  on  the  top  of  the  tent  caused  him  to  hesi- 
tate. 

He  had  a  confused  vision  of  a  large  anchor  descending 
through  the  canvas  roof  and  of  himself  being  caught  up  by 
this  anchor  and  being  drawn  swiftly  through  the  hole  in  the 
tent  and  far  above  the  Shark  king's  sleeping  camp.  The  next 
instant  he  found  himself  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  giant  flying- 
fish,  by  the  side  of  the  Lady  Stella  Maris.  About  them  were 
hundreds  of  other  flying-fish,  each  guided  by  a  mer-maiden. 

"These,"  explained  the  Lady  Stella  to  the  astounded  prince, 
"are  the  mer-planes  which  the  old  turtle,  wise  in  the  way  of 
war,  fitted  out  for  me.  We  are  now  going  to  rescue  your  be- 
leagured  army  and  then  destroy  the  Cannibal  Sharks." 

Soon  their  phosphorescent  searchlight  showed  the  kelp 
forest  to  be  directly  beneath  them.  The  octopi  were  discuss- 
ing angrily  the  advisability  of  making  two  meals  instead  of 
one  out  of  the  Aquatanian  army,  in  view  of  the  present  food 
shortage,  when  the  Lady  Stella  Maris  and  her  followers  hurled 
down  upon  them  bombs  of  poison  water-gas.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous — the  loathsome  creatures  gasped  once,  curled 
up  and  died  immediately.  The  rescued  soldiers  were  so  over- 
joyed that  they  did  not  stop  to  think  how  tired  or  how  few 
in  number  they  were,  but  rushed  madly  to  attack  the  foe.  The 
Sharks  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  were  so  terri- 
fied by  these  new  tactics,  these  unknown  engines,  and  these 
deadly  bombs  that  they  surrendered  unanimously. 

That  cruel  and  crafty  coward,  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Sharks  himself,  awakened  from  dreams  of  prince  en  casserole, 
rushed  from  his  tent  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  his  in- 
tended victim.     The  cowardly  king  (he  was  always  cowardly 
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but  this  time  he  was  even  more  cowardly  than  usual)  turned  to 
flee,  but  with  one  stroke  of  the  mighty  swordfish  which  he  had 
hastily  borrowed  from  the  sergeant  for  the  occasion,  the  gal- 
lant prince,  whom  the  Lady  Stella,  watching  from  the  back  of 
her  mer-plane  nearby,  thought  more  gallant  than  ever,  cut  the 
king  into  seventeen  pieces. 

Next  day,  in  the  royal  city  of  Eau  all  was  thanksgiving  and 
rejoicing.  The  queen  had  dried  her  tears,  and  had  even  eaten 
seventeen  slices  of  bread  and  honey,  the  king  and  the  prime 
minister,  the  vice-prime  minister,  the  second  vice-prime  minis- 
ter, the  lord  high  chamberlain,  the  lord  low  chamberlain,  and 
all  the  other  officials  that  every  true  king  should  have,  had  un- 
locked the  door  of  the  council  chamber  to  declare  a  whole 
month  of  holidays,  one  after  the  other,  to  celebrate  the  great 
victory.  The  broad  streets  were  thronged  with  the  returning 
inhabitants,  who  stood  on  the  curbstones  or  leaned  far  out  of 
their  windows  to  cheer  the  returning  army  and  to  scatter 
flowers  in  the  path  of  the  army  that  had  saved  the  nation,  of 
the  prince  who  had  saved  the  army,  and  the  Lady  Stella  Maris 
who  had  saved  the  prince,  which  was  the  most  important  after 
all.  When  the  king  heard  the  story  he  sent  for  the  old  turtle, 
to  whom  he  offered  the  title  and  estates  of  his  late  lamented 
second  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Pisces,  but  the  turtle  shook  his. 
head  and  muttered  something  about  "Satis  beatus  unicis 
Sabinis,"  which  the  king,  who  was  somewhat  rusty  in  his. 
Latin,  took  for  a  polite  refusal  and  the  expression  of  a  desire 
to  live  far  from  the  madding  crowd. 

Of  course,  since  this  is  a  fairy  tale,  and  strictly  according  to 
tradition,  Prince  Mernus  married  the  Lady  Stella  Maris,  the 
old  king  retired  in  their  favor,  and  they  lived  happily  ever 
after.  (They  usually  do  live  happily  ever  after  in  fairy  tales, 
but  these  two  lived  even  more  happily  ever  after  than  usual.) 
And  the  royal  chef  had  orders  never,  on  pain  of  death,  to> 
serve  anything  en  casserole. 


"COPAINS" 

HENRY   WOODS 

In  a  compartment  like  that  there  could  be  no  sleep.  The 
windows  had  been  shut  tight  since  Paris;  the  air  was  quite 
unbearable,  and  the  gas-jet  leaked;  there  was  no  room  to 
stretch  out,  with  five  others  in  the  same  little  section  of  the 
car.  The  best  he  could  do  was  to  nod,  like  a  mandarin,  and 
hope  for  the  dawn,  and  the  end  of  his  journey. 

Between  nods  he  dreamed  sorry  dreams  and  glad  ones.  His 
thoughts  turned  many  times  to  that  little  room  in  New  York. 
At  two  he  stared  stupidly  at  the  glowing  dial  of  his  strap- 
watch.  It  would  be  evening  there:  the  "kid",  (an  affection- 
ate term  with  which  he  indicated  his  brother  Pierre,)  would 
be  hard  at  the  studies  of  his  last  year  in  high  school.  Mother 
would  be  sewing  or  knitting — no,  that  was  impossible,  for  it 
was  Thursday  evening,  and  she  would  be  writing  the  letter  for 
Saturday's  boat  to  bring  to  him.  Probably  that  was  the 
reason  for  his  thinking  of  her.  Oh,  to  be  able  just  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  those  two  again,  if  only  for  an  hour!  They  were 
all  he  had,  all  he  wanted  to  have. 

The  train  wheezed  on  through  the  night.  The  flat  wheel 
struck  bluntly  every  time  it  turned. 

Henri  Robert  was  twenty-two  when  he  left  America.  It 
was  the  old  story,  with  a  slightly  different  setting.  His  father 
and  mother  were  French.  He  felt  his  place  was  with  his 
former  relatives,  and,  two  years  after  his  father's  death  in 
1914,  had  crossed  and  enlisted  in  a  machine-gun  company  of 
Alpine  Chasseurs. 

It  was  now  a  year  since  he  had  come  to  France,  and  he  was 
enjoying  his  third  furlough,  his  permission,  in  a  new  way. 
Twice  before  he  had  gone  to  sunny  Biarritz  on  the  coast,  and 
had  lain  in  the  sand  on  the  shore,  forgetful  of  the  filth  and 
the  cold  and  the  indecency  of  the  trenches.  Each  time  he  had 
received  an  immense  impetus  and  a  deal  of  reserve  strength,  to 
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bear  him  up  against  his  desire  to  run  back,  just  for  the  briefest 
span,  to  see  Mother  and  the  "kid." 

He  had  planned  to  go  to  Biarritz  again,  for  his  determina- 
tion was  weakening,  and  the  cafard  came  on  more  frequently. 
But  at  the  last  moment  Duval  had  asked  him  to  change  his 
plan.  What  Duval  asked  he  commanded,  as  far  as  Henri  Rob- 
ert was  concerned. 

The  two  had  met  in  the  company.  Jean  Duval,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  France,  had  lived  in  St.  Quentin.  This 
town,  you  will  remember,  was  overrun  by  the  Germans  early 
in  the  war  when  the  hundred  hells  first  broke  loose.  His 
father  and  mother  had  been  shot,  for  "traitorous  reasons." 
His  wife — he  had  been  married  only  a  month — had  been 
stolen  by  a  Prussian  Hauptmann,  one  of  his  friends,  who  had 
later  escaped,  told  him.  He  had  been  taken  with  his  regiment 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Repeated  letters,  through 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  had  failed  to  bring  him  news  of 
Helene  Duval.     He  needed  no  furlough  to  strengthen  him. 

It  is  not  strange  that  two  men,  thinking,  as  each  did,  in 
terms  of  his  lost  home,  should  be  drawn  together.  Neither  of 
them  were  fighting  from  patriotism:  that  was  nothing,  they 
said,  a  mere  word ;  they  wanted  to  get  back  to  their  homes,  to 
live  a  normal  life,  to  love  and  be  loved.  Hating  and  being 
hated  bore  no  romance  for  them. 

Their  friendship  grew  as  the  year  of  their  companionship 
passed.  No  word  came  from  Helene,  and  Duval  would  ask 
Henri  to  read  his  mother's  letters  out  loud;  Henri  had  no. 
photographs  at  first,  and  frequently  asked  to  see  Helene's  pic- 
ture. 

In  January  of  this  year  they  found,  in  the  newspaper,  a  rare 
piece  of  news.  Germany,  it  seemed,  was  getting  sick  of  car- 
ing for  civilians  who  could  not  earn  their  keep,  and  had  de- 
cided to  send  them  back  to  be  a  burden  to  France.  Perhaps 
Helene  would  come !  They  looked  again  at  her  picture.  Jean 
had  been  to  Evian  twice,  on  the  two  furloughs  since  January, 
but  at  that  time  St.  Quentin  was  too  far  behind  the  lines  to 
allow  them  to  send  its  inhabitants  across  the  borders. 

He  had  asked  Henri  to  go,  this  time,  in  his  place ;  his  next 
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permission  would  not  come  for  some  five  weeks.     Henri  could 
not  refuse. 

The  train  pulled  slowly  into  Bellegrade,  and  he  passed  the 
customs  examination  and  boarded  another  train.  In  a  couple 
of  hours  he  was  in  Evian,  tired,  hopeful,  homesick,  and  wish- 
ing the  station  were  New  York.  What  right  have  friends  to 
ask  favors,  when  they  know  you  can't  refuse? 

Inquiring  at  the  exit-gate,  after  he  had  shown  his  permission 
papers,  he  learned  that  the  work  of  repatriation  was  being 
done  at  the  former  Casino.  So  he  turned  his  steps  in  that 
direction,  and  crossed  the  narrow  square.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  he  entered  the  big  stone  building,  and  wandered  slowly 
up  the  wide  and  hospitable  stairs. 

"You  are  looking  for  some  one?"  The  matron  behind  the 
desk  had  a  sympathetic  voice. 

"Mais  oui,  Madame." 

"Go  to  the  room  yonder,  through  the  dining-room,  and  ask 
at  the  desk  under  the  proper  letter.  I  hope  you  can  find  her." 
Evidently  the  matron  had  seen  permissionnaires  before. 

"It  is  not  my  wife,  Madame,  but  my  friend's.  Do  you  think 
she  has  come  yet?  They  lived  in  St.  Quentin.  He  shows  me 
her  picture;  she  was  very  attractive  and  vivacious,  he  says, 
and  buxom  and  happy ;  they  had  been  married  a  month.  Have 
you  seen  her?" 

The  matron  smiled  a  queer,  sad  smile  at  the  description  of 
his  friend's  wife.  "I  don't  know,  my  good  friend.  Go  in 
there,  as  I  tell  you.     They  will  know,  surely." 

"Thank  you,  madame." 

In  the  dining-room  he  found  a  crowd  sitting  down  to  its 
first  meal  in  France.  All  seemed  relieved,  he  thought,  almost 
extravagant  in  their  praise  of  their  home-land.  He  had  heard 
all  the  usual  patriotic  sayings  for  a  year;  it  was  getting  tire- 
some. He  wasn't  fighting  for  France,  or  for  these  people.  It 
was  just  so  that  it  might  be  over  and  done,  and  he  could  return 
home.     What  did  all  this  matter  to  him? 

"Monsieur!  Monsieur!"  He  realized  slowly  that  he  was  be- 
ing called. 

"I  am  so  old,  Monsieur.     Will  you  cut  this  meat  for  me?" 
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He  looked  down  at  the  wrinkled,  tear-stained  face,  the  skin 
drawn  tight  over  it,  and  the  color  and  life  gone  out  of  it.  The 
little  old  woman  wore  a  Paisley  shawl,  he  noticed.  The  ex- 
citement of  getting  home  was  too  much  for  her ;  she  controlled 
herself  with  difficulty.  He  forgot  his  own  errand  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  did  what  she  wished,  almost  eagerly,  glad  to  help. 
She  could  hardly  thank  him. 

Once  he  stopped  to  put  a  little  child  on  its  chair,  and  helped 
it  reach  the  things  that  were  too  far.  Again  his  errand  was 
delayed  by  a  woman  who  appealed  for  help  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, crying  and  clamoring,  caught  in  the  excitement  yet  not 
understanding  it. 

Finally  he  reached  the  room  beyond.  Several  young  women 
were  writing,  and  there  were  catalogues  filled  with  cards  of 
different  colors.  He  stopped  where  the  big  "D"  hung  from  a 
wire. , 

"Helene  Duval?  Let  me  see,  Monsieur.  St.  Quentin?  Ah, 
Monsieur,  the  repatriates  are  just  beginning  to  come  from 
there.  She  has  not  been  listed  yet.  Can  you  stay  for  a  day 
or  two?  Perhaps  she  will  come.  You'll  be  happy  then.  I 
know.  I  came  from  farther  north,  and  they  caught  me,  the 
boches.  When  I  found  my  Rene  I  was  happy,  you  can  imagine 
it.  But  now  they  have  caught  him,  and  I  must  wait  until  the 
Thing  is  finished.  We  must  endure  bravely.  C'est  la  guerre, 
Monsieur  Duval." 

"Monsieur  Duval  is  my  friend,  Madame.  I  am  looking  for 
her  in  his  place.  Our  permissions  do  not  come  at  the  same 
time." 

"Oh,  mais  non,  alors,  par  exemple!  Voila  qui  est  gentil! 
Dis-donc,  Marie,  ecoutes  ga."  And  she  told  the  next  clerk 
about  the  great  friendship. 

He  decided  he  would  wait.  The  furlough  was  spoiled  now, 
for  there  could  be  no  Biarritz  in  what  time  there  was  still 
remaining.     Perhaps  she  would  come  in  five  days. 

On  his  way  out  of  the  building,  he  noticed  the  high  white 
walls  of  the  dining-room,  and  the  crimson  draperies,  luscious 
and  alluring,  and  the  gilded  panels,  vulgar  and  showy.  This 
had  been  the  salle   de  baccarat  where  the  summer  resorters 
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came  to  live  riotously  and  wantonly.  He  thought  of  the  sharp 
contrast  of  the  hall's  intended  purpose,  and  the  work  now  be- 
ing done  there. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room  an  orchestra  in  the  gallery, 
brought  from  one  of  the  hotels  higher  on  the  hill,  burst  forth 
into  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise,  that  melody  which  had  so 
quickened  him  when  he  first  heard  it  in  France,  and  of  which 
he  soon  sickened  when  it  was  constantly  repeated  at  every  oc- 
casion, with  the  least  excuse.  It  was  not  for  the  things  the 
Marseillaise  represented  that  he  was  here,  he  told  himself. 
Yet  his  instinct  brought  him  to  the  salute,  and  he  stood  rigid 
as  these  thoughts  paraded  through  his  mind. 

The  diners  stood  up  hesitatingly,  marvelling  at  the  sound, 
unwilling  to  believe  their  ears.  The  verboten  melody!  Out 
loud!  And  no  one  to  call  them  Schweine,  to  shut  them  up 
fiercely !  It  was  too  good  to  be  true.  As  he  heard  these  whis- 
perings from  the  ones  nearest  him,  the  song  had  a  new  signifi- 
cance and  a  fresh  beauty,  seemed  magnificent  once  again. 

Then  he  went  to  the  station.  Toward  evening  another  train 
came  in  laden  with  the  poor  folk  from  Germany.  It  was  easy 
to  see  they  had  forgotten  the  habit  of  liberty.  Furtive  always, 
looking  from  side  to  side  and  afraid  that  some  one  would  strike 
them  for  the  innocent  things  they  did,  they  earned  his  pity. 
He  helped  them  with  their  baggage,  and  once  he  carried  an 
old  lady  to  the  passenger-truck  which  was  to  take  her  to  the 
Casino,  for  she  was  too  feeble  to  walk. 

He  stood  there,  that  first  evening,  not  very  tall,  clad  in  the 
dusty  blue  of  a  worn  uniform,  the  black  smock  set  rakishly 
on  his  head,  and  the  bugle  in  it  gleaming  dully.  A  high 
pitched  voice  was  heard  above  the  din  of  the  train's 
restive  puffing,  above  the  cries  of  the  children  and  the  shouts 
of  the  helpers :  "Regards-moi  la-bas !  Un  soldat,  un  soldat 
francais !  Ah,  viens  ici,  mon  vieux ;  il  faut  que  je  t'embrasse !" 
And  she  rushed  on  him,  threw  both  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  Like  sheep  the  rest  followed  their 
impulsive  leader.  He  thought,  strangely  enough,  that  his 
mother  might  have  been  one  of  these ;  and  stood,  with  solemn 
dignity  and  yet  with  a  sympathetic  smile,  to  receive  them.  It 
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was  the  first  free  French  soldier  they  had  seen  for  a  long  while. 

And  so,  for  three  days,  he  remained  in  Evian,  helping  those 
at  the  station,  and  almost  forgetting  his  errand.  After  he 
had  been  busy  the  whole  day  in  their  work,  he  would  walk 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  trying  to  imagine  himself  on  the  shores 
of  Biarritz.  It  would  have  been  warmer  there.  He  would 
have  had  no  distractions.  At  home,  in  New  York,  too,  he 
would  have  warmth  and  comfort  some  day. 

He  went  to  the  office  regularly.  For  two  days  he  was  disap- 
pointed.    Helene  Duval  had  not  arrived. 

On  the  third  day  the  woman  at  desk  D  greeted  him  with  a 
look  which  he  could  not  understand. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  I  am  afraid  I  have  news  for  you  that  you  will 
not  like.  Madame  Duval  is  here,  but  she  could  not  answer 
her  questions  herself.  A  friend  of  hers  told  her  story.  You 
would  rather  see  her  yourself,  I  know.  You  can  find  her  at 
the  Thonon  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Soeur  Hilda.  The  doc- 
tor Bourget  will  give  you  a  pass." 

Henri  hastened  from  such  ominous  news  as  this,  and,  sup- 
plied with  the  pass,  set  off  down  the  Thonon  road  with  great 
strides,  crying  out  against  the  injustice  of  a  Providence  that 
would  let  anything  happen  to  his  friend's  wife.  The  doctor 
happened  to  overtake  him  in  his  automobile,  and  he  accepted 
willingly  the  offer  to  ride  the  rest  of  the  distance.  Henri  was 
afraid  to  ask  questions ;  the  doctor  knew  the  answers,  but  was 
relieved  to  find  the  questions  unexpressed. 

Soeur  Hilda  met  them  at  the  gate.  She  was  a  quiet,  capable, 
gracious  Frenchwoman,  and  spoke  with  a  refinement  and  cul- 
ture that  proclaimed  her  education. 

"You  may  see  her,  Monsieur,  but  you  may  not  talk  to  her. 
Come  this  way,  please." 

Amazed  and  bewildered,  Henri  followed  her  up  the  stair 
to  the  balcony  of  the  old  monastery.  Soeur  Hilda  stopped  at 
one  of  the  rooms  that  opened  into  the  court.  He  looked  in, 
and  saw  the  people  lying  in  cots  placed  close  together,  in  two 
rows  of  white.  They  were  old  folk,  most  of  them,  who  had 
come  back  happy  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  merely  to  die 
in  France. 
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"Which  one?"  he  asked,  very  quietly. 

"See  there.     She  is  sitting  up,  beside  her  bed." 

"That  one,  ma  soeur?" 

"Yes." 

He  saw  a  lank,  gaunt  creature,  emaciated,  her  eyes  hollow 
as  a  skull,  a  drab  complexion,  a  dull  look  on  her  face,  staring 
straight  ahead. 

"I  don't  understand.     What  is  it?     What  is  the  matter?" 

"She  had  heard  too  many  shells.  Her  little  baby  is  in  the 
room  below,  yet  she  has  not  asked  for  it ;  she  has  no  more  love 
for  it.     They  have  broken  her  mind.     She  is  quite  mad!" 

Henri  reached  Paris  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  and 
straightway  took  a  train  back  to  his  organization.  It  was  a 
fearsome  ride.  He  was  not  used  to  breaking  bad  news  such  as 
he  bore.  Jean  Duval,  he  realized,  would  go  to  pieces,  and  he 
didn't  think  he  could  bear  it.  How  should  he  frame  the 
shocking  words  ?  Oh,  if  Mother  were  only  here  to  do  it !  She 
would  have  a  tact  and  a  sympathy  that  he  could  never  acquire, 
he  thought.  Yes,  she  would  do  it  and  at  the  same  time  save 
Jean  from  his  grief.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  tell  him  would 
be  to  wait  until  the  time  came,  and  rely  on  the  moment's  in- 
spiration. 

He  found  a  note  on  his  bunk,  from  Duval.  "I  shall  be 
watching  for  you,  and  when  I  see  you,  I  shall  hide.  I  have 
read  the  cablegram  that  came  the  day  you  left.  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  read  it." 

He  dropped  his  travelling  bag  and  overturned  his  bunk  in 
the  mad  rush  to  the  office.  He  did  not  notice  that  the  type- 
written words  were  blurred,  and  the  little  blue  paper  quite 
crumpled.     He  read : 

"New  York,  Sept.  2,  1917.  Mother  killed  by  automobile 
yesterday. 

Pierre  Robert." 


WHEN  DUTCH  MEETS  DUTCH 

MADELINE   MURPHY 

Have  you  ever  known  girls  whose  chief  enjoyment  in  life  is 
to  elevate  their  families?  Our  family  is  painfully  normal. 
The  majority  of  us  aren't  a  bit  aesthetic.  Poor  Father  is 
nothing  but  a  plain  business  man.  Of  course,  I  realize  that 
business  men  have  their  place  in  life,  but  it  would  be  so  nice 
if  only  he  could  discuss  Free  Love,  Free  Verse — or  even  im- 
mortality. He  plays  an  old-fashioned  game  called  "Cribbage" 
with  my  grandmother,  and  the  delight  which  he  takes  when  he 
wins  is  noticeably  greater  than  the  satisfaction  which  he  shows 
when  I  read  him  an  essay  on  "Man — his  inferiority  to  Woman." 

Mother  is  awfully  practical.  I  suppose  it  is  because  she  is 
married.  She  is  very  neat  and  clean,  and  can  spot  dirt  any- 
where. When  I  was  younger,  she  even  used  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern shadows  on  my  neck. 

"Maud,  dear,"  she  would  say,  "Of  course,  I  knoiv  that  you 
washed  this  morning— I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least,  my  dear, 
but  isn't  your  neck  a  little — er — dark?" 

As  a  result  of  politely  ignoring  the  remark,  I  would  be 
dragged  to  the  bath  room,  where  Mother,  after  vigorously  ap- 
plying the  wash  cloth,  would  exhibit  it  to  me,  in  triumph. 

"There!"  she  would  exclaim."  "I  am  relieved!  I  was 
afraid  my  little  girl  was  turning  into  a  colored  person." 

Mother  says  that  scrubbing  necks  is  scientific,  and  that  you 
can't  scrub  them  and  look  at  a  sunset  at  the  same  time.  How 
foolish  that  is.  Why,  to  this  day,  I  take  my  wash  cloth,  and 
going  to  the  window,  regard  the  beauties  of  Nature.  I  become 
uplifted,  and  inspired.  Sometimes  I  am  so  engrossed,  that  I 
even  forget  to  move  the  wash  cloth.  There  I  stand,  dreaming 
for  minutes  at  a  time,  the  cloth  poised  artistically  on  one  hand, 
and  drinking  in  the  loveliness  of  the  evening.  Poor  Mother! 
Think  how  much  she  misses. 

Virginia  is  no  help  to  me  in  raising  the  standards  of  the 
family.     She  takes  life  too  frivolously.     When  I  discuss  im- 
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mortality  with  her,  she  merely  says :  "Listen,  dear,  don't  you 
want  to  run  upstairs,  and  get  sister  her  handkerchief?" 

I  had  great  hopes  in  Jo,  but  she,  too,  is  a  disappointment. 
I  am  afraid  that  she  is  vulgarly  modern.  Every  year  she  has 
a  new  plan  for  redecorating  the  house.  When  the  willowy, 
sylph-like  person  is  in  style,  she  gives  us  minute  directions  for 
reducing  our  hips.  She  even  tells  Father  when  he  needs  a 
hair  cut.  Then,  too,  her  ideas  about  clothes  are  very  decided. 
She  told  Grandma  never  to  wear  any  other  color  but  mauve, 
and  that  the  kind  of  spectacles  that  she  wore  were  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  kind  of  spectacles  worn  by  "ideal  old  ladies."  She 
also  told  her  never  to  sit  in  any  chair  except  a  straight,  gilt 
one — it  would  make  her  look  so  stately.  Grandma  clung  to 
her  "specs,"  but  tried  the  gilt  chair  one  evening,  and  then  de- 
cided that  she  preferred  a  common  every-day  rocker  to  stateli- 
ness. 

The  thing  that  strikes  me  as  being  peculiar,  is  the  fact  that 
Jo  doesn't  consider  herself  a  faddist.  She  actually  thinks 
that  she  is  aesthetic.  Our  ideas  of  raising  the  ideals  of  the 
family  simply  do  not  coincide.  Even  our  conception  of  a  home 
is  different.  When  I  am  old  and  grey,  I  wish  to  think  that  it 
was  in  a  rambling  mansion  that  I  spent  my  dreamy,  con- 
templative youth.  I  wish  to  think  of  dusty  shelves,  of  broken 
window  panes,  of  moss  covered  nooks.  Now  how,  I  ask,  do 
you  expect  a  house  to  look  tumbled  down  and  moss  covered, 
when  it  is  constantly  being  renovated?  Whenever  I  have  a 
sentimental  longing  to  gaze  at  an  old  water  color  hanging  on 
the  living  room  wall,  where  an  aged  fisherman  pulling  in  his 
nets  is  portrayed,  I  find  that  it  has  been  removed,  and  I  am 
confronted  with  one  of  Jo's  own  productions.  Her  work  is 
prolific  and  impressionistic.  In  fact,  the  farther  away  you 
stand  the  better  you  like  it.  Father  says  that  it  is  a  splendid 
scheme  not  to  know  what  the  subject  of  a  picture  is.  In  that 
way,  you  never  tire  of  it.  At  one  angle  you  can  imagine  that 
a  cow  with  a  smoking  breath  is  being  represented,  and  at  an- 
other you  may  discover  that  it  is  merely  a  volcano  from  whose 
crater  smoke  is  issuing.  I  believe  in  allowing  the  imagination 
to  roam  widely,  but  the  past  to  me  is  sacred.  Why  does  Jo 
desecrate  it  continually? 
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What  difference  does  it  make  whether  Grandma  wears 
mauve,  or  blue,  or  even  yellow?  Do  mere  colors  affect  the 
beauty  of  the  soul?  I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  rise  su- 
perior to  hips.  After  all,  they  are  only  a  part  of  our  body, 
destined  to  return  to  dust  the  moment  that  we  breathe  our 
last.  And  as  for  Father's  cutting  his  hair — there  are  lots  of 
people  like  Paderewski,  for  instance,  who  never  even  consider 
hair  cuts. 

It's  too  bad  that  Jo  and  I  can't  agree  about  reforming  the 
family.  We  both  know  that  their  standards  are  low.  We 
both  earnestly  desire  to  raise  them.  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall 
not  succeed  very  well.  Every  step  I  take  in  one  direction  is 
counteracted  by  a  step  which  she  takes  in  the  opposite.  And 
so,  I  fear  that  our  family  instead  of  becoming  elevated  will 
stay  where  it  is  at  present — on  a  decidedly  low  plane. 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! 


ON  SEEING  A  PORCELAIN  MERMAID  IN  THE  DRESDEN 
CHINA  SHOP 

MARY  COURTENAY 

Oh  lovely  mermaid,  free  from  mortal  care 

You  must  have  wandered  far  to  reach  this  zone, 

The  gorgeous  pearls  you  wear  in  your  soft  hair 

Have  charms,  which  vie  but  slightly  with  your  own. 

Here  on  the  street  the  air  is  crisp  and  cold, 

But  as  I  watch  you  I  believe  I  see 

The  sparkling  waves  from  oceans  ages  old 

Work  through  your  silver  scales  and  splash  to  me, 

And  yet  your  blue  eyes  have  a  wistful  gleam 

Your  chin  rests  sadly  on  your  slender  hand, 

As  if  your  thoughts  were  troubled  by  a  dream 

Too  vague  and  fairy-like  to  understand. 

Perhaps  the  sea  itself  has  made  you  sad 

With  longing  for  the  soul  you  never  had. 


SKETCHES 


THE  PEWTER  PITCHER 

JUDITH  MATLACK 

Foreword:— I  was  asked  to  write  a  story  entitled  the  "Pewter 
Pitcher."  The  following  is  the  result  and,  as  you  will  perceive,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  pewter  pitcher  is  nil.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been  a 
garter — or  a  broken  doll-carriage.  I  do  not  at  all  understand  the  work- 
ing of  my  mind  but  perhaps  unconsciously  I  have  remodeled  the  ancient 
^Miraculous  Pitcher.  That  it  is  miraculous,  is  the  only  definite  character- 
istic that  I  have  clearly  in  mind. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  Tommy  Monaghan  perceived  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  ash-and-rubbish  industry.  He  formed  a  corpor- 
ation known  as  "Monaghan  and  Sister,  Ashes  and  Rubbish" 
and  spent  the  hour  before  school  on  Monday  mornings  glean- 
ing treasures  from  the  tenement  ash-barrels  and  hoarding 
them  in  his  soap-box-cart  under  the  stairs  in  the  basement. 
The  Junior  Partner  in  the  firm  was  not  unanimously  elected  to 
her  position.  There  had  been  futile  wailings,  innumerable 
tears,  rough  words  on  the  part  of  Tommy  and  angry  injunc- 
tions from  his  mother  before  the  reluctant  establishment  en- 
larged its  staff  of  officers. 

"Looka  here,  Tommy/'  said  Mrs.  Monaghan,  irately.  "You 
gotta  keep  an  eye  on  Mary,  you  hear  me?  Ain't  I  got  my 
hands  full  with  three  other  squallin'  kids  under  my  feet  day 
and  night,  to  say  nothing  o'  you  and  Mary  fightin'  like  all- 
possessed?  You  take  her  along  with  your  ole  ashes  or  there 
won't  be  no  ashes,  you  hear  me?" 

"Aw  Chee !"  swore  Tommy,  disgustedly.  He  then  addressed 
his  new  associate  with  much  authority:  "Shut  up,  yer  poor 
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boob!  Quit  yer  bawlin';  You  can't  have  none  of  the  rub- 
bish, it's  all  mine — but  you  kin  drive  the  hosses  if  you  shut 
yer  face.     Com'  long."     The  corporation  was  thus  established. 

One  Monday  morning,  Tommy  and  his  soap-box-cart  con- 
trived to  evade  Mother  Monaghan  and  the  undesirable  Mary. 
Business  was  good.  At  the  end  of  ten  blocks,  Tommy  was 
gloating  over  one  half-filled  bottle  of  "Omega  Oil",  two  pairs 
of  boots,  one  pair  of  ancient  corsets,  four  large  tin  boxes  con- 
taining a  few  crumbs,  one  rusty  cork-screw  and  a  broken  cane. 
He  ventured  on,  lured  by  the  increasing  wealth  of  ash-cans 
until  he  paused  before  a  large  estate  whose  asphalt  sidewalk 
boasted  fifteen  barrels.  Tommy  lost  no  time :  greasy  papers, 
hat-boxes,  tin-cans  and  shavings,  sawdust,  broken  china  ware, 
rusty  ribbed  umbrellas — Tommy  stopped.  He  had  a  guilty 
feeling  that  somone  was  watching  him.  He  glanced  furtively 
around — no  one — he  peered  through  the  bars  in  the  gate — no 
one.  He  continued  his  burrowing :  sardine-cans,  tomato-cans, 
scraps  of  paper,  candy-boxes  and  behold — a  pewter  pitcher. 
Tommy  examined  it  closely.  It  was  quite  whole,  tarnished  of 
course,  but  useful,  battered  but  non-leakable.  He  filled  it  with 
ashes  and  shook  it,  he  squinted  at  the  sky  through  its  bottom. 
Still  it  stood  the  test.  Here  indeed  was  a  find  among  mil- 
lions !  On  the  way  home,  he  bathed  it  tenderly  at  the  public- 
drinking  fountain,  filled  it  with  water  and  drank  with  the 
relish  of  a  whiskey  connoisseur.  As  he  did  so,  the  guilty  feel- 
ing returned,  as  if  someone  were  watching  him,  the  pitcher 
perhaps.  The  sensation  was  so  startling  that  he  dropped  the 
pitcher  on  the  stone  basin,  thereby  adding  a  dent,  and  when 
he  picked  it  up,  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  decide  that  it 
was  his  own  reflection,  a  blurred,  dirty  little  thing  looking  out 
at  him. 

Later  in  the  day,  he  showed  it  to  Mary  who  was  duly  im- 
pressed but  advocated  presenting  it  for  family  use.  Tommy 
demurred  violently  and  in  horrible  fear  lest  his  mother  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  he  hid  it  in  the  water-tank.  The  following 
Saturday,  he  filched  the  family  rubbish-barrel  by  depositing 
the  contents  on  the  basement  stairs,  resuscitated  the  beloved 
pitcher  and  invited  Mary  to  accompany  him  to  the  Public  Gar- 
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dens.  He  intimated  that  the  "Monaghan-and-Sister,  Ash  and 
Rubbish  Corporation"  was  coming  into  its  own.  There  was  a 
project  in  the  offing  whereby  the  barrel  became  the  rubbish 
cart,  Mary  the  horse-and-driver  (an  honor  rather  more  than 
she  expected)  and  Tommy  the  Rubbish  King  who  rode  in  the 
Rubbish  Chariot  and  carried  the  pitcher  as  an  indication  of 
his  office.  The  plan  was  not  strictly  successful;  the  Rubbish 
King  resented  the  slow  rate  of  speed,  the  horse-and-driver  be- 
gan to  weep  and  a  change  in  diplomatic  relations  was  im- 
minent. Tommy  soon  devised  other  means  of  enjoyment.  He 
politely  invited  Mary  to  ride  for  a  change.  When  she  was 
safely  ensconced  within,  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chin  and 
the  precious  pitcher  on  top  of  her  knees,  Tommy  discovered 
a  more  rapid  means  of  transportation.  He  knocked  the  barrel 
over  and  began  to  roll  it  quite  rapidly  along  the  walk.  He 
goaded  it  with  his  hands,  he  kicked  it  with  his  feet.  Sounds 
of  glee  on  the  part  of  Tommy,  sounds  of  distress  from  within. 
Faster  and  faster,  louder  and  louder !     This  was  glorious  fun ! 

A  young  soldier  sitting  on  a  bench  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  rose  suddenly  and  detained  the  procession  with  a  firm 
but  gentle  hand.     He  then  assisted  Tommy  to  rise. 

"Hello,  Old  Man,"  said  the  soldier,  cheerfully.  "What's 
your  hurry?"  The  Rubbish  King  volunteered  no  information 
but  Mary  emerged  from  her  chariot,  weeping  copious  tears 
into  the  pewter  pitcher.  The  soldier  was  a  kind  young  man. 
He  took  Mary  upon  his  knee  and  asked  her  what  she  was  clasp- 
ing to  her  heart.  Mary  only  smudged  her  ashy  face  against 
an  olive-drab  shoulder  and  sniffled  in  ecstatic  shyness; 
Tommy's  ire  was  roused. 

"Gimme  that!"  he  demanded  of  Mary  but  he  reckoned  with- 
out the  United  States  Army. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  soldier.  Then  he  turned  to  Mary. 
"What's  your  name,  young  lady?"  he  asked.  Mary's  joy  was 
still  too  great  to  permit  of  speech. 

"S'Mary,"  stated  Tommy,  sullenly. 

"Mary!  And  what's  yours?"  continued  the  young  man, 
blandly. 

Tommy  Monaghan,"  growled  the  Rubbish  King. 
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'That's  funny,"  said  the  soldier.  "My  name's  Tommy,  too. 
What's  your  business?" 

"Rubbish." 

"So's  mine,"  agreed  the  soldier,  slowly.     "Just  rubbish." 

"R  you  goin'  to  war?"  asked  Tommy,  with  some  show  of  in- 
terest.    The  soldier's  face  darkened. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  war.  God  knows  I  wish  I 
weren't.     I  try  to  act  as  if  I  were  crazy  about  it — but  I'm  not." 

"Say,"  observed  Tommy,  'Td  like  ta  getta  chance  ter  lick 
them  Germans." 

"Would  you?"  said  the  soldier.  His  eyes  looked  away. 
"What's  it  all  for?  I'm  feeling  damn  blue,  Tommy.  I'm 
going  over  there — very  soon.  I'm  sick  of  saying  good-by. 
I've  said  it  four  times  already  and  I'm  going  to  say  it  again. 
Good-by  to  the  family  and  the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry — and 
my  horse — and  my  foot-ball-togs — oh,  what's  the  use  J — Are 
you  good  at  foot-ball,  Tommy?" 

"You  betcha!  I  can  kick  swell!  Aw  Chee,  Mister,  you 
ain't  got  yer  foot-ball  here,  have  yer?" 

"Let's  see,"  said  the  young  man.  He  fumbled  about  uncer- 
tainly in  his  pockets  and  presently  produced  three  cough-drops. 
"Not  exactly  a  foot-ball  but — er — candy,"  he  pronounced  in 
order  to  make  things  a  little  more  promising.  "One  for  each 
of  us.  Here!"  Mary  unclasped  one  arm  to  seize  the  prize 
and  the  cherished  pitcher  fell  to  the  ground.  Tommy's  heart 
was  quite  won  by  the  cough-drop.  He  leaped  upon  the 
pitcher,  gazed  at  it  fondly  a  minute  and  then  announced, 
heroically:  "Here!" 

The  soldier  looked  immensely  pleased.  He  accepted  the 
offering  but  as  he  took  it  by  its  nose,  a  strange  expression 
passed  over  his  face.  His  hand  trembled  slightly  and  the 
pitcher  fell  to  the  ground.  He  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it 
curiously.     "Devilish  queer!"  he  murmured. 

"Huh?"  asked  Tommy. 

"It's  a — a — bully  old  pitcher,"  replied  the  young  man,  ap- 
preciatively. 

"Ya. — If  you  look  at  it,  it  sorter  makes  you  feel  like  it  was 
looking  at  you,  don't  it?"  questioned  Tommy. 
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"It  does,  at  that,"  agreed  the  soldier.  His  face  looked 
stranger  than  ever.  "Look  here,  young  man,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly.    "Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"Down  ter  Broad  Street,"  stammered  the  badly  frightened 
Tommy. 
.  "And  where  did  you  get  this  pitcher?" 

"I— I— I  dunno." 

"Look  at  me!"  commanded  the  soldier.  He  still  held  the 
pitcher  and  his  voice  was  not  quite  steady.  Tommy  looked. 
As  their  eyes  met,  they  both  spoke  together. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the  soldier,  quickly. 

"I — I  didn't  s — say  nothin',"  insisted  Tommy.  "But  you 
did." 

"Nothing!"     The  man  shook  his  head. 

"You  did,  too!"  interrupted  Mary.  "Yer  both  of  yer  said 
sumpthing  funny.  Yer  said  it  together-like."  The  soldier 
took  Mary's  arm. 

"What  did  we  say?  Tell  me  quickly,  what  did  we  say?"  he 
repeated. 

"It  was  letters  what  sounded  like  M.  H.  B.  What's  M.  H. 
B.?"    * 

"Darned  if  /  know,"  answered  the  soldier.  He  passed  his 
hand  across  his  forehead  and  stood  up.  Then  he  looked  from 
Tommy  to  the  pitcher  and  back  to  Tommy  again.  Tommy's 
eyes  were  very  wide. 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  leave  you  kids,  I  guess,"  he  said  at  length. 
"We've  had  a  fine  time,  haven't  we?  Perhaps  we'll  meet 
again  some  time.     You  don't  mind  if  I  keep  the  pitcher?" 

"Aw,  take  the  old  pitcher!"  burst  forth  Tommy.  "I  don't 
want  the  old  thing.  Betcha  it'll  poison  yer ! — Come  on  Mary, 
we  gotta  go  home."  But  they  stood  quite  still  and  watched 
the  soldier  as  he  disappeared  without  a  backward  glance. 

An  announcement  stating  that  "Shoes  at  greatly  reduced 
prices!"  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  sub-sub-basement  of  Van- 
dal's great  department  store  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
Tommy  and  Mary  were  bodily  dragged  from  the  public  Play- 
grounds that  afternoon  by  a  panting  and  perspiring  mother. 
She  tied  with  some  brilliant  pink  ribbons  a  dirty  white  hood 
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under  the  smootched  chin  of  Mary,  she  jerked  a  plaid  cap  (for- 
merly the  property  of  his  father)  over  Tom's  stringy  curls, 
she  pierced  the  bed  of  faded  roses  upon  her  own  head  with  a 
pair  of  twelve-inch  hatpins  and  the  three  started  for  the  sub- 
way. They  had  to  stand  as  the  car  was  crowded.  Tom  was 
most  unhappy.  He  punched  his  sister,  the  habitual  tears  be- 
gan to  flow  again  and  they  both  fought  hand  and  fist,  using* 
their  mother  as  a  sort  of  shield  between  them.  After  a  peril- 
ous journey,  they  emerged  upon  the  city  street  and  pro- 
gressed slowly,  pausing  now  and  then  before  plate-glass  win- 
dows and  dodging  into  stores.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
business  affairs  were  uppermost  in  Tommy's  mind.  He  had 
an  eye  to  rubbish  but  there  was  no  rubbish  to  be  seen.  He 
longed  to  sweep  things  off  the  counters  as  he  passed :  gloves, 
hats,  shoes,  stockings,  ribbons,  safety-pins,  jewelry,  the  entire 
fascinating  conglomeration.  They  wandered  about  a  long* 
time  and  Tom  grew  very  weary.  The  sub-sub-basement  was 
a  pushing,  fighting  mass  and  suddenly  a  big  man  broke  be- 
tween them.  Tom  followed  a  familiar  blue  serge  coat  into  an 
elevator.  When  the  crowd  emerged,  the  blue  serge  coat  was 
not  his  mother.  He  was  too  weary  to  care.  He  walked  about 
in  a  sort  of  daze,  wishing  he  could  get  away  from  the  crowd, 
wishing  he  could  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  He  felt  quite  ill. 
Then  he  saw  a  lonely  little  door,  all  by  itself  in  a  corner.  It 
was  ajar.  He  pushed  it  open  and  saw  many  packing  boxes 
and  a  huge  basket  full  of  soft  tissue-paper.  Tom  was  very 
dizzy  but  he  had  one  thought.  Rubbish!  This  was  wonder- 
ful rubbish !  Those  packing  boxes  and  that  tissue-paper !  He 
must  have  it  all.     He  climbed  into  the  basket  and  sank  inta 

a  rustling  nest.     Rubbish — wonderful — 

*  *  *  ^  *  *  * 

Beastly  uncomfortable!  What  the  deuce  made  his  bed  so 
short?  Lord!  what  a  racket! — Not  tissue-paper  sheets! 
Tom  stretched  his  long  legs  and  gingerly  climbed  out  of  the 
basket.  He  brushed  his  well-fitting,  belted  coat,  pulled  down 
his  vest  and  felt  for  his  fraternity-pin.  He  was  extremely 
puzzled.  Where,  in  Heaven's  name  was  he?  His  memory 
was  hazy,    frightfully  so.     Upon    slight  consideration,  he  de- 
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cided  that  it  must  be  the  "morning  after  the  night  before" 
some  Saturday  night  spree  with  the  fellows,  of  course — and 
they'd  chucked  him  in  some  dirty  hole  as  a  little  practical 
joke.  Joke!  He'd  teach  them  to  recognize  a  joke  when  they 
saw  one!  Funny  thing,  tho',  he  didn't  feel  as  rotten  as 
usual.  .  .  Rather  frowsy  to  be  sure,  but  quite  cheerful  on 
the  whole.  He  opened  the  door  ahead  of  him  and  conveniently 
met  a  mirror.  His  pale-green  neck-tie  had  wandered  a  bit 
and  a  few  hairs  had  strayed  across  the  path  of  his  middle  part 
but  the  creases  were  still  in  his  trousers  and  the  ten-cent  shine 
still  glimmered  on  his  ten-dollar  shoes.  He  flirted  his  long 
lashes  an  instant  and  then  guiltily  sauntered  away  to  deter- 
mine his  whereabouts.  He  entered  a  large  and  quiet  room  at 
the  door  of  which  stood  a  man  in  uniform,  a  floor-walker,  in 
all  probability.  He  motioned  to  Tom  who  felt  slightly  em- 
barrassed and  advanced  with  reluctant  feet. 

"What's  this?"  said  the  man,  looking  at  Tom's  fraternity 
pin.  "Oh,  M.  H.  B.  I  thought  as  much.  Interesting."  Tom 
laughed. 

"M.  H.  B.!"  he  said.  "Not  a  chance!  What  d'you  think  I 
am?  Some  prep  school  debater?  That's  a  Chi  Phi — college 
fraternity.     Get  me?" 

"Ky  Fie,  is  it?"  said  the  man,  "Excuse  me,  but — "  Tom 
glanced  at  the  pin.  Most  extraordinary!  The  letters  were 
M.  H.  B.     "Well,  I'll  be—"  he  began. 

"Hush!"  broke  in  the  man.  "You'd  better  go  downstairs." 
Tom  went. 

"I'm  an  M.  H.  B."  exclaimed  Tom,  hurriedly. 

"Oh  yes,  you're  the  X.  P.  T."  said  the  man. 

"What's  that?  expert?"  asked  Tom,  flippantly. 

"No,  experiment,"  answered  the  man.  "We  don't  have  time 
to  use  whole  words  here.  I'm  commissioned  to  show  you  a 
few  things.     T.  W." 

"I  beg  pardon?"  murmured  Tom. 

"This  way!"  translated  the  man,  kindly.  They  entered  a 
large  army  encampment.  Every  man  was  in  a  uniform  of 
olive-drab.  Companies  were  drilling  here  and  there  as  far 
as   the    eye   could    reach.     Cavalrymen    rode    up    and  down. 
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There  was  a  long  row  of  silent  machine-guns  glistening  in  the 
sun. 

"I  say,  what's  the  rumpus?"  asked  Tom,  in  amazement.  A 
bugle  blew.  A  brown  blur  of  men  surged  in  from  all  direc- 
tions. They  stood  at  attention.  No  word  was  spoken  but 
the  notes  from  the  bugle  were  long  and  clear.  Tom  looked  at 
his  new  fall  suit.  It  was  the  latest  style  but  he  was  suddenly 
ashamed  of  it.  He  felt  almost  irreverent,  as  if  he  had  en- 
tered a  church  without  removing  his  hat.  The  American  flag 
rose  slowly  to  the  top  of  a  tall  pole  and  the  drilling  began 
once  more. 

"What  organization  do  they  belong  to?"  asked  Tom,  in  ex- 
citement. 

"U.  S.  A."  said  the  man. 

"I  can  translate  that,"  cried  Tom.     "United  States  Army." 
"Wrong,"  said  the  man.     "United  States  of  America." 
"Where  do  these  men  come  from?"  asked  Tom. 
"Draft." 

"Draught?"     Tom    looked    puzzled.     "Oh,    I    see.     You're 
trying  to  say  that  they  just  blew  in.     Is  that  it?" 
"Yes,  the  Government  blew  them." 

Suddenly,  a  band  struck  up  a  march.  It  was  a  wonderful 
band.  Tom's  feet  began  to  move  in  time.  "Whose  band?"  he 
asked. 

"It's  S.  0.  U.  S.  A.'s  Band,"  said  the  man. 
"Oh   yes,  of  course,  I've    heard  Sousa's  Band,"  said  Tom. 
"Playing  the  'Stars  and  Stripes  Forever',  aren't  they?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  man.  "They  always  play  that — but  this 
isn't  Sousa's  Band.  It's  the  Soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army." 

"Oh,"  said  Tom.  "Gosh,  but  they  keep  good  time!  What 
are  they  celebratin',  anyway.  Somebody  dead?"  The  man 
did  not  smile  at  Tom's  remark. 

"No,"  he  said, -gravely.  "Not  yet.  Look!"  A  long,  stead- 
fast column  of  olive-drab  men  was  marching  away.  A  wild 
cheer  rose  from  the  remaining  men.  Tom's  emotions  were 
similar  to  the  ones  he  experienced  when  watching  a  touch- 
down.    He  felt  strangely  excited  about  nothing  at  all.     He 
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could  see  no  goal  but  he  felt  within  himself  that  here  was  a 
real  cause  for  cheering.  He  shouted  himself  hoarse :  "Go  to 
it!  !  Trim  'em  up!  !  Yay!  !  !"  The  men  disappeared  and 
Tom  came  to  himself.  "Wh — Where  are  they  going?"  he 
stammered. 

"Over  There,"  said  the  man. 

"Where's  that?"  questioned  Tom. 

"Over  the  Top,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  want  to  go  too,"  cried  Tom.  There  was  something  about 
the  men's  faces  that  made  him  feel  horribly  left  out. 

"You  can't  go  with  them.  You're  an  M.  H.  B,"  said  the  man 
and  he  laid  a  firm  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder.  "We're  going 
Over  Here."  He  pointed  to  a  large  building.  "This  is  the 
Stock  Exchange." 

They  entered  a  room  in  the  center  of  which  was  the  familiar 
glass-globed  tickets  which  reminded  Tom  of  college  economics. 
The  room  was  swarming  with  women  and  old  men.  They 
looked  cheerful,  but  occasionally  they  wandered  up  to  the 
ticker,  seized  the  tape  with  trembling  hands  and  then  returned 
to  the  talking  groups  or  walked  slowly  and  quietly  out  of  the 
room. 

"What  have  they  invested  in?"  asked  Tom,  with  great  in- 
terest. 

"War,"  replied  the  men.  "The  tape  gives  the  casuality  lists. 
Do  you  see  that  closed  door?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  a  short  cut  to  the  Front  and  behind  it  is  the  Vivisec- 
tion Room  where  men  of  many  nations  experiment." 

"Vivisection!     What  do  they  vivisect?" 

"The  bodies  and  souls  of  millions  of  men  and  women." 

"Good  God!"  stammered  Tom.     "What  for?" 

"For  the  Good  of  Humanity."     Tom  felt  very  subdued. 

"Does  it — hurt — much?"  he  asked,  very  low. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man.  "It  hurts  like  Hell — but  it  is  the  only 
way  to  Heaven." 

"I'm  half  afraid  to  see  it,"  said  Tom,  "but  I'd  like  to — I 
think.     Can  I?" 

"No,"  replied  the  man.     "You  can  read  about  it,  you  can 
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try  to  imagine  it  but  you  cannot  see  it.  Come!"  Tom  fol- 
lowed his  companion  up  a  broad  stairway  and  they  passed  a 
glass-door.  Inside  was  a  pleasant  living  room  with  a  cheerful 
fire  burning  and  a  chair  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  A  girl  lay 
in  the  chair,  with  her  head  on  her  arms.  Tom  hurried  by  for 
he  felt  rather  like  an  intruder,  but  the  man  stopped  and  told 
him  to  look  at  her.  She  was  crying.  "What's  the  matter 
with  her?"  whispered  Tom. 

"She's  fighting  a  battle,"  said  the  man,  "a  battle  against 
sorrow  and  self-pity  and  desire  for  some  boy  Over  There." 

"She — looks  something  like  a  girl  I  know,"  said  Tom.  "You 
don't  suppose  she's — that  girl  worrying  about  me,  do  you?" 

"You !"  exclaimed  the  man  and  he  smiled,  grimly.  "Crying 
like  that  for  an  M.  H.  B. !  Why,  my  boy,  she's  face  to  face 
with  a  soul-sick  fear  of  submarines  and  bombs  and  shells, 
poison-gas,  starvation,  torture,  unspeakable  pain,  bayonets, 
hatred,  revenge  and  an  eternity  of — just  waiting.  What  do 
you  know  about  such  things?" 

"I  say !"  cried  Tom,  seizing  his  companion's  arm  in  a  tense 
grip.  "This  is  all  a  fool  dream,  of  course.  It's  some  kind  of 
a  nightmare  or  D.  T.'s  perhaps.  I'll  wake  up  pretty  soon,  but 
the — thought  of  it  makes  me  feel  all  in.  Being  an  M.  H.  B. 
lets  me  out  of  those  bayonets  and  things  you  mentioned, 
doesn't  it?     Doesn't  it?"     The  man  looked  rather  strange. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  does.     Do  you  want  it  too?" 

"I  don't  know,"  muttered  Tom.  He  looked  down.  His 
thoughts  raced  madly.  There  was  his  other  existence,  a  little 
studying,  a  little  worrying  about  finances  and  marks,  "big 
talk"  of  base-ball  games,  gambling,  money,  banking,  law- 
courts  and  the  Stock  Exchange ;  dancing,  endless  dancing  and 
laughing  senseless  girls,  theaters,  suppers  and  occasional  wild 
flings  with  the  other  fellows;  a  future  ahead  of  him,  tame, 
tired,  selfishly  business-crazed.  .  .  .  And  the  alternative, 
living  this  life,  marching  away  in  one  of  those  dust-colored 
uniforms,  leaving  behind  vague  memories  of  past  luxuries  and 
pleasures,  looking  forward  to — those  Things  and  yet,  feeling 
alive,  using  his  arms  and  his  legs  and  his  head  and  his  heart 
for  a  great  Cause,  working,  growing,  giving  his  small  physical 
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body  to  the  broadening  of  the  World.  Slowly,  slowly  he 
realized  that  he  was  facing  something  momentous.  It  fright- 
ened him,  that  decision. 

"Do  I — have  to  answer?"  he  asked,  wretchedly.  "How — 
how  can  I  tell  whether  that  fighting  and  suffering  are  going  to 
pay  in  the  long  run?  How  do  I  know  that  the  Government 
isn't  working  some  graft  on  a  few  million  fools  or  that  some- 
one hasn't  made  a  blooming  mistake  and  sent  the  whole  world 
to  everlasting  perdition?  Can't  you — can't  you  give  me  a 
tip?"  he  implored.  But  he  was  talking  to  empty  air.  The 
room  was  dark  and  empty.  His  mind  reeled.  "Not  a  dream, 
not  a  dream.  .  .deep  stuff !"  he  murmured.  He  felt  utterly  de- 
jected, without  hope,  without  anger  or  emotion  of  any  kind 
save  a  terrible  despondency.  "Fighting.  .  .fighting.  .  .big 
stakes.  .  ."  he  threw  himself  headlong  on  the  floor.  .  .What 
was  the  use  ?  Why  was  he  here  ?  Why  did  the  world  have  to 
change?  Why  did  they  take  him  away  from  his  carefree, 
laughing  life  to  gaze  upon  this  ideal  suffering,  this  supremely 
civilized  misery  ?  What  right  had  they  to  stand  him  there  and 
ask  his  preference  about  things  that  did  not  concern  him? 
What  right — 

He  was  roused  by  a  gruff  voice,  saying:  "Get  up,  young 
man,  you're  under  arrest." 

"Arrest!     Why?"  stormed  Tom,  half-conscious. 

"For  lying  on  the  Flag,"  said  the  man. 

"Hang  the  Flag!"  growled  Tom  and  stumbled  to  his  feet. 

"That's  just  what  we  want  to  do,  but  we  can't  when  you're 
lying  on  it,"  said  the  man.  "You're  going  to  prison."  They 
put  some  clamps  on  his  wrists. 

"Take  these  things  off,"  demanded  Tom,  angrily.  "I'm  no 
convict!" 

"Don't  get  excited,"  went  on  the  man,  calmly,  "they're  only 
Liberty  Bonds."  They  led  him  to  an  iron-barred  room  and 
motioned  to  a  couch  within.  Tom  stared.  It  was  covered 
with  a  Flag. 

"But  I  can't  lie  there,"  he  said,  hastily.  "I  was  arrested 
for  lying  on  the  Flag." 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  lie  on  the  Flag,"  said  the  man,  "you 
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have  done  that  already.  I  ask  you  simply  to  rely  on  the  Flag. 
It  stands  for  the  U.  S.  G." 

"United  States  Government  ?"  said  Tom  quickly  and  the 
man  nodded.     Tom  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  stared  at  the  wall  in  front  of  him,  at 
the  iron  bars  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  at  the  little  window  in 
the  right-hand  corner.  It  was  quite  open  and  showed  a  patch 
of  the  starry  sky.  Tom  counted  the  bars  and  there  were  seven, 
he  counted  the  spaces  between  and  there  were  six,  he  counted 
the  stars  and  there  were  forty-eight.  He  lay  there  happily 
and  watched  and  presently  the  sun  rose  behind  him.  It  crim- 
soned the  bars  of  his  prison,  the  spaces  between  gleamed  white, 
the  stars  still  shone  against  the  blue  sky  and  suddenly  a  great 
flag  floated  out  in  the  morning  breeze. 

Tom  was  standing  on  a  balcony  and  below  him  crowds  of 
olive-drab  men  hurried  to  and  fro,  living,  pulsing,  active  men. 
The  martial  band  burst  forth  and  a  thin  column  of  men  began 
to  march  away.  Lord,  how  the  others  shouted!  Tom  was 
quite  wild  with  enthusiasm.  His  voice  was  hoarse,  his  breath 
came  quickly.  "Yay,  Yay,  I'm  coming!"  he  yelled.  "M.  H.  B. 
be  damned!"  He  dashed  from  the  balcony  and  through  the 
shadows  in  the  hallway  beyond,  faced  the  glass-doored  room. 
Th  Are  was  burning  very  low  and  the  girl  still  lay  quietly  in 
the  chair.  Tom  stopped.  He  opened  the  door  and  approached 
softly.  Outside,  the  band  was  playing  the  "Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever." 

"Exuse  me,"  said  Tom,  bending  over  the  chair,  "but  this  is 

my  last  dance.     May  I  have  it  with  you  ?" 

******** 

The  Rubbish  King  awoke  with  a  start.  He  was  being  car- 
ried. He  wiggled  violently  and  was  set  upon  his  feet.  The 
soldier  apologized  profusely,  although  slightly  incoherent. 

"I — I  thought  I  was  dancing — I  mean  I  thought  I'd  better 
see  you  home,"  he  said. 

"Where'd  you  find  me?"  demanded  Tommy.  It  was  early 
morning  and  they  were  on  the  city  street. 

"I  found  you  fast  asleep  in  an  armchair — I  mean — no  I 
guess  it  must  have  been — a  rubbish-barrel.  This  is  Monday 
morning,  you  know. 
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"  'Tis  not,  's  Sunday,"  said  Tommy  but  even  as  he  spoke  an 
ash-cart  rumbled  into  sight.  They  walked  along  silently  for 
a  minute. 

"I  gotta  hunch,"  said  Tommy,  presently.  "I  fell  asleep  in  a 
basket  of  rubbish  in  a  store  and  they  dumped  me  out  and 
never  seen  me.     Betcha  Mommer  is  havin'  a  fit." 

"Betcha  she  is,"  assented  the  soldier.  They  had  reached 
the  Public  Playground,  fair  and  green  in  the  morning  sun. 
'Well,  Old  Man,"  went  on  the  soldier,  pleasantly,  "I  guess  this 
is  where  we  part  company  for  a  while." 

"Where  'r  you  going?"  asked  Tommy,  standing  quite  still. 

"I?     Oh,  I'm  going  to — business,"  replied  the  soldier. 

"Business!"  scoffed  Tommy.  "I  thought  yer  business  waz 
rubbish !" 

"No,"  said  the  soldier,  turning  away  with  a  queer  smile. 
"No,  Tommy  Old  Scout,  it  isn't  rubbish,  but — it  Might  Have 
Been." 


AFTERNOON 

VIOLET  ALLEYN   STOREY 

The  sun  has  dried  the  morning  dew 
That  shone  upon  the  grass, 

But  now  long  shadows,  old  and  new, 
Across  the  garden  pass. 

A  subtle  stillness  holds  the  air 
Below  where  crickets  throng 

And  up  above  where,  free  from  care, 
A  bird  pours  forth  his  song. 

The  butterflies  are  dancing  now, 

Indulging  all  their  ease. 
The  fountain's  sprays  are  chasing  now 

A  vagrant  summer  breeze. 

Now  morning's  work  is  but  a  thought 

And  night  is  far  away. 
Who  made  the  afternoon  has  wrought 

The  sweetest  time  of  day. 


TOMMY  AND  HIS  COLONIAL  COUSIN  GO  TO  WAR 

When  the  first  Canadian  contingent  pitched  camp  in  Eng- 
land in  the  fall  of  1914,  the  ramrod  back  of  the  English  Tommy 
stiffened  more  than  ever  as  he  beheld  this  new  type  of  soldier. 
For  this  was  no  ordinary  "group  recruit"  unversed  in  the  ways 
of  the  army  with  its  red  tape,  and  its  unbridged  gulf  between 
officers  and  men.  This  was  an  entirely  novel  private,  one  who 
"off  duty"  strolled  gaily  about  the  streets  minus  any  unneces- 
sary, and  therefore,  in  his  eyes,  absolutely  superfluous,  equip- 
ment. This  modern  "listed  man"  blissfully  ignored  any  su- 
perior officers  whom  he  had  not  met  socially  and  upon  en- 
countering one  of  his  own  friends  equipped  with  a  "Sam 
Brown",  replaced  the  Tommy's  formal  "six  paces  and  smart 
salute"  by  the  more  cheerful  "Hello",  a  stinging  slap  on  the 
back,  and  kind  inquiries  "after  the  folks". 

They  tell  a  story  of  the  trials  of  an  English  sentry  on  picket 
duty  outside  a  camp  where  several  regiments  were  stationed. 

A  step  was  heard  in  the  gloom. 

"Halt!     Who  goes  there?"  challenged  the  sentry. 

"1st  Territorials,"  answered  a  voice. 

"Pass,  1st  Territorals." 

Once  more  a  figure  loomed  out  of  the  dusk.  Again  the  chal- 
lenge rang  out. 

"Halt!     Who  goes  there?" 

"3rd  Middlesex  Regiment,"  came  the  reply. 

"Pass,  3rd  Middlesex!" 

A  third  step  sounded  on  the  dark  road.  A  third  time  the 
sentry  called,  "Halt !     Who  goes  there  ?" 

"Well,  what  the — business  is  it  of  yours,  anyway?"  was  the 
good-natured  reply. 

"Pass,  Canadian!" 

The  Canadians  were  at  just  as  great  a  loss  to  understand 
their  new  life.  One  western  company  suffered  greatly  under 
English  officers,  but  they  considered  themselves  tried  beyond 
endurance  when  their  latest  "Sub"  attended  parade,  a  monocle 
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fixed  in  one  cool  blue  eye.  The  next  morning  this  young  officer 
called  a  parade  and  was  met  by  row  upon  row  of  serious  faces, 
each  with  its  owner's  identification  disk  screwed  into  the  left 
eye.  The  Englishman  carried  on  with  his  inspection  carefully 
and  slowly,  passing  down  the  lines,  telling  a  man  here  to 
polish  his  buttons,  another  there  to  straighten  his  belt.  The 
inspection  at  an  end,  he  took  his  place  before  the  men. 

"'lation,  'shay!" 

With  one  answering  click  of  their  heels  the  men  faced  him, 
erect  and  wooden.  Then  the  "nut"  solemnly  took  the  offend- 
ing glass  out  of  his  left  eye,  threw  it  nonchalantly  in  the  air, 
catching  it  neatly  in  his  right.     "Now,"  he  said,  "you  devils, 

do  that! 'talion,  dismiss!"  The  Canadians  emerged 

after  their  six  months  in  Salisbury  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  lot, 
but,  when  they  joined  the  "contemptible  army"  in  France,  the 
only  English  thing  about  them  was  the  mud  clinging  to  their 
heels.  In  France  the  contrast  between  the  two  armies  re- 
mained marked.  The  English  had  "dug  themselves  in"  and 
there  they  stolidly  intended  to  stay,  until  ordered  to  leave. 
The  Canadians  expended  a  little  of  their  boundless  energy  in 
making  comfortable  their  new  homes,  and  then  evinced  an  oft- 
expressed  desire  to  see  what  was  "over  the  top",  orders  or  no 
orders. 

Well,  Tommy  and  Canadian  have  both  had  a  chance  to  find 
out  what  lay  beyond  the  parapet,  and  bravely  both  have  taken 
it.  As  they  have  gone  forward  red  tape  has  not  mattered, 
little  Cockney  and  bronzed  westerner  respond  equally  eagerly, 
as  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  Belgian  trench,  to  the 
low- voiced  command, 

"Over,  boys,  and  good  luck  to  you !" 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


AFTER  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  MY  ROOMMATE'S  " BEOWULF " 

MARGARET  BROAD 

Lo!  the  great  voyage  of  Beowulf,  the  hero, 
Of  Beowulf  the  Geatman,  this  morning  I  read  it. 
And  the  envy  of  sailing  on  high-dashing  foam  waves, 
On  holm-currents  drifting  in  curve-stemmed  vessels, 
Barks  of  the  aetheling,  rose  up  and  o'erpowered  me. 
So  down  did  I  hie  me  to  Paradise  pond-water, 
A  sea-farer  doughty  though  doomed  to  dwell  inland. 
I  purposed  in  spirit  on  mounting  my  vessel, 
A  ring-stemmed  boat-craft  with  bottom  out-flattened, 
A  bark  that  was  trusty  and  most-stable  warranted, 
To  voyage  with  arm-strength  and  smooth  rhythmic  movements 
On  the  flush  of  the  flood  afar  on  the  current 
Till  I  came  to  the  wood-tree  that  juts  o'er  the  water, 
And  moor  there  my  sea-steed  and  set  me  to  study 
Of  Amos  and  Hosea,  mightiest  of  prophets. 
Now,  the  back  of  me  rowing,  as  Beowulf's  oar-thanes, 
Was  set  straight  to  prow-ward  so  I  saw  not  my  pathway. 
With  wide  scattered  log-stumps  is  Paradise  dotted, 
With  mud-flats  and  boulders  of  igneous  origin, 
Deposited  by  ice-streams  in  ages  far  ancient. 
But,  the  wier-spirit  guiding,  safely  I  passed  through 
The  shoals  of  the  water,  the  treacherous  tree-stumps, 
Till  I  came  to  the  spot  where,  unwinsome  and  dirtful, 
Dwell  the  pigs  of  the  hill-land  that  we  folk  call  Dippy, 
Steep-rising,  rail-fenced,  and  teeming  with  squealings. 
In  loathing  disgust  did  I  heave  on  the  oar-locks, 
Fast  sending  the  flight  of  the  flat-bottomed  sea-skiff 
Past  nicker  haunts  many  and  tadpole-filled  shoalets, 
Unwitting,  unheeding  the  fact  that  the  waters 
In  fall-floods  subsiding  had  left  much  bare  dry-land. 
So,  when,  with  a  thump-thudding  shock  and  collision 
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My  swift-scudding  sailing  came  to  a  short-stop — 

It  pains  me  in  spirit  most  heavy  to  tell  it — 

I  crashed  from  my  seat  in  out-sprawled  position, 

Low-laid  on  the  floor  of  the  flat-bottomed  vessel. 

Bereft  of  my  joyance  I  slowly  me  lifted 

And  gazed  on  the  boat  plight  in  great  wrath-of-spirit. 

On  the  smooth-rounded  crest  of  a  husky  young  boulder 

Embedded  in  mud  black  as  Booker  T.  Washington, 

Rested  the  boat-craft,  the  bark  of  the  boat-house, 

Then  stood  I  up  straight  and  stoutly  did  seize  me 

An  oar,  and  grim-grappling  I  strove  with  the  scenery. 

Vain  were  my  strength-efforts;  firm  the  rock  held  us, 

And  wet  was  the  ooze-sheet,  impassive  below  me. 

Then  out  of  my  hand-clasp  the  oar-handle  rocketed, 

Burying  itself  in  the  mud  far  beyond  me. 

Out  of  reach  of  the  shore-land,  yet  out  of  the  water, 

Till  the  earth-candle's  glimmering  died  in  the  pine-tops, 

With  one  oar  and  with  anger  toiled  I  and  struggled. 

Word-messages  shouted  received  not  an  answer — 

'Twas  a  manifest  token  that  dinner  was  holding 

The  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  folk  of  the  college.   ' 

Slim  shadow-shapes  came  shying  about  me; 

Pig-grunts  most  mocking  came  travelling  me-wards. 

The  meal-taking  finished,  the  man-of-the  boathouse 

Counted  his  vessels  and  spied  he  one  missing. 

Then  straightway  he  hied  him  and  rowed  up  the  river 

To  see  if  in  Paradise  I  me  had  drowned 

Or,  attacked  by  the  pig-beasts,  was  torn  into  tatters. 

Instead  he  did  find  me  in  great  soul-gore  seething, 

Resolving  to  wade,  with  great  harm  to  my  garments, 

Ashore  through  the  mud  and  the  ooze-fiowing  water. 

Mad-mooded  and  silent,  I  watched  him  unloose  me, — 

Me  and  the  bark  that  was  like  unto  Beowulf's — 

From  the  close-clinging  clasp  of  the  mud  and  the  boulder. 

Homeward  was  I  towed  in  much  lowness  of  spirit 

And  hate-burn  and  anger  toward  Beowulf,  the  hero, 

Of  Beowulf  the  Geatman  this  morning  I  read  of. 


THE  REAL  OUT-OF-DOORS 

We  have  all  heard,  and  perhaps  supported,  the  statement, 
"I'd  rather  be  on  the  inside  looking  out  than  on  the  outside 
looking  in." 

But  should  we?  And  is  there,  perhaps,  an  alternative 
better  than  either? 

Let  us  take  the  statement  in  reference  to  college.  There  are 
three  classes  of  us.  That  class  which  at  first  appears  to  be 
by  all  means  the  most  desirable,  is  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
inside,  looking  out;  a  larger  class  is  those  of  us  who  are  on 
the  outside,  looking  in.  Before  we  speak  of  the  third  class, 
let  us  consider  the  first  two  more  in  detail. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  had  "inside  dope"  before  we 
came  to  college.  We  were  set  in  a  certain  little  group;  had 
certain  girls  pointed  out  to  us  as  others  who  had  received  "in- 
side dope",  and  were  told  that  those  girls  were  our  "little  pals". 
We  were  set  in  that  group,  informed  that  we  were  to  make 
friends  in  that  group,  and  told  just  where  and  how — not  to 
"get  off—"  but  to  "get  on". 

We  readily  learned  how  to  distinguish  between  those  of  the 
inside  and  the  less  fortunate  ones  who  might  be  as  attractive 
as  we  were — we  granted  them  that  much — but  who  had  had 
no  "inside  dope."  And  so  nobody  stopped  long  enough  to 
notice  whether  they  were  as  attractive  as  we.  Not  less  readily 
we  disseminated  a  sweetly  distant  air  to  all  those  of  the  out- 
side. Like  Ferrara's  Last  Duchess,  we  smiled,  no  doubt, 
whene'er  those  of  the  outside,  passed  us ;  but  who  of  the  out- 
side passed  "without  much  the  same  smile?"  It  was  a  stereo- 
typed, carefully  repressed  cordiality,  which  had  its  very  defi- 
nite limits.  One  did  not  get  along  in  the  class  if  one  did  not 
speak  pleasantly  to  people.  But  it  would  not  do  to  be  promis- 
cuous. On  the  inside  it  wasn't  being  done.  Sometimes  at  the 
very  first,  before  the  inside  dope  had  entirely  permeated,  un- 
desirable friendships   were   formed.     But  we  extricated  our- 
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selves  gracefully  enough  when  we  realized,  and  delicately 
brought  the  undesirable  ones  to  realize  the  wide  gulf  that 
stretched  between  us. 

Our  satisfaction  with  our  position  deepened  as  time  went  on 
and  we  came  to  know  how  many  of  the  honors  of  college  fell 
to  and  were  cornered  by  our  little  group.  We  were  not  to  be 
blamed  if  our  expressions,  little  by  little,  took  on  an  increas- 
ingly self-sufficient  air.  We  were  self-sufficient.  We  lived  on 
exactly  the  right  street,  and  in  exactly  the  right  houses,  we 
made  the  right  clubs,  and  went  with  the  right  people.  Of 
course  there  were  comparatively  few  of  the  right  people. 
But  they  were  so  distinctly  right ! 

Sometimes,  if  we  stopped  for  introspection,  a  vague  feeling 
would  come  over  us — a  futile  feeling — of  going  around  and 
around  in  a  squirrel  cage.  A  flash  of  revelation  might  show 
us  that  all  our  faces  were  being  molded  alike,  in  the  same 
arrogantly  complacent  expression.     But  this  never  lasted. 

If  we  thought  of  those  on  the  outside  at  all,  it  was  with  a 
condescending  pity.  We  knew  that  they  watched  us  at  our 
antics,  and  watched  us  take  ourselves  into  club  after  club,  as 
we  knew  that  we  were  in  the  limelight ;  but  we  never  dreamed 
of  the  bitterness  and  rancor  of  those  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

For  we  who  were  on  the  outside  were  very  bitter.  It 
wasn't  our  fault  that  we  were  looking  in  instead  of  out.  It 
was  by  mere  accident  of  acquaintance  or  propinquity  that 
they  had  been  the  ones  to  get  inside  dope,  and  not  we.  We 
were  just  as  good  as  they.  As  time  went  on,  we  declared  that 
we  were  better.  We  brooded  over  the  injustice  of  things. 
Why  should  a  girl  who  was  distinctly  outside,  but  with  equally 
distinct  talent,  not  receive  the  honors  which  fell  to  another  girl 
with  no  talent — merely  because  she  was  inside?  Why  should 
those  girls  get  off  together  and  run  things?  Why  should  they 
scramble  to  get  their  candidates  elected  to  office?  Why  should 
they  go  off  and  live  together  as  if  they  were  better  than  the 
rest  of  us?  Why  should  they  swagger  around  as  if  they 
owned  the  college?  We  were  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  col- 
lege as  they.  We  became  acrid.  We  called  them  snobs.  Yet, 
if  they  vouchsafed  us  any  special  attention,  we  were  secretly 
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pleased,  thus  showing  ourselves  to  be  greater  snobs  than  they. 

It  was  their  blank  smile  that  we  hated  more  than  anything. 
We  could  not  bear  to  receive  it  and  then  to  see  exactly  the  same 
thing  bestowed  on  the  next  person — some  really  impossible 
girl,  perhaps. 

We  lost  interest  in  most  class  and  college  affairs.  What 
was  the  point  of  going  to  a  meeting  where  "that  bunch"  always 
ran  things?  They  were  in  the  minority.  Yet,  overwhelmed 
by  their  bland  confidence,  we  nearly  always  weakly  supported 
them.  As  time  went  on,  we  came  to  hate  the  words,  "college 
spirit",  which  those  complacently  earnest  college  girls  were 
always  hurling  at  us.  We  should  show  our  "college  spirit" 
by  coming  out  for  this,  and  trying  out  for  that; — to  come 
and  watch  them  pull  wires  and  manage  everything  in  the 
usual  way.  Finally,  we  actually  shied  at  the  words,  "college 
spirit."  We  settled  down  in  little  groups  of  knockers — small, 
resentful  little  groups ;  smaller  than,  and  fully  as  narrow  as, 
the  group  that  we  objected  to. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  neither  on  the  inside, 
looking  out,  nor  on  the  outside  looking  in;  those  of  us  who 
are  on  the  outside,  but  do  not  waste  a  moment  of  time  looking 
in,  when  there  is  all  out-of-doors  to  enjoy.  We  started 
out  perhaps  in  one  way  or  the  other,but  to  us  college  meant 
something  more,  and  stood  for  greater  things  than  a  combina- 
tion of  narrow  groups.  How  could  we  in  any  way  limit 
ourselves,  when  we  had  all  out-of-doors  to  choose  from  ?  And 
in  the  bracing,  broad  perspective  that  the  out-of-doors  gave  us, 
such  matters  as  who  was  who  and  who  was  beyond  the  pale, 
and  clubs  and  societies  and  their  attendant  intricacies,  seemed 
petty  and  trivial.  Much  communion  with  the  out-of-doors 
helped  us  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  superficial. 

We  did  not  prate  about  college  spirit.  But  neither  did  we 
"knock".  We  were  getting  from  college  what  we  had  come 
for,  and  if  we  did  not  have  public  recognition,  we  knew  in  our 
souls  how  much  or  how  little  we  had  gained,  and  nothing  could 
take  that  knowledge  away. 

Others,  of  either  of  the  first  two  classes,  called  us  drifters. 
At  times,  when  we  drew  low  grades  in  the  lottery  of  mid-year 
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examinations,  they  were  horrified  because  we  did  not  weep 
and  tear  our  hair.  We  were  asked  if  we  realized  what  that 
meant.  Awful,  horrible,  doleful  reality!  It  meant  that  we 
were  "ineligible."  Now  and  then  some  public-spirited  one 
who  constituted  herself  a  friend  of  ours,  asked  us — nay,  de- 
manded of  us — why  we  chose  our  friends  so  heterogeneously 
and  from  no  special  group,  but  from  anywhere  and  every- 
where; why  we  would  persist  in  drifting  along  so. 

But  was  it  drifting?  Or,  perhaps,  were  those  who  accused 
us  the  drifters  themselves? 

The  majority  of  us  form  a  philosophy  of  life  while  we  are 
in  college.  Which  seems  the  best,  to  your  mind  ?  It  is  so  easy 
to  drift  in  a  small  group ;  it  is  so  hard  to  draw  aside  and  look 
at  things  impartially  and  normally,  taking  them  at  their  true 
value.     This  is  true  not  only  in  college,  but  all  through  life. 

We  have  discussed  the  three  classes  here  in  college;  now 
let  us  turn  back  to  the  time  honored  statement  comparing  the 
inside  looking  out,  to  the  outside  looking  in.  We  have  ex- 
amined it  through  concrete  example. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  alternative? 


SENIOR  PICTURES 

CHARLETTE  CRANDALL 

The  ordeal  of  senior  pictures  requires  the  patience  of  a 
saint,  the  graces  of  the  most  polished  hostess,  and  the  un- 
ruffled calm  of  the  Sphinx.  Like  an  attack  of  appendicitis, 
this  particular  experience  is  not  supposed  to  come  more  than 
once  in  the  college  career  of  an  ordinary  individual,  and  that 
in  her  senior  year.  I  am  not  a  senior,  but  I  have  experienced 
all  the  nerve-racking  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  ordeal,  with 
more  than  one  senior. 

The  usual  process  is  like  this :  first  you,  the  senior  in  ques- 
tion, join  the  eager  crowd  in  the  note  room,  and  sign  for  a 
sitting  with  the  photographer.  Then  you  arrange  for  a  mar- 
cel, a  day  or  two  in  advance.  In  the  meantime,  with  the  help 
•of  everyone  on  the  floor,  you  decide  upon  the  dress  you  will 
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wear.  The  fatal  day  arrives,  and  you  set  out,  armed  with  a 
suitcase,  and  with  your  precious  marcel  carefully  encased  in 
a  hairnet.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  you  are  accom- 
panied by  friends,  or  whether  you  go  forth  alone.  Some  pre- 
fer  not  to  have  cruel  and  heartless  best  friends  present  who 
will  ridicule  one's'  misery  afterwards.  Others  take  friends 
along  to  aid  the  photographer  in  securing  a  natural  expression. 

You  are  finally  ready,  and  are  set  up  like  a  stage  setting. 
You  sit  or  stand  in  the  desired  pose  while  curtains  and  the  big 
black  camera  are  adjusted.  Now  it  is  time  for  an  expression 
which  is  natural.  You  compose  your  features  and  are  told 
that  you  look  cross.  In  an  attempt  to  look  pleasant,  you  grin 
broadly,  and  this  is  very  bad.  You  must  not  show  your  teeth. 
There  are  words  of  encouragement  and  impossible  suggestions 
from  the  photographer.  You  wait  helplessly,  wondering 
vainly  how  your  face  used  to  feel  in  moments  when  you  looked 
natural,  and  how  an  expression  can  be  happy  when  your 
mouth  is  tightly  closed.  Click!  and  the  first  is  done.  There 
are  other  poses,  but  these  are  not  so  hard,  and  before  you 
know  it,  it  is  all  over. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  last  of  your  senior  pictures.  On 
a  night  when  you  are  dead-tired  from  "lab,"  you  come  home  to 
be  greeted  gleefully  by  everyone  you  see,  with  the  news  that 
your  proofs  are  here.  If  you  are  clever,  you  evade  the  curious 
mob,  and  scan  the  red-brown  shiny  likenesses  of  yourself  in 
private.  A  face  totally  unfamiliar  greets  you  unsmiling  as 
you  draw  it  forth  to  the  light.  You  suspect  that  there  has 
been  some  mistake.  Then  the  realization  comes  that  the  dress 
is  yours.  The  marcel  has  a  familiar  look,  and  the  only  trouble 
is  with  the  face.     That  pudgy  freckled  thing — can  that  be  you  ? 

In  comes  the  waiting  crowd.  You  are  assured  that  "They 
don't  look  a  bit  like  you,"  "Proofs  are  always  discouraging", 
"Wait  until  you  see  the  finished  pitures,"  "Don't  look  so- 
solemn  next  time,"  and,  "Your  marcel  took  beautifully." 

And  there  is  a  next  time — usually.  Again  you  must  have 
a  marcel,  and  go  through  the  awful  preliminaries  of  a  sitting. 
The  proofs  come  back — some  stern  and  severe,  others  wearing 
a  "do  or  die"  expression.     Sometimes  the  second  lot  is  utterly 
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discarded  for  the  first.  Sometimes  it  is  distinctly  an  improve- 
ment. Proofs  are  sent  home,  and  the  family  never  like  the 
right  ones.  They  insist  that  a  dozen  or  more  be  printed  of  a 
view  you  detest,  to  distribute  among  fond  aunts  and  grand- 
parents. Finally  a  fairly  happy  selection  is  made  with  the 
help  of  a  host  of  others  more  or  less  interested,  and  once  more 
the  ordeal  is  over,  so  you  believe. 

The  finished  pictures  come  and  are  passed  around  for  all 
the  world  to  see.  Comments  are  doubtful.  In  the  same 
breath,  you  are  told  frankly  that  it  doesn't  look  like  you,  that 
it  looks  exactly  like  you,  that,  "My  dear,  it  is  a  lovely  picture," 
which  you  may  interpret  as  a  pretty  compliment  to  the  photo- 
graphing house,  and  that  you  are  much  better-looking  than 
that,  until  you  long  to  dash  each  and  every  picture  into  the 
icy  depths  of  Paradise. 

Then  come  the  demands  for  pictures.  All  those  whom  you 
-expected,  and  some  whom  you  did  not,  ask  you  for  one.  You 
are  flattered  for  the  moment.  You  artfully  wait  until  Christ- 
mas time,  and  thereby  solve  the  bulk  of  your  gift  problem. 
It  is  the  only  time  when  your  senior  pictures  seem  to  you  a 
blessing. 

But  even  when  the  holidays  are  well  over,  and  you  have  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  ordeal  which  is  past  and  gone,  all  is  not 
over  yet.  The  tortures  which  you  have  suffered  were  only 
"means  to  an  end",  and  after  everything  else  is  over,  and  Com- 
mencement time  is  here — there  is  still  Class  Book ! 


REVIEWS 


After-War  Problems.  By  the  Earl  of  Cromer  and  others. 
New  York :  The  MacMillan  Company. 

Cooperation  with  Great  Britain  such  as  the  war  has  brought 
about  has  made  us  realize  much.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  her  organization  differed  so  widely  from  our  own 
that  mutual  inspiration  and  assistance  though  not  impossible 
were  difficult  and  slow.  We  are  learning  the  error  of  our 
ways.  England  suffered  from  the  evils  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment before  she  passed  the  conscription  bill.  England  refused 
the  help  of  her  professional  women  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  and  then  pleaded  for  it  later.  We  are  trying  to  avoid 
her  blunders,  to  profit  by  her  mistakes.  England  was  not  pre- 
pared for  war,  but  when  it  comes,  she  intends  to  be  as  fully 
prepared  for  peace  as  is  humanly  possible.  To  this  problem 
her  keenest  thinkers,  her  most  eminent  public  men  are  devot- 
ing their  attention.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  ready  not 
only  plans  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army  but  also  a  con- 
structive program  for  the  upbuilding  of  every  branch  of  the 
government,  every  phase  of  social  life. 

Some  of  the  energy  and  interest  which  is  being  devoted  to 
this  problem  is  evident  in  the  collection  of  essays  called  "After- 
War  Problems"  to  which  Lord  Cromer,  Viscount  Haldane,  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  Professor  Alfred  Marshall,  and  several  others  have 
contributed.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  expressed  by  the  editor 
who  says  that  the  mission  before  the  government  and  the 
people  is  to  realize  actually  the  England  for  which  so  many 
have  died.  Practical  as  well  as  theoretical  questions  are  con- 
sidered. The  Earl  of  Cromer  discusses  colonial  policy  and  the 
theory  of  Balance  of  Power  in  relation  to  the  modern  concep- 
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tion  of  nationality  where,  in  Mr.  Toynbee's  phrase,  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  nation  is  the  "will  to  cooperate."  He  attempts  to 
reconcile  imperialism  with  the  right  of  autonomy  by  means 
of  federation.  Bishop  Welldon,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  and  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston  argue  the  relation  of  the  alien  and  the  citizen 
to  the  state. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  "National  Efficiency"  come  the 
study  of  education,  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor  from  both 
points-of-view,  and  the  economic  position  of  women.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  position  of  women,  Mrs.  Fawcett  offers  some  very 
pertinent  statistics.  We  hear  much  of  the  million  women 
whom  war  has  brought  into  industry,  but  Mrs.  Fawcett  cites 
the  census  of  1911  to  show  that  at  that  date  there  were  already 
5,854,036  girls  and  women  in  England  and  Wales  from  ten 
years  old  and  upwards  working  for  wages.  She  shows  that  it 
has  been  the  practice  consistently  to  underpay  women,  that, 
unorganized,  concerted  action  on  their  part  has  been  impos- 
sible. Her  plea  is  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  She  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  this  would  mean  no  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ards of  efficiency,  no  glutting  of  the  labor  market,  since  there 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  imperative  need  of  greatly  increased 
production  on  account  of  the  enormous  waste  of  war.  Here 
women  have  not  yet  replaced  men  generally,  as  they  have  in 
Great  Britain,  but  we  shall  soon  be  facing  the  same  issue.  So 
clear-sighted  a  review  of  the  condition  of  labor  as  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett, Mr.  Roberts,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Browne  offer  should  be 
of  much  service  to  us. 

There  is  more  material  than  can  here  be  indicated,  though 
the  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  It  is  rather  a 
survey  of  the  field  but  it  will  be  intensely  interesting  to  anyone 
who  realizes  the  problem  which  reconstruction  presents.  It  can 
not  fail  to  benefit  anyone  who  reads  it,  even  though  it  but 
clears  the  air.  Mr.  Dawson  has  done  a  scholarly  piece  of 
work  in  compiling  and  editing  the  book.  We  should  be  dis- 
tinctly grateful  to  him  for  presenting  in  so  concentrated  a 
form  so  much  real  substance. 

M.  B.  S. 


EDITORIAL 


The  Neiv  Republic  has  recently  pointed  out  the  alternative 
of  Reaction  or  Reconstruction  after  the  war.  This  choice  is 
usually  present  after  the  abnormal  period  of  speeding  up  in- 
industry  to  its  maximum  capacity.  It  is  now  offered  to  the 
College  after  the  annual  Midyears  speeding  up  of  academic 
work.  In  reviewing  for  an  examination  the  important  ideas  and 
facts  of  a  course  extricate  themselves  from  the  tangled  mass 
of  extraneous  details.  One  acquires  an  illuminating  per- 
spective of  the  whole.  For  a  brief  space  we  found  we  could 
give  sixty  minutes  of  concentrated  work  an  hour  to  our  books, 
accomplishing  in  two  weeks  what  many  of  us  have  dawdled 
over  for  four  months.  Now  we  have  begun  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  did  with  our  time  before.  Of  course  we  were  busy 
in  the  sense  that  we  were  always  on  the  verge  of  the  next 
important  engagement.  But  did  we  accomplish  what  we  set 
out  to  accomplish?  It  is  essential  to  note  that  certain  of  our 
pursuits  are  but  vestigial  remains  of  a  different  time. 

After-Midyears-Resolutions  are  as  common  as  the  prov- 
erbial New  Years  Resolutions  and  as  frequently  broken.  But 
turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  our  note-books  suggests  a  new 
method  of  procedure  in  all  activities.  Therefore  it  would  be 
well  to  observe  in  proportion  the  work  of  the  past  semester 
and  by  precautionary,  constructive  measures  ward  off  the 
habitual  after-Midyears  relapse  and  slump  in  academic  work. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  hearing  recently  of  the  work  of  the 
English  women  from  Miss  Fraser.  Professor  Cestre  of  Bor- 
deaux University  has  also  given  us  a  keener  realization  of  the 
facts  of  the  early  days  of  the  war.  And  now  we  should  be 
more  aware  than  ever  of  the  importance  of  an  intellectually 
trained  mind  and  an  infinite  capacity  for  hard  work. 
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"During  my  first  month  at  the  university  I  made  an  at- 
tempt to  break  the  ice  at  the  dining  club  by  introducing  the 
subject  of  Ibsen's  plays.  What  did  they  think,  I  asked  them, 
about  the  great  Norwegian's  earlier  prose  dramas  as  com- 
pared with  his  more  recent  deviations  into  symbolism  and 
mysticism  ?  In  my  little  radical  world  on.the  East  Side  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  let  no  great  literary  movement  pass  un- 
discussed. That  was  the  way  we  thought  one  came  to  under- 
stand literature — by  argument.  It  surprised  me  therefore 
that  my  fellow  students  received  my  advances  coldly  and  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  change  the  subject.  On  the  next  occa- 
sion I  tackled  socialism  and  fared  even  worse.  On  this  topic 
I  found  that  my  friends  did  have  an  opinion  which  they  were 
ready  to  discuss.  One  fellow  immediately  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  Socialism  was  wicked  for  it  proposed  to  rob  the 
man  with  initiative  and  ability  for  the  benefit  of  the  incom- 
petent and  idle. — Thenceforth  I  avoided  returning  to  radical 
authors  and  radical  economics.  It  was  not  my  object  to  ob- 
trude my  point  of  view  on  anybody.  I  was  merely  longing  for 
an  argument,  a  battle  of  wits  such  as  I  had  been  used  to. 
Literature  did  not  end  with  Ibsen,  and  the  possibilities  of  dis- 
cussion were  greater  than  socialism.  Real  life  was  to  them 
the  pursuit  of  tangible  results.  It  had  become  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  undertake  anything  disinterestedly.  If  a 
student  took  a  deep  interest  in  church  work  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cabinet,  or  if  he  toiled  at  his  studies 
and  won  admittance  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  reward  had  furnished  the  inspiration.  In 
college  the  student  leaders  were  too  often  the  fellows  with 
the  push  as  opposed  to  the  quality,  and  the  medalists  were  not 
always  the  scholars.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  earnest  man 
and  woman  is  discouraged  and  repelled  and  in  the  end  the  na- 
tion is  the  loser."— From  "The  Tired  College  Man"  by  W.  E. 
Ravage  in  The  Century  Magazine  for  December. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


With  several  of  our  buildings  shut  on  account  of  insufficient 
coal  supply,  the  college  is  involved  rather  emphatically  in  the 
war,  and  rather  far-reaching  changes  are  bound  to  come. 
The  activities  in  Students'  Building  will  cease  and  perhaps  we 
shall  come  to  regard  their  absence  like  that  of  German  music 
as  a  refreshing  change.  Few,  probably,  believe  that  actual 
harm  is  done  by  German  opera  and  songs,  and  yet  the  German 
language  is  not  precisely  dear  to  us  at  present,  and  we  are 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  scope  and  excellence  of  French, 
Italian  and  English  vocal  works,  which  erstwhile  lazy  singers 
have  been  forced  into  discovering.  Relief  work  must  not  of 
course  suffer,  but  the  innumerable  club-meetings,  and  sings 
would  probably  be  little  missed,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
thankfully  devote  our  time  to  things  more  agreeable  in  the 
present  circumstances;  and  bearing  in  mind  Miss  Fraser's 
emphasis  on  completion  of  training,  find  application  to  study 
agreeable. 

The  absence  of  gymnastic  work  is  an  interesting  depriva- 
tion, and  although  speculation  about  what  ingenious  substi- 
tute the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  will 
find  takes  many  and  diverse  forms,  all  agree  that  it  will  be 
novel  and  striking,  for  that  department  has  never  shown  itself 
deficient  at  devising  surprises.  We  shall  miss  basketball 
games  but  perhaps  the  new  prospect  of  winter  sports  will  com- 
pensate for  their  absence  and  besides  they  can  be  deferred  to 
the  more  clement  weather  which  we  incredulously  expect 
"someday".  The  general  mix-up  of  recitations  is  doubtless  a 
matter  of  more  concern  to  the  faculty  than  to  students,  for 
whereas  the  arrangement  of  an  entire  new  schedule  of  classes 
presents  lively  possibilities  to  those  unfortunate  responsibles, 
the  prospect   of  a    class    in    the  Chapin    House  parlor,  pre- 
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sents  only  the  charm  of  originality  to  the  individual  student. 

Probably  the  changes  will  be  welcomed  with,  variously,  en- 
thusiasm, interest  and  resignation.  Certainly,  in  the  light  of 
actual  want  and  suffering  in  the  big  cities,  we  shall  not  feel 
abused.  And  perhaps  some  of  the  lost  content  and  satisfac- 
tion we  found  in  former  college  years  will  in  a  measure  return 
as  we  take  up  our  simplified  existence. 

A.  D.  S. 

In  the  Exchanges  of  this  month  we  see  two  forms  of  clear- 
sightedness ;  one  showing  better  and  more  sincere  thinking 
and  writing ;  the  other  in  most  interesting  letters  contributed 
by  undergraduates  already  in  the  national  service.  To  illus- 
trate the  first  we  turn  with  confidence  to  The  Wells  College 
Chronicle  where  we  find  the  short  story  "The  Uxtry  Officer" 
which  has  vivid  characterization  and  well-developed  plot.  In 
The  Aurora  "On  our  Way  Rejoicing"  is  another  story  whose 
especial  excellence  lies  in  the  simple  yet  convincing  presenta- 
tion of  events.  We  feel  that  it  is  true  to  life.  "An  Unthankful 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  same  magazine  holds  our  interest  by  its 
dialogue  and  its  appreciation  of  child  psychology. 

The  best  poetry  of  the  month  is  "In  Old  Gardens"  in  the 
Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  "When  You  are  Come"  in  The 
Wells  College  Chronicle,  "The  Cry  of  Childhood"  in  The  Rich- 
mond College  Magazine,  "Life's  Monastery"  in  the  Hollins 
Magazine  and  "The  Wind  of  the  Sea"  in  The  Aurora. 

On  the  other  form  of  war  spirit  we  see  evidences  in  all  the 
magazines.  Not  only  are  the  leading  articles  of  the  colleges 
for  women  full  of  the  realization  of  responsibility  and  earnest- 
ness, but  many  of  the  men's  magazines  such  as  The  Yale  Liter- 
ary Magazine,  have  special  war  departments,  while  The  Cor- 
nell Era,  The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  The  Holy  Cross 
Purple,  The  Fordham  Monthly,  and  The  Richmond  College 
Messenger  publish  letters  from  men  "over  there"  or  soon  to  be 
"over  there,"  which  are  fascinating  and  invaluable  contribu- 
tions because  of  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  their  authors. 

E.  S.  M. 
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The  following  account  was  written  by  Ruth  Gaines,  '01,  November  18, 
1917  and  is  reprinted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

HOUSEKEEPING  AT  CHATEAU  ROBECOURT 

"We  have  been  at  Grecourt  nearly  six  weeks,  but,  I  had  never,  until 
today,  Attempted  to  reconstruct  in  imagination  our  fire-gutted  chateau. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  its  ugliness,  it  being  a  mid-Victorian  brick 
building,  outlined  in  gray  stone.  Besides,  in  the  perfect  autumn  days 
of  our  arrival,  our  attention  was  held  by  the  lovely  woods  and  gardens, 
ruined  though  they  were. 

"To-day,  however,  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  woods  make  a  winter 
tracery  against  a  scudding  sky.  The  rain,  too,  falls  in  slant  lines,  and 
our  baraques,  so  homelike  in  pleasant  weather,  begin  to  look  an  inade- 
quate protection  against  the  dampness  and  the  cold.  My  path  from  the 
Lannoy  farm,  whither  I  had  gone  for  butter,  led  past  the  side  entrance 
to  the  chateau,  and  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  great  hooded  fireplaces 
and  tall  chimneys  within.  Here,  then,  was  the  kitchen.  Here,  as  the 
Baronne's  cook,  who  now  cooks  for  us,  loves  to  narrate,  were  prepared 
the  meals  which  made  her  mistress  famous  for  her  hospitality.  In  the 
tower  adjoining  was  evidently  the  butler's  pantry,  with  capacious  sink 
and  pump.  Directly  beneath  is  the  cellar.  There  doubtless  were  stored 
the  salads,  the  cauliflowers,  the  cabbages,  the  potatoes,  the  leeks  and  the 
onions  grown  in  the  kitchen  gardens  of  the  estate.  The  great  gardens 
remain  even  yet  the  most  enchanting  corner  of  the  grounds.  In  the 
cellar  also,  regretful  memory  on  a  bitter  day,  was  the  furnace  which  used 
to  heat  the  spacious  rooms  above. 

"Now  the  cellar  gapes,  a  half-open  ruin,  beneath  skeleton  walls,  its  steel 
and  concrete  still  bearing  the  weight  of  tons  of  fallen  debris.  As  I  turn 
away,  a  sound  of  cheery  voices  rises  from  the  interior,  atid  Mme. 
Diane  and  little  Georgette  emerge,  followed  by  "Mile.  Louise",  with  her 
square  tin  lantern.  The  half  light  fails  to  hide  the  copper-red  of 
Georgette's  hair,  and  the  redder  spots  of  color  in  her  cheeks.  Her  aunt, 
a  sturdy  figure,  swings  two  shining  milk  pails  in  one  hand,  holds  Geor- 
gette by  the  other,  and  clatters  off  to  milk  the  cows. 

"Mme.  Diane  is  an  institution  with  us  at  Grecourt.  In  the  first  place, 
she  is  the  right-hand  man  of  "Mile.  Louise",  otherwise  Miss  Lewis,  who 
is  in  charge  of  our  farms.  Should  the  latter  fail  to  appear  in  the  early 
morning,  or  at  the  uncertain  hour  of  the  evening  when  our  seven  cows 
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are  milked,  Mme.  Diane's  firm  step  is  heard  upon  our  duck-walk,  and  her 
firmer  voice  calling  "Mile.  Louise!"  Failing  an  answer,  she  effects  an 
entrance  forthwith,  announcing  cheerfully,  "I  do  not  care  how  I  find 
you, — you  would  never  be  embarrassed  by  me!" 

"As  rear  or  van  guard  comes  Georgette.  Georgette  is  five  years  old, 
and  charming.  She  is  dressed,  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  be,  in  a 
tight-topped,  full-skirted  frock,  with  flannel  pantalets  showing  below. 
She  adores  "Mile.  Louise".  Her  dimples,  her  shy  little  smile  and  courtesy 
attest  it.  She  beams.  And  it  is  no  wonder.  Who  but  Mile,  would 
notice  the  destitute  state  of  Georgette's  doll — possibly  a  refugie  like  her- 
self— and  glue  on  its  head  and  dress  it  "comme  une  petite  americaine?" 
And  who  would  teach  her  to  sing  "Robin,  Jolly  Robin,"  or  shake  hands 
with  her  gravely  as  if  she  were  a  grown  lady,  and  not  Georgette  at  all? 

"There  is  only  one  rival  to  Georgette  in  Mile.  Louisa's  affections,  eight- 
year  old  Robert,  who  comes  for  milk.  With  head  cocked  on  one  side,  red 
scarf  about  his  neck  and  wooden  sabots  on  his  feet,  he  is  really  a  be- 
guiling little  figure.  To  him  Mile.  Louise  has  taught  the  Bob  White 
whistle,  and  by  that  note  we  know  Robert  has  arrived. 

"But  Mile.  Louise  has  more  than  cows  and  milk  among  her  responsi- 
bilities. There  were,  for  instance,  pigs.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  they 
arrived,  three  of  them,  loose  in  a  big  army  camion.  Almost  simultane- 
ously arrived  a  detachment  of  engineers  whom  we  had  invited  to  dinner, 
and  two  distinguished  visitors  whom  we  had  not  invited.  As  one  of  our 
number  put  it,  in  describing  a  similar  event,  "Everybody  seems  to  get 
here  on  Sunday." 

"The  sojourn  of  the  pigs  among  us  was  short,  they  being  bartered  for 
our  most  valued  yet  hazardous  possession,  the  duck-walk.  The  chickens, 
arriving  with  equal  informality,  were  disposed  of  in  less  haste.  Seventy- 
five  of  them,  crated,  were  delivered  to  us  by  a  couple  of  soldiers.  These 
men  demanded  firmly,  but  politely,  that  the  demoiselles  count  the  chickens, 
because  they  wanted  their  conscience  clear;  that  they  uncrate  them;  be- 
cause the  captain  had  commanded  that  the  crates  be  returned ;  that  they 
feed  them  at  once,  because  the  poor  things  were  dying  of  hunger,  having 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days!  But  there  was  no  pen  for  them,  no 
food,  and  no  mathematician  sufficiently  quick  to  count  the  bobbing  heads. 
Mile.  Louise  gave  cigarettes  in  lieu  of  crates,  signed  on  faith,  and  put  a 
kettle  of  potatoes  on  her  stove  to  cook  for  the  chickens'  supper.  Of  how 
the  Unit  carpenter  got  to  work  on  the  chicken-pen,  and  of  how,  a  few 
days  later,  Mile.  Louise  piled  what  was  left  of  her  chickens  on  board  a 
truck  and  sold  them  through  the  country-side,  these  deserve  chapters  in 
themselves. 

"Naturally,  housekeeping  and  farming  dovetail  into  each  other,  as  when 
breakfast  waits  on  Mile.  Louise's  cream.  It  is  not  often  late,  however; 
more  frequently  it  does  not  appear  because  she  is  off  on  an  early  foraging 
tour  in  the  villages  around  us,  for  hay  or  wood  or  vegetables.  She  has 
hundreds  of  kilos  of  pumpkins,  carrots,  turnips  and  potatoes  ordered, 
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and  a  number  of  bent  gray-headed  farmers  on  call  who  have  offered  to 
come  and  show  her  how  to  bed  them  in  our  cave. 

"Her  partner  in  keeping  up  our  establishment  is  Miss  Bennett,  who  does 
anything  from  running  the  wheelbarrow  to  running  the  jitney.  Her 
satellite  is  Marie,  wife  of  Mme.  Baronne's  gardener,  and  cook  in  former 
times  to  Madame  herself.  But  how  have  the  mighty  fallen !  So,  at  least 
runs  Marie's  tale.  Her  mistress'  chateau,  full  of  priceless  pictures,  her 
gardens,  the  pride  of  the  region,  insomuch  that  visitors  come  constantly 
to  see  them, — they  are  ruined  now.  The  Baronne's  old,  impoverished, 
lives  now  in  Spain  and  will  never,  never  return.  As  for  herself,  her  own 
lodge  was  blown  up  by  the  unspeakable  Bosches ;  her  husband  is  a  soldier. 
She  has  only  fifteen-year  old  Maurice  left  to  her,  and  that  only  because 
she  is  clever.  "Look  you,  I  kept  him  with  me,"  she  explains.  "They  took 
away  only  the  workers.  Me,  I  would  not  work  for  them  and  Maurice — 
they  thought  he  could  not,  he  was  so  foolish.     La!     La!" 

"Marie  is  temperamental.  Perhaps  cooking  for  sixteen  Americaines 
and  four  soldiers,  not  to  mention  our  constant  stream  of  visitors,  all  on 
one  stove  in  a  screened  off  corner  of  a  ruin,  might  account  for  it.  But 
even  now  when  her  house  is  repaired  and  the  soldiers  gone,  she  continues 
to  discharge  herself  from  our  service  at  least  twice  a  week.  We  regard 
it  as  a  habit.  But  the  other  morning  when  we  were  at  breakfast,  she 
burst  in  in  her  best  clothes,  made  a  set  speech  in  which  she  promised  that 
she  would  never,  never  cook  us  another  meal  and  that  Maurice  would 
never,  never  heat  us  another  drop  of  water.  We  took  this  announcement 
somewhat  more  seriously  than  her  other  outbursts;  Marie  has  the 
only  cook-stove  in  Grecourt;  what  if  she  really  did  go?  We  therefore 
petitioned  a  friendly  officer  for  two  soldiers  and  mounted  our  own  stove 
to  leeward,  as  it  were,  in  the  childrens'  club-room.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
still  in  Marie's  power,  for  while  we  might  get  another  cookstove,  what 
about  the  cook — we  did  engage  one  last  week — the  only  one  we  could 
hear  of — and  she  was  arrested  the  next  day  as  a  spy. 

"Besides  Marie,  Miss  Bennett  deals  with  Zelie,  the  maid,  and  with  Mme. 
Noquet,  the  laundress.  The  latter  works  in  what,  under  the  German 
occupation,  was  used  as  a  morgue.  There  on  a  stove  one  foot  square  she 
performs  prodigies.  The  very  climate  wars  against  her;  Marie  is  her 
bitter  enemy;  but  the  Unit  votes  for  Mme.  Noquet,  who  turns  out  our 
stock  of  clothes  week  by  week  undiminished  in  number,  clean,  but  never 
dry. 

"We  live  well  at  Grecourt;  our  storeroom  is  full  and  our  wood  is  cut. 
We  would  rather  eat  at  our  own  table  than  at  that  even  of  the  Baronne, 
to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  our  shelter  here.  But  between 
the  lines,  one  can  read  that  this  success  is  achieved  in  spite  of  very  great 
difficulties,  and  without  Miss  Bennett  and  Miss  Lewis,  with  their  patience 
and  their  energy,  we  could  not  have  lived  here  at  all," 
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Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Anna  P.  Fessenden,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
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'12.     Florence  Cooper  to  Arthur  B.  Oday.     Mr.  Oday  is  1st  lieutenant  in 

the  Coast  Artillery,  U.  S.  R. 
'18.     Margaret  Rowley  to  Frederick  Foot. 

Anna  D.  Sparks  to  Lieutenant  Herbert  Bergamini. 

Mildred  Louise  Willcox  to  Edward  Titus  Belknap. 

MARRIAGES 

'10.     May  West  to  Howard  Thorne,  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  October  3, 

1917. 
'12.     Helen   Bartholomew  to  John   Crowther  Prizer,  January  12,   1918. 
Address:  526  Park  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Ruth   Chandler  to   Lane  Davis,  January   11,   1918.     Address:   1733 

Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Helen  Gates  to  Captain  Seth  Marshall  Fitchet,  301  U.  S.  Field  Ar- 
tillery, November  10,  1917. 
Louise  White  to  Lieutenant  Boleslaw  Leonard  Dombrowski,  December 

29,  1917. 
Beth  Wilson  to  Thomas  Louis  Robinson,  December  22,   1917.     Ad- 
dress: Alamosa,  California. 
'18.     Alice  Davenport  to  Floyd  Shumway,  December  27,  1917. 

Llewellyna  Rebhun  to  Captain  James  Grandberry,  January  28,  1918. 
Harriet  Sherman  to  Captain  Blair  Bannister. 
'19.     Henrietta  Atwater  to  Joel  A.  Goldthwait. 

Barbara  Seelye  to  Francis  Bottome,  January  12,  1918. 
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BIRTHS 

'12.     To  Lucia  (Barber)  Barber,  a  son,  Albert  Harris,  October  15,  1917. 
To  Margaret   (Linsley)    Clayton,  a  son,  Edward  Linsley,  December 

9,  1917. 
To  Edna  (Roach)  McClure,  a  daughter,  Edna. 
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1917. 
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downe,  Pennsylvania. 

Florence  Miner  is  "teacher  of  gymnastics  and  supervisor  of  athletics" 
at  the  Lincoln  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Margaret  Scoville  is  taking  graduate  work  in  bacteriology  and  hy- 
giene at  Yale. 

Esther  Wolfe  is  teaching  music  in  the  public  schools  at  Caldwell, 
New  Jersey. 
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COMMEMORATION  ODE  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 
Elizabeth  palmer  jessup 

Giants  of  Patience!     Monuments  of  Hope! 
Outlasting  ages  of  men's  restless  wars, 
Challenging  conquest  with  each  rugged  slope, 
Upleading  ever  steadfastly;  your  scars 
Are  found  on  highest  reaches,  proofs  most  sure 
That  they  who  highest  seek  must  most  endure. 
Mountains!  writ  large  with  God's  own  signature, 
Tables  of  Covenant,  from  you  shall  man 
Learn  that  though  beauty  changes  and  decays, 
Though  wars  have  been  since  first  our  race  began 
There  is  a  Power  abiding  firm  that  stays, — 
Undying  Hope  that  makes  our  Faith  secure. 
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Giants  of  soul,  the  seekers  of  the  true! 
Outliving  death  and  change,  o'ermastering  Time, 
From  earliest  days  you  sought  a  freer  view, 
God's  messengers,  you  come  from  every  clime! 
Though  lashed  by  opposition's  cruel  flail, 
Rock-firm  you  stood  too  confident  to  quail; 
Your  Hope  too  high,  your  faith  too  firm  to  fail. 
Hope  for  the  Day  of  Peace  and  Trust  in  God, 
Fine  loyalty  to  Truth,  belief  in  Good, 
And,  where-so-e'er  the  pathway  that  you  trod 
That  ever  clearer  theme  of  Brotherhood 
Make  you  the  wide  World's  heritage.     All  Hail! 

Among  those  onward  marching  men  of  soul 
Wresting  from  life  fair  victories,  nobly  won; 
Daring  to  set  th'  impossible  as  their  goal 
As  sign  of  Faith,  moves  our  great  Washington. 
Warrior,  Patriot,  and  Man,  controlled 
By  will  and  faith,  like  Hannibal  of  old, 
Obedience  taught  him  mastery  to  hold 
Over  himself,  his  armies,  and  his  land. 
Great-hearted,  True,  no  selfish  dream  had  he 
How  best  to  grasp  all  power  in  his  own  hand; 
He  strove  to  found  a  strong  Democracy 
Where  Right  might  rule  as  long  as  men  were  bold : 

Bold,  not  to  fight  for  conquest  or  for  gain, 

Bold  not  all  power,  unreasoning,  to  defy, 

But  bold  to  work  for  Truth  with  hand  and  brain, 

To  whom  to  live  for  Right  could  mean  to  die. 

But,  while  we  idly  praise  our  dreams  in  song, 

Shall  nations  needing  help  cry  out,  "How  Long?" 

Fling  off  the  chains  of  ease!     Avenge  the  wrong! 

Prove  that  your  leader  trusted  not  in  vain 

In  noble  heritage  and  loyal  might, 

Send  echoes  thrilling  round  the  World  again, 

"America  is  battling  for  the  Right!" 

Rise  greatly  to  the  great  appeal,  "Be  Strong!" 

Dry-eyed  the  World  has  ceased  to  nurse  her  woe, 
Within  her  lies  a  heart  too  torn  for  tears; 
Even  the  summits  of  her  mountains  know 
The  shattering  madness  of  these  bitter  years. 
There  is  no  Peace  in  Ocean,  Land,  or  Air; 
There  is  no  death  that  man  does  not  prepare 
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For  his  own  brother  man,  no  spot  too  fair 
For  desecration.     Yet  the  World  God  made 
Lifts  high  above  the  wilderness  of  pain 
Her  serried  Hills,  majestic,  unafraid; 
That,  looking  up,  men  may  take  heart  again 
And,  strong  in  Hope,  make  Tyranny  despair. 

Through  suffering  the  World  learns  not  to  hate, 

Brave  in  her  anguish,  cinctured  round  with  woe; 

Wars  rend  and  crush,  yet  still  the  unfaltering  Great 

Into  their  death,  and  past,  unfaltering  go. 

'Tis  long  e'er  all  the  warring  shall  be  done, 

Long  e'er  the  last,  grim  battle  shall  be  won; 

But  from  that  loyal  host  a  cry  rings  on: 

''America!     O  country  brave  and  free, 

"You  would  not  barter  Liberty  for  Peace, 

"Then  rise  with  us,  to  save  Humanity! 

"We  gave  our  life  that  hope  should  never  cease, 

"The  Spirit  of  our  dying  liveth  on!" 


SANCTUARY 

HELEN  UNDERWOOD  HOYT 

I  have  walked  across  your  heart,  can  you  forgive? 

I  have  seen  the  garden  where  your  flower  thoughts  live. 

Though  you  took  me  there  yourself, 

Did  you  think  I  was  some  elf, 

Not  all  human,  half  unreal, 

Seeing  more  than  I  could  feel? 

When  you  smiled  in  your  heart  garden,  you  were  kind; 

When  you  took  me  to  that  close  place  of  your  mind, 

But  should  I  have  closed  my  eyes 

To  those  paths  and  butterflies, 

To  those  secret  flowers  fair 

That  were  gladly  blooming  there? 

For  I  feel  that  I  have  seen  a  sacred  place 

Which  has  never  known  another  human  face. 

May  I  not  be  too  unworthy  to  have  stepped 

In  that  garden  where  your  flowers  of  thought  are  kept! 


MEXICAN  CATTLE 

MARGARET  BROAD 

"There's  somebody  coming  up  the  lane,"  and  my  uncle's  head 
and  shoulders,  as  he  stood  there  on  the  long,  open  veranda  of 
the  ranch  house,  straightened  into  that  taut,  keenly  strung 
poise  of  the  old  plainsman  who  catches  the  faint  vibration  of 
hoof -beats  across  the  prairie.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  new  foreman, 
who  had  been  discussing  with  Uncle  Alan  the  advisability  of 
shipping  ten  more  cars  of  cattle,  with  the  bottom  of  the  market 
likely  to  drop  out,  listened  a  moment  and  then  laughed. 

"Why,  Mr.  MacLean,  there  isn't  a  horse  stirring,  except  over 
in  the  corrals.  You're  hearing  loco,  like  the  boys  say.  Now, 
if  steers  fall  to  six  cents.  .  .  ." 

But  my  aunt,  leaving  her  knitting  on  the  broad  stone  coping 
beside  her  chair,  went  into  the  house  to  tell  Poquita  that  some- 
one was  coming  for  the  night  and  would  probably  be  there  the 
next  day,  for  anyone  who  had  ridden  the  nine  miles  from  the 
state  road  or  the  seventeen  miles  from  the  nearest  town  was 
sure  of  a  welcome  at  the  Slash-Bar  Ranch. 

My  cousins  and  I,  sitting  on  the  stone  floor  at  the  other  end 
of  the  porch,  where  the  only  roof  was  a  bushy  jubee  vine, 
paused,  too,  in  our  endless  chatter  to  listen  for  the  horseman. 
But  we  could  distinguish  nothing  from  the  usual  low  sounds 
that  the  coming  of  the  grateful  relief  from  the  sun  that  has  all 
day  dared  anyone  to  come  out  in  the  range  of  its  level  and  burn- 
ing rays  brings  on  the  plains  a  little  after  sunset.  That  is  when 
the  cattle,  who  have  been  standing  patiently  all  day  in  a  close 
group  under  a  clump  of  mesquite  trees  or  lying  in  the  soft  mud 
at  the  edge  of  a  water-hole  or  in  the  tiny  trickle  of  water  in  a 
deep-cut  creek  bed,  begin  to  move  contentedly  away  from  the 
feeding  troughs  and  spread  out  over  the  range;  when  if  you 
are  riding  along  through  the  high  grass  you  will  start  a  big,  old 
jackrabbit  loping  off  every  few  rods ;  when  the  impudent  little 
prairie  dogs  pop  out  of  their  holes  and  stand  upright,  gazing 
curiously  at  you  from  a  safe  distance ;  when  out  of  these  holes 
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come  small  gray  owls  and  the  long  gray  snakes  that  the  chap- 
paral  cocks  feed  on ;  when  the  short  grass  that  was  so  still  and 
lifeless  a  few  hours  before  is  filled  with  running,  creeping, 
crawling  little  creatures. 

The  low,  rambling  house,  with  its  numerous  dobe  outbuild- 
ings, its  wide-eaved,  red  tiled  roof,  its  gray  stone  walls  covered 
in  many  places  by  adventurous  vines  which  ran  onto  plaster 
and  mellow  tinted  dobe  where  a  new  wing  or  veranda  had  been 
added  from  year  to  year,  looked  more  like  one  of  those  old 
haciendas  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  remote  parts  of  Mexico 
than  the  home  of  a  modern  ranch  owner  in  that  portion  of  our 
country  which  the  highly  educated  person  who  has  never  been 
farther  west  than  Cleveland  is  accustomed  to  refer  to  vaguely 
as  "the  wild  and  woolly  west." 

Old  Juan,  whose  tanned  and  wrinkled  skin  had  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  "El  guiro"  ("the  gourd"),  had  brought  out  on 
the  veranda  an  oyah  filled  with  the  young  reeds  that  he  had 
cut  from  the  creek  bed  and  was  teaching  us  to  weave  baskets 
like  the  big  ones  that  the  chile  beans  were  kept  in.  Little 
Hugh,  whose  weaving  had  been  interrupted  from  time  to  time 
by  a  romp  with  the  setter  pups,  who  insisted  upon  using  the 
reeds  for  a  tug  of  war,  sat  up  suddenly  on  the  grass  where 
he  had  been  led  by  a  mischievous  pup  bearing  off  a  half-fin- 
ished basket,  to  call  out,  "Daddy,  there's  a  man  coming  up  the 
lane."  We  all  rose  to  see  a  horse  and  his  rider  come  out  from 
the  screen  of  mesquite  trees. 

"Well,  I  sure  lost  that  time,"  exclaimed  the  foreman  admir- 
ingly, "you  must  have  had  some  seventh  sense  to  hear  that 
horse  so  far  off  on  that  soft  dirt  road.  Here  I  was  born  in 
this  country,  and  you've  lived  in  the  city  half  of  the  time,  but 
you  heard  him  first." 

But  my  uncle  was  paying  no  attention  to  the  tribute  of  Mr. 
Andrews.  He  was  gazing  through  the  growing  dusk  in  some 
amazement  at  the  horseman  who  by  this  time  had  dismounted, 
thrown  his  reins  to  a  Mexican  boy  that  had  come  around  the 
house,  and  was  slowly  coming  across  the  lawn. 

"By  the  Great  Gila  Snake !"  shouted  Uncle  Alan,  "If  it  isn't 
old  Peter  Moran,  generally  and  familiarly  hailed  as  Prairie 
Pete!" 
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I  recognized  the  name  of  Pete  Moran  as  an  old-timer,  a  sur- 
viving specimen  of  that  race  who  had  come  into  this  country 
when  its  only  inhabitants  had  been  Indians,  coyotes  and  rattle- 
snakes. I  had  often  heard  how  Pete  had  stood  by  my  uncle 
when  he  had  come  out  here,  a  young  man  with  a  college  educa- 
tion and  theories  that  called  forth  nothing  but  ridicule  from 
the  other  ranchers,  to  build  up  this  great  ranch  that  is  now 
known  from  the  Neches  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  visitor  was 
now  near  enough  to  exhibit  a  long,  melancholy  countenance,  so 
treated  by  the  wind  and  sun  as  to  resemble  the  side  of  a  mesa, 
where  the  hard  red  and  brown  rock  is  laid  bare  by  the  spring 
rains.  His  principal  features  were  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  so 
squinted  that  you  wondered  how  he  could  see  out  of  them,  a 
Great  Stone  Face  nose,  and  a  pair  of  drooping  sandy  mus- 
taches such  as  are  seldom  seen  now,  save  on  the  desperado  in 
the  movies.  He  acknowledged  the  salutation  with  a  languid 
raising  of  his  right  arm  but  without  changing  the  fixed  morose- 
ness  of  his  expression  or  the  loose  slouching  gait  of  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  walk  long  distances  but  to  take  his  time  in  so 
doing. 

"Why,  Pete,  old  man,  you  look  as  if  you'd  lost  your  last 
friend  or  taken  a  little  too  much  "oh,  be  joyful"  last  night. 
What  ails  you  ?  I  thought  you'd  made  your  fortune  with  those 
Mexican  cattle  that  you  were  talking  so  much  about  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  buying  them  lean  and  selling  'em  fat,"  went 
on  Uncle  Alan,  installing  his  friend  in  a  big  wicker  chair  and 
busily  compounding  a  mint  julep  or  its  western  equivalent 
from  the  ingredients  which  Dolores,  Poquita's  understudy,  had 
just  brought  out. 

This  refreshed  the  melancholy  individual  sufficiently  to  en- 
able him  to  remark  upon  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  weather 
and  the  value  of  the  cooling  night  breeze  that  was  beginning  to 
blow,  but  when  my  uncle  again  touched  upon  the  subject  of 
Mexican  cattle  the  cloud  of  despondency  and  deep  melancholy 
once  more  settled  upon  the  sun-cured  visage. 

"Alan  MacLean,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "if  anybody  ever  tries 
to  rope  you  into  a  wild  goose  chase  for  making  money  easy, 
and  especially  for  buying  Mexican  cattle,  you  just  tell  'em  to 
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vamoose,  and  that  pronto,  which  being  translated  into  plain 
English  means  P.  D.  Q.  There  ain't  no  such  thing  as  easy 
money,  but  the  surest  sucker  is  the  man  who  ought  to  had 
more  sense.     I  speak  from  experience,  and  I  ain't  proud  of  it." 

With  this  cryptic  moralism  Pete  lapsed  into  mournful  si- 
lence, and  it  was  only  through  the  persuasion  of  Uncle  Alan 
that  he  finally  consented  to  relate  that  harrowing  experience 
which  had  produced  this  pessimistic  frame  of  mind. 

"Well,"  he  began  slowly,  "it  was  this  way.  About  two 
months  ago  I  thought  I'd  take  a  little  run  out  to  El  Paso  to  get 
one  of  those  tractors  like  yours,  and  because  a  man  sorter 
hankers  for  the  bright  lights  once  in  a  while, — not  that  El 
Paso's  got  such  dazzling  ones,  but  they're  the  nearest  approach 
out  here.  Soon  as  I'd  hit  the  town  who  did  I  see  but  my  old 
pal,  Buck  Thompson.  You  don't  know  Buck,  do  you?  Well, 
Buck  and  I  came  to  Texas  together,  but  I  settled  down  here 
with  a  few  cattle  while  he  drifted  down  into  Mexico  and  started 
mining.  I  hadn't  seen  him  for  twenty-eight  years,  so  when 
we  met  we  had  a  lot  to  talk  about.  Buck  said  that  he'd  had 
a  lucky  strike  and  was  digging  up  silver  faster  than  you  could 
spend  it,  when  the  revolution  came  along.  He'd  built  a  stock- 
ade around  the  mine  and  the  office,  though,  and  with  that  and 
plenty  of  guns  and  cartridges  on  hand  and  a  little  voluntary 
contribution  to  the  great  and  glorious  cause  of  the  latest  revo- 
lutionist now  and  then,  he'd  kept  business  going  as  usual. 
But  after  a  while  a  new  general  popped  up  that  Buck  over- 
looked his  contribution  to.  So  what  did  the  old  greaser  do  but 
come  and  get  it  himself.  Yes,  sir,  he  caught  Buck  off  his 
guard,  held  him  up  with  two  long-nosed  pistols,  took  all  the 
money  and  bullion,  ammunition,  canned  meat,  and  whiskey  in 
the  place  and  told  the  owner  of  the  said  property  that  he  could 
have  just  five  minutes  and  one  horse  to  leave  the  premises. 
There  wasn't  any  use  arguing  with  those  two  pistols  on  the 
other  side,  so,  thanking  his  lucky  stars  that  the  general  hadn't 
found  the  biggest  part  of  his  money  that  he  had  in  a  cache 
down  in  the  arroya,  Buck  took  the  horse,  rode  out  of  sight,  and 
waited  till  the  Mexicans  were  asleep  before  he  came  back  to  dig 
up  the  money.     Then  he  lit  out  for  El  Paso. 
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"Soon  as  he  saw  me  he  began  to  tell  me  about  a  scheme  for 
making  big  money.  He  said  that  those  high-minded  revolu- 
tionists or  low-minded  bandits,  whichever  way  you  wanted  to 
look  at  them,  were  stealing  all  the  cattle  in  the  country  but 
what  they  wanted  wasn't  cattle,  except  to  eat,  but  money — 
good,  hard  cash.  Now  Buck's  scheme  was  to  go  across  the 
border,  buy  up  a  lot  of  those  cattle  for  next  to  nothing,  bring 
them  back  and  fatten  them  up — Mexican  cattle  are  always 
lean,  you  know — and  sell  them  at  a  high  price  in  a  month  or 
so.  Buck  had  the  money  he'd  hid  in  the  arroya  and  it'd  been 
a  pretty  good  year  for  me,  so  we  figured  that  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  sit  by  and  watch  those  cows  get  fat  while  we  raked  in 
the  money. 

"In  two  days  Buck  said  he'd  found  just  the  man  for  the 
trip,  a  Mexican  named  Pedro,  which  is  what  nine-tenths  of  the 
Mexican  population  is  called  because  they 're.  too  lazy  to  hunt 
up  a  new  name.  This  Pedro  knew  the  country  like  a  book, 
knew  where  we  could  get  all  the  cattle  we  wanted  and  would 
help  us  bring  'em  back  across  the  border.  His  share  of  the 
game  was  to  be  five  cows  for  himself.  He  was  a  thin,  wiry 
fellow,  with  a  saw-toothed  scar  across  his  left  cheek  and  end- 
ing in  his  left  eye,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that  useful 
member  was  missing.  He  smoked  more  cigarettes  in  one  day 
than  this  whole  county  could  get  away  with  in  a  month ;  every 
time  I  looked  at  him  he  was  either  rolling  one,  had  just  rolled 
one  or  was  just  about  to  roll  one. 

"In  a  week  we  had  three  more  Mexicans,  our  horses,  and  our 
grub,  and  were  ready  to  start  south.  We  told  the  custom  offi- 
cers at  Juarez  that  the  only  thing  we  had  that  was  worth  any- 
thing was  a  box  of  cigars,  which  we  begged  them  to  accept  as 
a  token  of  our  esteem  for  their  beloved  country,  so  they  let  us 
by  without  even  hunting  for  our  money  which  we  had  sewed 
up  in  our  saddles  until  time  to  pay  it  out  for  the  cattle.  On 
account  of  his  recent  experience  Buck  was  still  feeling  sorter 
nervous  about  revolutionists,  but  Pedro  said  that  if  we  would 
make  a  reasonable  donation  to  the  latest  general  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  the  said  general  would  see  that  the  bandits 
wouldn't  touch  us.     In  Juarez  we  had  an  interview  with  that 
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general,  a  tall,  big-boned  chap  with  a  head  like  a  watermelon 
and  the  manners  and  general  air  of  the  heir  of  all  the  Indies. 
He  graciously  accepted  our  money  like  he  was  doing  us  an 
honor,  and  told  us  that  all  he  had  was  at  our  command.  As 
all  his  possessions  I  could  see  were  a  uniform  that  was  mostly 
boots  and  sombrero,  and  an  army  like  you  see  in  comic  operas 
where  the  hero  keeps  off  a  whole  Central  American  nation  with 
a  22  and  a  line  of  bluff  till  the  marines  get  there,  we  didn't 
take  him  up.  We  told  him  adios,  or  whatever  you  say  for  "so 
long"  and  struck  out  across  country  for  the  place  where  Pedro 
said  we  could  find  cattle  for  sale,  cheap. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  think  much  of  that  part  of  Mexico :  noth- 
ing in  sight  but  sand,  sage-brush  and  cactus,  all  kinds  and 
varieties,  from  those  pesky  little  pincushions  that  you  don't 
see  till  after  you  lie  down  on  'em  to  the  six-foot  candelabra 
kind  that  you  can  cut  open  at  the  joints  and  find  a  regular 
cup  of  good  water.  That  was  the  only  water  around  there, 
too ;  you  could  see  lakes  ahead  most  of  the  time  but  when  you 
got  up  to  where  you  thought  they  were,  you  found  they  were 
just  heat  mirages. 

"We  hadn't  gone  fifteen  miles  when  we  came  to  two  or  three 
adobe  shacks  around  a  well  under  some  palm  trees,  just  like  one 
of  those  oases  in  Africa  you  read  about.  A  fierce  looking 
Mexican  runs  out  of  one  of  the  shacks  and  yells  at  Pedro.  He 
gives  a  good  look  at  us,  then  he  and  Pedro  talk  together  about 
half  an  hour,  but  so  low  that  we  couldn't  make  out  what  they 
were  saying. 

"  That  was  a  friend  of  mine  that  I  had  a  message  for  from 
his  old  mother  in  Juarez,'  says  Pedro,  riding  up  to  us  at  last, 
and  we  start  off  again. 

"  'What  did  that  fellow  call  out  just  as  we  rode  off?'  I  asked 
Buck,  who  understands  their  lingo  better  than  I  do. 

"  'Why,'  says  Buck,  'he  said,  "come  around  the  rock  slow." 
Now,  what  did  he  mean  by  that  ?' 

"We  went  on  in  that  forsaken  land  for  three  days,  travelling 
part  of  the  time  at  night  when  it  was  cooler,  and  we  hadn't 
seen  a  soul  but  lizards,  snakes  and  a  couple  of  coyote  wolves. 
Every  time  we'd  ask  Pedro  when  we  were  going  to  see  any 
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cattle  he'd  roll  another  cigarette,  hunch  his  shoulders  and  say 
"Manana".  On  the  fourth  manana  we  came  to  a  chain  of 
steep,  rocky  arroyas,  with  water  and  grass  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  next  day  we  saw  trees  ahead,  thin  smoke  drifting  up  lazy- 
like,  and  some  little  black  dots  on  the  prairie  in  front  of  the 
trees.  'Ganado,'  says  Pedro,  pointing  to  the  dots,  and  we 
whipped  up  our  horses  until  we  could  see  that  the  whole  place 
was  covered  with  cattle  trying  to  find  something  to  eat  on 
that  bare  ground  that  tasted  better  than  cactus.  They  were 
long-horned,  like  we  used  to  have  here  before  everybody  got  to 
breeding  short-horned  Herefords,  with  pedigrees  like  May- 
flower families.  They  were  so  thin  you  could've  heard  their 
bones  rattle,  and  if  there'd  been  a  high  wind  you  would  have 
had  to  anchor  'em  down." 

"Mr.  Pete,"  interrupted  little  Hugh,  somewhat  puzzled  by 
this  last  statement,  "do  you  mean  they'd  really  blow  away?" 

"Well,  sonny,  I  guess  it  wouldn't  have  come  to  that;  I  was 
just  speaking  figuratively,  you  might  say.  Anyhow,  they 
were  powerful  poor,  but  when  I  made  a  remark  to  this  effect 
to  Buck  he  said  that  if  they  could  get  enough  out  of  this 
country  to  keep  'em  alive,  think  what  they'd  look  like  when 
we  got  them  to  some  sure-enough  grass.  I  asked  Pedro  if  he 
thought  they'd  live  to  the  border  but  he  was  rolling  another 
one  of  those  everlasting  cigarettes  and  just  hunched  his  shoul- 
ders and  said,  'Quien  sabe?' 

"The  only  person  in  sight  was  an  old  fellow  about  sixty 
years  old  and  the  shade  of  a  nickel  cigar.  He  didn't  know 
anything  except  that  the  chief,  as  he  called  the  owner  of  the 
cows,  was  away  and  nobody  knew  when  he  was  likely  to  show 
up  again.  We  saw  there  wasn't  any  use  in  talking  to  him,  so 
we  went  over  to  the  adobe  hut  that  was  the  chief's  headquar- 
ters, apparently.  It  was  close  in  there,  and  hot  as  blazes  but 
we  made  ourselves  fairly  comfortable  in  a  sort  of  arbor  down 
by  the  creek,  built  out  of  poles  with  a  roof  of  dried  branches. 
Pedro  said  that  the  name  of  the  dried-up  body  of  water  before 
us  was  the  Rio  del  Carmen.  We  sat  out  there  and  smoked 
and  drank  pulque,  the  national  fire-water,  that'd  be  reason 
enough  in  itself  why  I'd  never  want  to  live  in  Mexico,  until 
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evening,  but  no  sign  of  the  chief.  Pedro,  who  seemed  to  be 
pretty  much  at  home  around  the  place,  went  in  the  hut  and 
brought  out  some  stale  tortillos  and  dried  beef.  Evidently  the 
chief  didn't  live  in  much  style  or  else  he  took  it  with  him. 

"After  a  while  we  piled  our  blankets  and  saddles  on  the  dirt 
floor  of  the  arbor  and  decided  not  to  sit  up  for  our  host.  I 
don't  know  how  long  I'd  been  asleep  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  lot 
of  noise  outside  made  me  jump  up  and  feel  for  my  gun.  It 
was  pitch  dark  and  I  couldn't  see  a  thing  except  the  red  tip 
of  a  cigarette,  so  I  knew  Pedro  was  there,  anyway,  but  it 
sounded  like  bedlam  had  sure  broke  loose  right  there  on  that 
Mexican  desert.  I  could  hear  men  shouting  in  Mexican,  and 
though  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the  stuff,  it  sounded  like 
there  was  a  good  percentage  of  cuss  words  mixed  in  at  inter- 
vals. There  was  a  powerful  lot  of  cattle  and  horses  around,  to 
guess  from  the  rumpus,  and  our  own  horses  that  we  had  tied 
to  the  poles  of  the  arbor,  were  kicking  and  neighing  to  beat 
the  band. 

"I  didn't  know  whether  another  local  revolution  had  been 
set  off  or  whether  I  was  just  plain  having  the  nightmare.  I 
was  hollering  at  Pedro  when  somebody  came  up  with  a  lantern. 
He  said  something  in  Mexican,  but  all  I  could  make  out  was 
"gringos"  and  "pronto"  but  in  a  jiffy  Pedro  had  him  by  the 
hand  and  was  pouring  out  a  flood  of  jabber  like  he  had  found 
his  long-lost  brother.  Then  he  brought  him  over  to  where 
Buck  and  I  were  discussing  whether  to  make  a  dash  for  it  or 
to  wait  developments,  and  told  us  that  the  chief  wanted  to  see 
us  right  away.  Buck  and  I  wanted  to  finish  our  nap,  but 
Pedro  said  that  the  chief  was  celebrating  a  victory  and  wanted 
us  to  be  present  at  the  celebration.  Buck  said  that  from  what 
he  could  make  out  of  the  man's  talk  the  chief  must  be  feeling- 
pretty  good,  and  if  he  was  this  would  be  a  fine  time  to  buy 
cattle,  since  a  little  thing  like  price  wouldn't  worry  him. 

"By  this  time  there  was  a  big  fire  started  about  a  hundred 
feet  away  and  we  could  see  a  couple  of  figures  bending  over  it. 
Pedro  and  his  pal  led  us  over  to  one  side  of  the  fire  where  the 
chief  was.  We  found  him  sitting  on  a  heap  of  rugs,  blankets 
and  curtains  that  he  must  have  looted  from  some  ranch  house ; 
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he  had  a  bottle  of  pulque  in  one  hand  and  a  chunk  of  roasted 
meat  in  the  other,  but  the  bottle  was  receiving  most  attention. 
The  chief  was  a  mild,  peacable-looking  citizen  with  nothing 
fierce  about  him  but  a  whole  arsenal  of  pistols  that  he  had 
strapped  around  his  waist. 

"  Welcome  to  our  city,'  says  he  in  Spanish  which  Buck 
translates  to  me  on  the  side,  'we're  preparing  a  little  feast 
after  the  day's  hard  work.' 

"We  could  smell  the  meat  roasting  on  the  iron  bars  that 
were  hung  on  forked  sticks  placed  upright  in  the  sand,  and 
while  we  waited  for  it  to  be  done  the  chief  invited  us  to  sit 
down  sociable  on  the  blankets,  and  he'd  tell  us  about  the 
happenings  of  the  day.  He  made  a  long  speech  about  being 
appointed  by  the  general  we'd  seen  at  Juarez  to  represent  him 
in  the  Rio  del  Carmen  country.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
his  duties  were  chiefly  to  see  that  nobody  else  in  that  vicinity 
had  anything  and,  if  they  had,  to  take  it  away  from  them. 
Not  that  the  chief  said  so  himself,  but  while  he  was  talking 
so  big  about  how  he  and  the  three  other  patriots  he  had  with 
him  had  been  out  to  capture  an  old  chap  that  had  been  post- 
master or  something  under  Diaz,  and  was  therefore  an  enemy 
of  the  new  government,  I  would've  bet  anybody  that  it  was 
his  fat  herd  of  cattle  that  had  made  him  so  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  community.  The  chief  and  his  brother  outlaws 
had  ridden  over  to  the  old  fellow's  place,  shot  up  the  house  and 
its  owner,  and  appropriated  the  cattle  and  anything  else  that 
had  struck  their  fancy.  From  the  calm  way  the  chief  told  it, 
you  would  have  thought  he'd  done  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
duty  to  humanity  and  the  government;  but  I  could  see  Buck 
edging  away  from  the  row  of  pistols,  and  when  somebody 
called  out  that  the  meat  was  done,  I  was  glad  to  get  up  for  a 
piece. 

"When  he  saw  that  the  chief  was  feeling  pretty  good,  and 
well  inclined  to  the  world  in  general,  Buck  began  to  talk  busi- 
ness. Soon  as  the  chief  found  that  we  had  the  cash  with  us, 
he  got  as  stubborn  as  a  clam,  and  put  prices  way  up.  Buck 
couldn't  do  a  thing  with  him,  so  after  a  while  he  told  Pedro  to 
have  a  try  at  the  old  skinflint.     Pedro  talked  about  a  thousand 
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words  a  minute,  so  that  Buck  was  clear  lost.  After  a  few  min- 
utes of  steady  conversation  he  announced  that  the  chief  would 
sell  us  the  cattle  for  twenty  dollars  apiece,  cash  down.  That 
sounded  pretty  good  to  us,  so  we  said  we'd  take  five  hundred, 
having-  just  about  ten  thousand  with  us. 

"We  wanted  to  get  out  of  there  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
were  too  many  for  the  chief  and  his  three  pals  to  lick  in  an 
open  fight,  but  they  knew  that  we  had  the  money  and  weren't 
likely  to  stop  at  anything  to  get  it  without  having  to  give  up 
the  cattle,  too.  There  wasn't  much  of  the  night  left,  but 
what  there  was  Buck  and  I  spent  taking  turns  sleeping  and 
sitting  by  the  saddles  with  a  gun  in  each  hand.  We  didn't 
even  leave  it  to  Pedro  because  we  figured  that  the  other  party 
might  get  the  drop  on  him  when  he  was  lighting  a  cigarette. 
It  would  have  been  the  best  thing  if  we  had,  and  ended  the 
business  right  then.  But  Buck  and  I  couldn't  see  anything 
but  plain  sailing  straight  for  the  border  after  we  got  the 
cattle,  and  we  both  sat  up  to  figure  out  how  much  we  could 
clear  on  this  deal  with  fat  steers  bringing  sixty  dollars  apiece 
on  the  Fort  Worth  market  when  we  left  El  Paso,  and  going- 
higher. 

"The  chief  didn't  show  up  till  late  next  morning,  and  when 
he  did  he  wanted  to  back  down  on  his  price.  We  gave  him 
some  pulque  and  it  wasn't  long  before  we  had  the  five  hundred 
cattle  rounded  up  and  were  paying  out  the  money.  Buck  and 
I  kept  our  guns  handy,  while  Pedro  counted  out  the  bills. 
I  could've  sworn  that  he  gave  those  rascals  twenty  dollars 
more  than  they  deserved,  but  when  we  counted  out  their 
money  the  second  time  it  was  all  right.  Buck  said  that  we 
must  have  been  mistaken  about  how  much  we  had  to  start 
with,  because  whatever  else  you  said  about  that  cigarette- 
smoking  greaser  he  was  so  honest  that  you  could  see  through 
him.  The  time's  still  to  come  when  I  set  eyes  on  an  honest 
Mexican,  but  Buck  always  was  a  trusting  soul. 

"It  wasn't  until  we'd  put  a  good  mile  between  us  and  the 
chief  that  I  began  to  feel  easy,  and  even  then  I'd  take  a  squint 
over  my  shoulder  now  and  then,  expecting  to  see  him  taking  a 
shot  at  us  from  behind  a  cactus.     Buck  and  I  had  intended 
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coming  back  the  same  way  we'd  gone,  but  Pedro  said  that  he 
knew  of  a  place  south  of  Presidio  where  the  Rio  Grande  was 
so  shallow  that  we  could  drive  the  cattle  across  it  at  night,  and 
since  there  wasn't  a  house  for  thirty  miles  we'd  get  out  of 
having  to  pay  duty.  That  sounded  like  a  pretty  slick  plan  to 
put  one  over  on  the  custom  house  and  add  a  little  more  to  our 
profit,  so  we  told  him  to  go  right  ahead,  and  we'd  follow. 

"We  turned  east,  crossed  the  railroad  near  Carrizal,  and 
then  headed  northeast  for  the  river.  We  were  travelling  slow 
anyway,  on  account  of  the  cattle,  but  pretty  soon  we  got  into 
such  rough  country  that  it  was  hard  going  at  all.  I  started 
to  blow  up  Pedro  but  Buck  said  that  this  was  a  lot  shorter 
than  any  other  way,  and  there  was  more  water  for  the  cattle 
in  the  gulches.  The  second  day  after  we  got  into  this  we 
camped  for  the  night  in  a  hollow  where  there  was  plenty  of 
water,  shade  from  some  big  cotton  woods  and  open  space  for 
the  cattle. 

"We  hadn't  been  there  an  hour  when  we  saw  two  men  come 
over  the  edge  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  and 
ride  down  to  where  we  were  cooking.  I  thought  they  were 
an  American  and  a  Mexican  but  when  the  white  man  got 
near  enough  to  hail  us  I  saw  he  was  a  German. 

"  'Good  evening,  friends,'  says  he  in  his  Dutch  accent,  'do 
you  mind  if  I  also  share  this — what  is  it  you  call  it — oasis?' 

"We  told  him  that  we  didn't  have  any  mortgage  on  the  place 
and  since  he  was  the  only  white  man  we'd  seen  for  some  time 
and  looked  harmless  enough,  asked  him  to  eat  supper  with  us. 
We  got  to  talking  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  been  born  in  Ger- 
many but  was  an  American  citizen  and  on  our  side.  He  said 
he'd  come  down  to  buy  some  Mexican  cattle  for  a  company 
that  made  chipped  beef. 

"  'That  so?'  says  Buck,  looking  at  me  with  one  eye  closed,  'I 
sure  feel  sorry  for  you!  We've  just  been  out  for  the  same 
thing  ourselves  and  these  here  vast  herds  you  hear  so  much 
about  are  the  hardest  things  on  earth  to  find.  We  finally  got 
a  bunch,  but  they  were  the  last  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua. 
Had  to  pay  a  pretty  stiff  price  for  'em,  too.' 

"When  he  hears  that  the  German  looks  pretty  sick ;  he  says 
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he  has  to  have  those  cattle  or  the  chipped  beef  supply  of  the 
world  will  be  cut  off.  Buck  says  he  hates  to  see  a  thing  like 
that  happen,  and  to  prevent  such  a  terrible  calamity  we'd  for- 
get our  selfish  interests  and  let  him  have  the  ones  we'd  risked 
our  lives  to  get. 

"  'We'll  let  'em  go  at  the  price  we  paid  for  'em,  which  was 
forty  dollars  apiece,'  says  he,  looking  at  me  again,  but  all  I 
said  was  that  we'd  have  to  add  about  five  hundred  for  time  and 
expenses. 

"The  chipped  beef  agent  said  that  we'd  done  him  and  the 
world  a  great  service  and  that  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
the  cattle  to  the  beef  factory  that  he'd  take  'em  that  night.  So 
he  called  his  Mexican  who  brought  out  the  money  off  a  pack 
mule — all  in  gold  and  tied  up  in  bags.  Buck  said  that  he 
looked  so  easy  and  confiding  that  any  bandit  that  might  have 
seen  him  would  have  been  ashamed  to  take  his  money.  The 
day's  still  to  come  when  I  set  eyes  on  a  bandit  with  a  con- 
science but  Buck  always  was  a  trusting  soul.  Soon  as  we'd 
seen  the  German  ride  off  past  the  cotton  woods,  with  the  cattle 
and  all  our  Mexicans  except  Pedro  to  help  drive  the  cows,  Buck 
and  I  shook  hand  on  the  way  we'd  roped  in  that  poor  nut  and 
got  rid  of  those  cattle  without  even  having  to  drive  them  to 
the  border  and  fatten  them  all  winter.  To  be  sure,  we  might 
have  got  more  for  'em  in  the  market  but  they'd  probably  half 
of  'em  died  on  the  way  or  eaten  their  heads  off  on  the  range. 
Buck  wanted  to  go  back  and  get  the  rest  of  the  chief's  cattle 
but  I  says  'No,  the  old  rascal  may  have  resisted  temptation 
once  but  with  our  Mexicans  gone,  and  all  this  gold,  we'd  never 
get  off  again.  We'd  better  make  for  the  border  with  what  gold 
we've  got  now  and  come  back  again.'  So  the  next  morning  we 
headed  straight  for  the  river  and  the  states. 

"About  eight  o'clock  we  came  to  a  steep,  narrow  canyon 
like  a  deep  crack  straight  across  the  country.  We  went  down 
into  it  by  the  narrowest,  roughest,  windingest  trail  I  ever  hope 
to  see.  I've  been  down  the  Bright  Angel  at  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  that  before  they  ironed  it  out  so  that  you  could  'most  go 
down  in  a  Ford  now,  but  it  was  a  paved  boulevard  compared 
to  this.     I  could  see  myself  scattered  in  little  pieces  all  the 
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way  down  or  hanging  by  my  teeth  to  one  of  those  yuccas  that 
were  growing  in  between  the  rocks.  Buck  got  off  his  horse 
and  walked  down,  but  Pedro  never  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  road — you'd  have  thought  he  was  taking  a  joy-ride. 
Why,  these  cowboys  that  think  they're  better  than  Buffalo 
Bill  just  because  they  can  pick  up  their  hat  off  the  ground 
from  the  saddle  or  stick  on  a  cow  pony  that's  feeling  his  oats 
would  look  like  little  boys  on  hobbyhorses  beside  that  one- 
eyed  Mexican. 

"I  was  so  busy  myself,  trying  to  keep  my  horse  from  sending 
us  both  into  eternity,  that  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  any- 
body else.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  trail  I 
looked  around,  and  there  was  Pedro  off  his  pony  and  standing 
on  a  big  rock  halfway  up  the  side  of  the  canyon,  acting  like 
he  was  plumb  crazy.  He  had  a  white  rag  wrapped  around 
one  hand  and  was  waving  it  and  the  other  one  around  his 
head  in  little  circles,  then  flapping  his  arms  up  and  down  and 
in  front  of  him,  all  like  a  system,  too. 

"  'What's  the  matter  with  that  fool  Mexican?'  I  asks  Buck, 
'Looks  like  one  of  those  army  wigwaggers,  don't  he?' 

"Pedro  sees  us  looking  at  him  and  comes  running  down, 
jumping  from  one  rock  to  another  like  a  goat.  Soon  as  he 
gets  his  breath  he  explains  that  he's  been  bit  by  a  Chihuahua 
lizard,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  keep  from  dying  of  convul- 
sions in  fifteen  minutes  is  to  tie  up  the  .place  tight  and  wave 
your  arms  around  fast  as  you  can  to  keep  the  poison  from 
settling  in  one  place.  Buck's  worried  to  death  about  the  poor 
fellow  and  wants  to  cut  the  poison  out,  like  it  was  a  rattle- 
snake bite,  but  Pedro  says  the  danger's  over  now.  Buck  is 
scared  of  being  bit  by  a  lizard,  too,  but  Pedro  says  that  the 
funny  thing  about  the  critters  is  that  they  don't  never  attack 
a  man  unless  he's  on  horseback,  that  they  lie  on  the  rocks  and 
jump  straight  on  the  horse's  back.  With  that  Buck  gets  ex- 
cited and  says  that  we'd  all  better  get  off  and  lead  our  ponies 
like  he'd  been  doing,  that  you  didn't  want  to  take  chances  so 
far  from  a  doctor,  even  if  Pedro  did  know  what  to  do — maybe 
the  treatment  was  different  for  a  white  man.  So  I  gets  down, 
too,  and  every  time  my  horse  stumbled  I  thought  he  was  sure 
going  to  land  square  on  top  of  me. 
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"We  finally  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  but  then  we 
had  to  go  up  the  other  side.  It  was  less  ticklish  going  up 
than  down,  but  dragging  a  stubborn  horse  loaded  with  gold 
up  a  sixty  per  cent  grade  sure  winds  you.  Buck  was  in  front, 
keeping  his  eye  peeled  for  Chihuahua  lizards,  that  Pedro  said 
were  green  with  a  red  strip  down  their  backs,  and  three  feet 
long.  I  was  next,  having  all  my  time  taken  up  with  the  mean- 
est horse  in  North  America,  and  South,  too.  Pedro  was  be- 
hind me,  smoking  like  a  smelter  plant.  We  were  about  half 
up,  where  the  trail  rests  on  one  side  and  a  half  mile  drop  on 
the  other.  It  was  hot  as  blazes,  and  what  with  having  to 
stop  every  few  feet  to  fix  the  bags  on  the  saddles  and  then 
being  most  pushed  off  the  edge  of  the  trail  by  that  blamed 
horse,  I  was  about  all  in.  Buck  had  almost  got  to  the  rocks 
when  I  most  jumped  off  the  two  inches  of  solid  ground  I  had 
at  a  shot  behind  me.  Looking  around  I  saw  Pedro  holding 
his  pistol  in  his  hand. 

"  'Pardon,  senor/  says  he,  'I  dropped  my  gun  and  it  went 
off  accidental/ 

"The  time's  still  to  come  when  I  hear  of  any  sane  man  drop- 
ping his  pistol  out  of  his  belt  when  he's  standing  straight  up, 
and  I'm  just  about  to  mention  this  little  fact  to  Pedro  when  I 
heard  a  whole  bunch  of  shots  in  front  and  a  lot  of  dust  and 
rocks  flies  up  right  by  my  feet.  I  swing  around  just  as  Buck 
and  his  horse  back  down  the  grade,  most  pushing  me  onto 
eternity  and  those  rocks  below.  There's  a  lot  of  yells  and  a 
whole  pack  of  fierce  looking  Mexicans  jumps  out  from  behind 
the  rocks  and  makes  a  dash  for  us.  I  grab  my  gun  and  aims 
at  the  leading  sombrero,  but  the  thing  don't  go  off  at  all.  I 
try  the  next  two  chambers  but  they're  all  empty.  There's 
one  big  bandit  slid  down  the  rock  right  ahead  of  me,  and 
before  he  can  get  the  drop  on  me  I  grab  him  round  the  neck 
and  send  him  over  the  side  of  the  cliff.  There's  another  be- 
hind him  who's  making  for  me,  too.  I  stick  my  foot  out 
quick  and  as  he  lurches  forward  to  get  his  balance,  meanwhile 
firing  a  shot  that  misses  my  left  arm  by  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  I 
land  right  on  him  and  send  him  after  the  first  one.  Then  I 
hears  a  yell  from  Buck,  who  by  this  time  is  on  his  back,  try- 
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ing  to  get  out  from  under  a  three-hundred  pound  bandit  that's 
jumped  down  on  him  from  the  rocks,  the  way  Douglas  Fair- 
banks does  in  the  movies,  and  that's  waving  a  bowie  knife  and 
a  long  barrelled  shotgun  within  two  inches  of  Buck's  nose. 
I  tries  to  get  around  Buck's  horse  that's  dancing  all  over  the 
place,  but  a  whole  gang  of  Mexican  bandits,  three  horses  and 
two  white  men  is  a  ticklish  proposition  on  a  two-foot  trail 
with  nothing  but  rocks  on  one  side  and  nothing  at  all  on  the 
other.  I  sings  out  for  Pedro,  but  just  then  I  feel  my  arms 
grabbed  from  behind,  and  there's  Pedro  with  his  gun  on  a 
line  with  my  belt  and  somebody  tying  my  arms  together  be- 
hind me. 

"  'No  use,  the  pistol,  sefior,'  says  he,  handing  the  gun  to  the 
one  that's  finished  tying  me  up,  so  that  he  can  light  another 
cigarette,  'I  took  out  the  cartridges,  everyone,  this  morning. 
It  is  always  a  good  plan,  senor,  to  examine  the  gun  every  five 
minutes  in  Mexico.' 

"I  made  a  jump  to  knock  him  over  the  edge  but  he's  quicker 
than  I  am  and  sidesteps  so  that  I  most  go  over  myself.  Then 
he  holds  the  gun  while  the  other  man  takes  me  up  around  the 
rocks  at  the  turn,  where  they  tie  my  feet,  too,  and  lay  me  down 
alongside  of  Buck,  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  steers  ready 
for  branding.  I  take  a  good  look  at  the  fellow  that's  doing 
the  tying,  and  blessed  if  it  ain't  the  fellow  we  saw  Pedro  speak 
to  under  the  palm  trees  the  first  day  out  of  El  Paso. 

"  'So,'  says  I,  'this  is  what  you  meant  by  "come  around  the 
rocks  slow,"  is  it?  Well,  pleased  to  meet  you  again,  I'm 
sure.' 

"Soon  as  his  little  job  was  done,  and  a  good  one  it  was,  too, 
I  got  my  breath  and  turned  over  to  see  where  we'd  landed. 
The  trail  broadened  out  here  and  there  was  a  sort  of  a  flat 
shelf  behind  the  rocks,  about  fifty  feet  square.  That  was 
where  the  bandits  had  brought  us  and  where  they'd  waited  for 
us  to  come  up  the  canyon.  That  merry  little  company,  all 
except  two  that  they'd  left  to  guard  us,  were  having  the  time 
of  their  lives.  They  had  cut  open  the  bags  of  gold  and  were 
scrambling  for  the  pieces — Pedro  fighting  harder  than  any- 
body. 
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"  There's  that  sweet  innocent  you  think  so  much  of/  I  says 
to  Buck;  Buck  just  groans.  'So  honest  you  can  see  through 
him/  I  go  on,  for  I  sure  am  sore,  'seems  to  me  we're  the  ones 
that  got  roped  in,  and  that  ain't  so  figurative,  either.  Chihua- 
hua lizards !  Signalling  to  his  pals,  that's  what  he  was  doing, 
and  that  shot  was  to  turn  'em  loose  on  us,  too.' 

"All  of  a  sudden  one  of  the  greasers  straightens  up,  yells 
out  to  the  others,  'El  maestro!'  just  as  a  man  on  horseback 
comes  down  the  trail.  I'd  have  fallen  over,  if  I  hadn't  already 
been  level  with  the  ground,  when  I  saw  it  was  the  German  that 
bought  our  cattle  the  day  before.  I  was  waiting  to  see  him 
treated  the  same  way  we'd  been,  when  what  does  he  do  but 
ride  straight  up  to  that  bunch  of  robbers,  who  never  moved  a 
hair.  He  speaks  to  'em  sharp  in  Spanish  and  they  start  pick- 
ing up  the  money  and  pouring  it  back  in  the  bags,  that  they 
hand  over  to  the  Dutchman.  After  he's  counted  the  money 
and  given  them  a  few  dollars  apiece  he  comes  over  to  where 
Buck  and  I  are  laid  out. 

"  'Sorry  to  be  late,  gentlemen,'  says  he,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
'but  you  travelled  faster  than  I  counted  on,  and  I  had  to  get 
those  cows  out  of  the  way — must  get  them  to  the  chipped  beef 
factory,  now  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity.  I  trust,  however, 
that  my  loyal  friends  here  have  given  you  a  warm  reception.' 

"Buck  and  I  are  so  jimwhizzled  that  we  can't  say  a  word  but 
have  to  lie  there  and  watch  those  rascals  take  every  cent  of 
money  we  had,  even  our  watches.  After  the  stuff's  on  the 
pack  mules  that  they  had  for  the  express  purpose,  Pedro  came 
over  to  tell  us  goodbye.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  letting  the 
money  go  if  I  could  have  had  one  shot  at  that  one-eyed  scoun- 
drel. There  I  was  flat  on  my  back,  tied  with  six  feet  of 
rope,  while  he  stood  three  feet  away  and  nearly  grinned  his 
head  off. 

"  'Goodbye,  sefiors,'  he  says,  taking  off  his  sombrero  and 
making  a  dancing  school  bow,  'we  have  had  a  pleasant  little 
ride  together,  have  we  not  ?  Do  you  remember  that  my  share 
of  the  great  profit  was  to  be  five  fat  cows?  You  have  now 
sold  those  cows  and  cannot  pay  me.  But  I  shall  not  make  a 
law  trouble,  sefiors,  for  the  contract ;  you  shall  give  me  your 
horses  instead.' 
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"And  what  did  he  do  but  start  off  on  my  horse,  leading 
Buck's. 

"  'Good  lord!'  moans  Buck,  'are  they  going  to  hold  us  for 
ransom  or  leave  us  here  to  starve  to  death  ?' 

"  'If  you  touch  one  hair  of  our  heads,'  I  shouts,  'the  whole 
United  States  army  '11  be  here  in  two  days,  and  there  won't  be 
enough  of  you  left  to  bury!' 

"'Ah  no,  sefior!'  says  Pedro,  'We  are  most  kind  hearted; 
we  shall  give  you  water  and  food,  and  you  shall  have  a  nice 
walk  to  El  Paso.     The  walking,  it  is  fine  for  the  health.' 

"With  that  he  calls  another  Mexican  to  untie  us  and  holds 
the  gun  on  us  till  everybody's  rode  off  but  him  and  the  Ger- 
man. That  red  faced  swindler  gives  us  two  canteens,  some 
sort  of  dog  biscuit,  matches  and  a  can  of  chipped  beef. 

"  'I  give  you  this,  gentlemen,'  he  tell  us,  'so  that  you  may 
have  a  remembrance  of  how  you  made  the  great  sacrifice  to 
sell  twenty  dollar  cattle  for  forty  dollars  to  save  a  chipped 
beef  factory  which  does  not  exist.' 

"Then  he  digs  his  spurs  into  his  pony  and  then  starts  up 
the  trail,  Pedro  still  holding  the  gun  toward  us,  though  I'd 
like  to  know  what  we  could  have  done.  When  they  come  to 
the  next  turn  Pedro  stands  up  in  his  stirrups  and  yells  to  us, 
'Adios,  sefiors,  have  you  any  message  for  me  to  say  to  your 
friends  in  El  Paso  ?' 

"Buck  grabs  a  rock  but  I  hold  him  back ;  'Let  him  alone,'  I 
says,  'he's  too  far  away,  and  besides,  it'd  be  a  shame  to  spoil 
such  a  perfect  specimen.' 

"Well,  there's  not  much  more  to  tell.  There  wasn't  anything 
to  do  but  to  strike  out  for  the  border.  It  was  mighty  tough 
work,  but  we  had  the  stuff  the  German  had  given  us  and  we 
found  an  old  army  pistol  and  some  cartridges  that  one  of  the 
bandits  had  dropped  when  he  was  fighting  for  the  money. 
We  travelled  mostly  at  night,  when  the  sun  couldn't  burn  us  to 
a  crisp  and  when  we  could  guide  by  the  stars.  We  carried 
a  torch  so  the  wolves  wouldn't  bother  us  when  we  were  in  the 
rough  country,  and  pretty  soon  we  got  out  on  the  plains.  Our 
water  gave  out,  we  used  up  all  our  cartridges  shooting  rabbits 
and  coyotes,  and  we  were  both  more  dead  than  alive  when  we 
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reached  the  Rio  Grande.  There  wasn't  any  way  to  get  across 
the  river  but  to  ford  it.  I  stepped  in  a  bed  of  quicksand  and 
if  Buck  hadn't  been  there  to  pull  me  out  I  wouldn't  have  been 
here  tonight.  We  met  some  sheep  herders  on  the  other  side 
who  took  us  to  their  tents,  where  we  stayed  for  a  couple  of 
days  to  rest  up.  They  took  us  over  to  the  railroad  and  lent 
us  enough  money  to  get  to  El  Paso. 

"We  didn't  want  anybody  to  know  how  we'd  been  stung,  so 
we  kept  mum  about  the  whole  business.  Then  one  night  I 
met  a  fellow  that  had  the  same  game  worked  on  him  the  year 
before,  only  they  didn't  get  him  for  as  much  as  they  had  us 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reaching  that  slippery  Pedro 
with  a  knife,  which  little  mix  up  is  the  cause  of  Pedro's 
face  being  so  neatly  carved  up.  I  sure  would  like  to  add  a 
few  more  designs  to  it  myself.  This  other  victim  and  I  fig- 
ured that  that  one-eyed  rascal  and  his  German  friend  would 
keep  on  catching  more  suckers  if  we  didn't  show  up  the  hook, 
so  we  decided  to  let  folks  laugh  at  us  if  they  wanted  to  while 
we'd  tell  everybody  we  saw  to  be  careful  of  biting  at  any 
scheme  that's  baited  with  Mexican  cattle.  As  I  said  before, 
the  surest  sucker  is  an  old  fellow  like  me  that  ought  to  know 
better.     I  speak  from  experience,  and  I  ain't  proud  of  it." 

"Mr.  Pete,"  suggested  little  Hugh,  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
story,  "why  don't  you  make  that  general  you  paid  the  money 
to  go  catch  Pedro?" 

"Sonny,"  replied  the  old  ranchman,  "the  record  for  a  Mexi- 
can general  holding  office  at  Juarez  is  twenty-seven  days,  and 
this  one  had  been  in  twentv-five  when  I  met  him." 


SKETCHES 


TOO  FAT 

MINA  STEIN  KIRSTEIN 

Too  is  in  its  nature  a  word  expressing  something  extreme. 
To  me  the  too  in  the  clipping  expresses  extreme  tragedy  but  I 
can  well  understand  the  reporter's  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
usual  one. 

TOO  FAT  TO  SINK 

Syracuse  Man  Foiled  in  Suicide 
toy  His  Own  Weigrht 

Syracuse,  Nov.  10. — Allan  Willard, 
44,  is  too  fat  to  die.  That's  why  he's 
alive  to-day.  He  weighs  250  pounds. 
Willard  jumped  into  the  canal  and 
bystanders  thought  he  was  gone. 
They  called  the  morgue  wagon.  Wil- 
lard, however,  floated  half  a  mile  and 
was  fished  out  by  the  police. 

I  can  see  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  at  school.  He  was  always 
called  Fatty  because  he  was  a  very  rotund,  plump  little  boy 
with  pink  cheeks  and  blond  hair  slicked  back.  But  to  himself 
he  was  never  Fatty.  He  was  Hamlet,  the  melancholy  Dane; 
tall,  pale,  with  deep  circles  under  his  eyes  and  long  black  hair, 
through  which  he  ran  his  long,  nervous  fingers.  Or  he  was 
Mark  Antony,  the  beautiful,  or  even  Cassius  with  the  "lean 
and  hungry  look,"  this  latter,  rather  unpleasant  gentleman  one 
day  when  he  left  dancing-school  early  because  none  of  the  little 
girls  would  dance  with  him.     He  was  so  fat. 
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As  he  grew  older  he  grew  fatter.  At  high  school  his  nick- 
name and  his  avoirdupois  clung  to  him.  There  were  fat  boys 
on  the  foot-ball  team  but  he  was  too  flabby  for  athletics.  He 
wrote  poetry — very  bad  poetry,  fat,  self-pitying,  sentimental 
like  himself.  But  it  was  honest.  He  poured  his  soul  into  it. 
So  it  hurt  more  than  the  refusals  of  the  little  girls  at  dancing- 
school  when  the  editor  of  the  school-paper  told  him  quite 
frankly  that  it  was  sentimental,  effeminate  drivel.  He  had 
intended  being  a  litterateur.  Chesterton  was  fat  but  no  one 
made  fun  of  him.  He  didn't  know  that  Magic  had  been 
termed  Fatty's  First  Play  by  the  greatest  mocker  of  our  cen- 
tury. Chesterton  wrote  the  thoughts  of  a  mind,  the  feelings 
of  a  soul  encased  in  a  fat  body  and  no  one  thought  of  it.  He 
was  successful.  Why  could  not  he  do  what  Gilbert  Chesterton 
did?  They  took  the  courage  out  of  him  at  school  with  their 
thoughtless  teasing.  He  left  before  graduating  and  became 
a  travelling  salesman.  For  years  he  travelled  about  the  coun- 
try selling  cutlery.  In  smoking-cars,  in  offices,  in  country 
grocery  stores  he  was  cordially  greeted  as  Fatty.  And  how  he 
hated  it  all— the  ugliness  and  sordidness  of  the  routine,  the 
inevitable  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  he  had  always  to  talk 
about.  Over  and  over  the  thought  recurred  in  his  mind  that 
had  he  been  thin  they  would  not  have  called  his  poetry  senti- 
mental. "Look  at  Keats  and  Shelley  and  Byron  with  their 
slight  figures  and  their  thin  faces,"  he  thought. 

There  was  one  town  where  he  used  to  stay  with  a  friend  who 
had  a  very  beautiful  young  sister.  Fatty  fell  in  love  with  her. 
He  never  dared  tell  her  so  but  each  time  before  he  left  he 
would  send  her  a  poem  with  some  flowers.  Had  he  heard  the 
amusement  his  poems  caused  when  she  read  them  to  her 
friends  he  would  never  have  dared  to  ask  for  her  hand.  One 
day,  however,  controlling  the  fear  he  always  had  of  being  hurt, 
he  went  to  her  brother  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  the  best  way 
to  win  her.  His  friend  laughed.  "Why  Fatty,"  he  said, 
"You're  not  the  sort  of  fellow  she  would  ever  marry.  She 
wants  a  tall,  handsome,  romantic  fellow  who  will  rule  her. 
She  likes  you  well  enough  for  a  friend  and  all  that,  but  say, 
Fatty,  you're  not  a  ladies'  man,  you  know.     Look  at  vourself 
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in  the  mirror.  There's  nothing  romantic  about  you  though 
you're  a  darn  nice  fellow." 

He  did  look  in  the  mirror  and  somehow,  as  never  before,  the 
futility  of  life  struck  him.  He  would  be  romantic.  He'd 
show  them.  He'd  throw  himself  over  the  bridge  and  die  be- 
fore the  whole  crowd.  And  there  would  be  head-lines  in  the 
paper  about  "Great  Tragedy!  Mysterious  Suicide!"  It  took 
courage  to  do  it  but  he  carried  out  his  plan.  He  jumped  off 
the  bridge  at  the  noon  hour  and  all  the  crowd  saw  him, 
shrieked,  but  could  not  stop  him.  Down  he  went.  For  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  everything  seemed  chaos.  Drowning 
was  a  far  slower  process  than  he  had  thought.  Suddenly 
something  grabbed  him,  and  before  he  knew  it  there  was  a 
crowd  gathered  around  him  on  the  shore.  He  heard  a  voice 
say  "What's  the  trouble,  Fatty?     Too  light  to  sink?" 

It  was  not  kind  of  God  to  make  a  man  too  fat  to  die. 


MY  VIEW 

ELISE  NINA  STEYNE 

The  view  from  my  window  is  a  quiet  landscape  of  light  of 
shade.  The  hills  of  Amherst  in  the  distance,  a  glimpse  of 
Amherst  town,  a  mass  of  trees  with  a  church  spire  rising 
above  them,  and,  as  the  gaze  comes  nearer  home,  a  few  odd 
buildings  with  patches  of  snow  between  them.  All  this  seen 
through  the  curious  pattern  of  lines  made  by  the  three  scraggly 
poplars  which  rise  to  the  height  of  the  window  a  few  feet 
away.  It  is  curious  how  comfortably  familiar  I  feel  toward 
those  trees,  probably  because  the  view  would  not  be  itself  un- 
less divided  into  odd  polygons  by  their  thin  faggotty  branches. 
A  pleasantly  peaceful  scene  in  the  late  afternoon  sunlight  and 
shadows,  a  scene  which  is  obviously  largely  the  work  of  man 
and  from  which  man  seems  excluded.  It  will  be  nice  to  think 
of  this  view  when  I  am  away  from  college  for  good.  I  won- 
der whether  the  same  familiar  proprietary  feeling  will  come 
over  me  when  I  look  again  after  many  years  and  the  window 
belongs  to  someone  else.     I  am  afraid  the  sensation  of  strange 
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ownership  would  be  too  strong.  It  is  foolish  to  allow  oneself 
to  care  so  much  for  as  temporary  a  thing  as  the  view  from 
one's  window  at  college. 

How  peaceful  it  is!  After  all,  is  it  futile  to  care  so  much? 
I  think  of  the  red  welter  of  conflict  across  the  seas,  of  the  fever- 
ish activity  to  prepare  further  for  that  conflict.  Only  yester- 
day I  saw  young  men  in  uniform  about  the  campus,  men  who 
came  from  those  very  scenes  of  preparation.  What  a  contrast 
to  our  quiet  little  existences  they  will  soon  have  to  witness! 
Just  why,  after  all,  have  they  laid  aside  their  various  individu- 
alities as  completely  as  possible  to  become  parts  of  a  hateful 
but  necessary  system  ?  Perhaps  they  have  done  it  in  order  to 
preserve  such  views  as  mine.  All  they  have,  all  they  cherish, 
is  irretrievably  bound  up  with  peace  and  its  pursuits  and  rec- 
reations. Life  holds  nothing  better  for  them  than  what  peace 
affords.  They  are  occupied  with  the  unpleasant  preparation 
which  precedes  real  enjoyment.  They  have  left  their  homes 
and  occupations  to  fight  for  the  best  that  life  offers;  some 
may  reach  their  zenith  of  glory  when  they  meet  death  on  the 
battlefield,  while  some  may  merely  get  a  glimpse  there  of  the 
future  they  will  be  spared  to  enjoy. 

The  radiator  sputters;  I  notice  that  the  draught  from  the 
window  is  cold  and  that  it  is  getting  too  dark  to  see  distinctly. 
My  cluttered  desk  reminds  me  of  the  many  letters  to  be 
written,  the  various  tasks  to  be  finished.  I  think  of  a  man 
I  know  who  sailed  last  week;  he  must  have  landed  by  now. 
He  will  soon  be  in  the  heart  of  the  struggle;  will  I  ever  see 
him  again?  We  had  such  a  host  of  childhood  memories  in 
common;  he  had  such  a  brilliant  future  before  him.  My 
brother,  in  one  of  the  southern  training  camps  is  another  to 
whom  I  must  write.  We  used  to  play  together  so  much  more 
than  most  brothers  and  sisters.  We  had  planned  won- 
derful trips  for  next  year  when  both  were  to  be  out  of  col- 
lege, all  over  Europe,  Egypt,  the  Orient;  it  would  have 
been  glorious. 

Unconsciously  I  write  in  the  past  tense.  Has  my  friend  no 
possibility  of  a  brilliant  future ;  will  the  trip  never  material- 
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ize?  I  wonder  whether  peace,  accompanied  by  its  little  homely 
thoughts  and  interests  will  ever  return.  And  if  it  does,  will 
those  who  have  suffered  so  for  it  find  that  their  suffering  was 
not  endured  in  vain  ?  Have  the  greater  emotions  we  have  felt, 
the  greater  thoughts  we  have  discovered  come  into  existence 
only  that  we  may  return  to  the  little  homely  emotions  and 
thoughts  of  peace?  Is  peace  worth  all  the  misery  it  entails 
and  are  we,  as  parts  of  the  peace  scheme,  worth  the  sacrifice 
these  men  are  making?  The  hills  fade  into  the  twilight  and 
lights  begin  to  flicker  from  unexpected  places.  Is  the  view 
worth  the  lives  ? 


MY  SISTER 

I  watched  her  across  the  supper  table,  over  a  lake  of  glitter- 
ing glass  and  silver  and  gold,  vivacious  between  two  attentive 
officers,  while  my  mind  flew  back  to  the  time  when  we  were 
children.  I  saw  us  as  we  raced  about  the  house  at  play,  and 
once  more  felt,  in  fancy,  the  irritation  of  my  superior  years 
as  she  hopped  along  at  my  heels  declaring  the  games  I  chose 
for  myself  and  my  friends  were  suitable  for  her  also ;  I  could 
hear  her  cry,  "Me  too."  Was  that  all  she  could  learn  to  say! 
It  was  quite  provoking  to  have  such  a  baby  forever  tagging 
along  and  wailing,  "Me,  too,"  especially  when  I  had  said  dis- 
tinctly, "I  will  play  with  Florence  and  Ralph,  now."  She  was 
a  sparrow  of  a  child,  with  her  innocuous  little  chirp,  everlast- 
ingly hopping  along,  "tagging." 

But  that  was  many  years  ago,  and  I  watched  her  now  as  in 
a  dream.  I  had  been  away  for  several  months,  and  when  I 
had  mentioned,  or  thought  of  her,  it  was  as  my  "young  sister." 
This  maturely  poised  woman,  holding  her  guests,  as  so  many 
threads,  in  the  hand  of  her  sparkling  personality,  was  a 
stranger  to  me.  To  think  that  I  had  pitied  her  because  she 
seemed  imprisoned,  without  hope  of  adventure  in  the  world 
that  was  mine !  I  looked  at  my  partner.  It  was  she  who  had 
drawn  him  out,  and  now  he  was  telling  a  thrilling  tale  I  should 
have  considered  beyond  him.     She  watched  him  in  gracious 
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amusement,  brimming  with  life,  crowned  by  nature  to  be  a 
queen. 

The  man  next  me  finished  speaking.  There  was  a  murmur 
of  approval  around  the  table,  and  she,  reigning  in  the  midst  of 
her  little  court,  with  a  pat  remark  said  how  the  story  pleased 
her. 

I  was  her  sister  and  his  partner.  I  responded  quickly,  "Me, 
too." 


"THE  ETERNAL  STRANGER" 

MARION  ELLET 

"Alas,  I  cannot  stay  in  the  house,  and  home  has  become  no 
home  for  me,  for  the  eternal  stranger  calls,  he  is  going  along 
the  road." — Tagore. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  the  rustle  of  a  dead  leaf  affects 
every  one  as  it  affects  me.  I  love  the  autumn.  I  love  her 
cold,  wild  rains  and  her  naked  trees,  but  I  have  come  to  dread 
the  rustle  of  a  dead  leaf.  To  me  it  is  the  voice  of  "the  eternal 
stranger/'  half  reproachful,  half  tantalizing,  but  always  un- 
utterably sad. 

Last  night  as  I  walked  home  alone  from  the  observatory 
I  became  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment. I  had  learned  to  regard  a  certain  bright  star 
not  as  an  elusive,  almost  supernatural  thing,  but  as  alpha  in 
Aquila.  Now,  at  last,  I  was  bcoming  civilized,  sophisticated, 
tamed.  But,  with  a  sudden  flury  of  the  night  wind,  a  dead  leaf 
hurried  along  the  gravel  path.  The  rustling  sound  came  as  an 
accusing  voice  from  another  world,  reminding  me  that,  after 
all,  I  was  born  a  vagabond,  and  why  was  I  wasting  my  heri- 
tage? Tahosa  Valley  was  gay  with  her  autumn  trappings. 
Why  was  I  not  there?  The  mist  of  Indian  Summer  hung 
over  my  beloved  hills,  and  the  Kinnikinick  was  turning  red. 

Another  leaf  scurried  by,  and  I  shuddered.  I  seemed  to  feel 
"Chipmunk's"  warm  nose  on  my  hand  or  hear  the  rhythmic 
creak  of  the  saddle-girth  as  she  plodded  up  the  steep  trail.  An- 
other rustle  of  leaves!  but  the  visions  had  vanished,  leaving 
loneliness  and  restlessness  in  their  wake. 
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You  ask  me  what  all  this  means  and  I  cannot  tell.  Some 
call  it  the  wander-lust  and  some  call  it  the  voice  of  the  "eternal 
stranger. ".  If  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  vagrant  born,  then 
you  understand  all.  You,  too,  have  known  the  eternal 
stranger. 


MON  FILLEUL 

CAROLINE    KITTREDGE   ALLEN 

I  have  a  Belgian  soldier 
Who  is  far  across  the  sea, 
And  although  I've  never  seen  him 
He  corresponds  with  me. 

Sometimes  such  funny  things  he  says 
I  can't  make  out  the  sense; 
But  I  always  understand  his  thanks 
When  he  pays  me  compliments. 

Should  English  be  so  hard  for  him? 
I  write  French  beautifully; 
But  they  tell  me  'twasn't  quite  correct 
When  I  called  him  "mon  ami." 

I  send  him  smokes  and  sweaters, 
And  at  Christmas  a  surprise; 
And  he  sent  me  his  picture — 
My,  he  has  good-looking  eyes! 

He's  very  young  to  be  at  war, — 
I  worry  for  him  so; 
And  he  hasn't  seen  his  family 
Since  eighteen  months  ago. 

So  I  think  it's  my  duty 

To  be  family  pro  tern, — 

But  it  does  seem  sort  of  ancient 

When  I  have  to  sign  "marraine." 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


ON  GROWING-IN 

MINA  STEIN  KIRSTEIN 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  know  what  and  where  Blanks- 
bury  is.  We  go  to  Greenfield  and  Deerfield  and  Williams- 
burg, but  very  few  of  us  seem  to  have  felt  any  curiosity  about 
Blanksbury.  And  no  wonder.  It  is  a  small  rather  doleful 
looking  village  back  in  the  hills.  Five  or  six  generations  ago 
it  was  a  thriving  town,  priding  itself  on  the  ancestry  of  its  in- 
habitants, on  its  success  and  its  independence.  No  new  stock 
was  needed  in  Blanksbury.  Perhaps  some  member  of  the 
family  who  lived  in  other  parts  moved  there  and  married  and 
had  children,  but  no  one  who  was  not  related  to  a  pioneer 
ever  came  there.  The  inhabitants  married  each  other  until 
finally  every  one  was  a  cousin  to  every  one  else.  The  popula- 
tion dwindled.  Many  of  the  children  were  feeble-minded. 
There  are  paupers  in  Blanksbury,  and  lazy  people.  It  is  a 
decadent,  in-grown  community,  but  it  had  a  noble  purpose  in 
the  beginning.  Small  wonder  we  go  not  to  Blanksbury.  We 
do  not  need  to,  for  we  are  harboring  an  intellectual  Blanks- 
bury in  our  midst.     It  is  our  time-honored  club  system. 

In  the  beginning  the  departmental  clubs  undoubtedly  con- 
sisted of  a  few  students  who  had  shown  marked  interest  or 
ability  along  a  certain  line.  The  charter  members  were  prob- 
ably persons  who  got  together  to  discuss  less  formally,  more 
socially,  the  subjects  that  had  interested  them  in  the  classroom, 
and  in  the  study  of  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  spend  all 
the  time  that  they  wished.     These  members  probably  took  in 
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other  students  whose  interest  in  the  subject  they  knew  from 
personal  contact.  But  as  the  college  grew  it  was  impossible 
for  all  the  members  to  know  all  the  candidates,  and  many 
girls  who  were  seriously  interested  in  a  subject  were  excluded 
because  they  were  known  only  to  the  member  of  the  faculty 
who  recommended  them  and  to  the  small  minority  of  the  so- 
ciety. On  the  other  hand,  girls  who  might  do  very  good  work 
in  the  classroom,  but  who  had  no  curiosity  whatsoever  outside 
it,  were  admitted  because  they  were  well-known  and  popular. 
And  as  the  societies  grew  larger  the  percentage  of  this  type 
of  member  increased.  Girls  considered  it  rather  clever — the 
thing  to  do — to  belong  to  so  many  clubs  that  they  were  forced 
to  resign  from  one. 

Today  there  is  never  any  question  of  asking  a  girl 
whether  she  would  be  interested  in  belonging  to  a  club. 
She  is  simply  swooped  down  upon,  pinned,  taken  to  chapel, 
thereby  being  made  a  member  of  a  club  in  whose  subject  or 
purpose  she  may  have  no  interest  whatsoever,  outside  of  the 
classroom.  And  because  so  few  of  the  members  of  the  clubs 
have  active  and  specific  interest  in  them,  all  the  original  and 
suggestive  work  is  done  by  the  faculty,  and  different  members 
are  assigned  to  write  papers  on  these  topics.  In  other  clubs 
various  members  merely  give  synopses  of  reviews  which  have 
been  assigned  to  them  by  members  of  the  faculty.  And  there 
are  some  clubs  where  the  faculty  themselves  read  the  papers, 
or  where  they  plan  out  and  suggest  plays  for  the  students  to 
give.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  initiative  of  the  faculty  and 
not  of  the  students  which  controls  the  clubs.  They  are  run 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  classroom,  only  less  formally,  whereas 
they  should  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
own  choice  and  discrimination  in  doing  further  work  in  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  laid  open  to  them  in  the  classroom.  Mem- 
bership in  a  club  should  give  students  a  chance  to  try  out 
the  theories,  which  they  have  learned  in  class ;  to  form  opin- 
ions and  to  exchange  them  with  their  fellow-students,  instead 
of  merely  giving  them  the  privilege  of  sitting  by  and  listen- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  faculty,  which  they  have  already 
heard  in  the  classroom.     Without  the  criticism  of  the  faculty,. 
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however,  the  clubs  would  be  utterly  worthless.  But  the  criti- 
cism should  be  quite  frank  and  open,  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that,  "Well,  she  meant  well  and  worked  hard  and 
I  assigned  her  the  subject,  anyway."  So  long  as  the  faculty 
are  the  moving  factors  in  the  departmental  clubs,  so  long  as 
the  students  can  say  "So-and-So  told  me  to  do  this,"  there 
will  be  no  original  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  students.  And 
so  long  as  the  criticism  of  the  faculty  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  intentions  and  the  vanity  of  the  students,  it  cannot 
be  helpful  and  constructive. 

Even  less  conducive  to  original  thought  than  the  depart- 
mental clubs  are  the  so-called  honorary  societies.  That  they 
are  supposed  to  be  honorary  is  shown  not  only  by  the  opinion 
that  has  prevailed  among  the  students  until  a  short  time  ago, 
but  by  Section  II,  Article  2  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  constitu- 
tion, which  says,  "The  society  is  honorary  in  that  it  aims  to 
recognize  these  qualities"  i.  e.,  personality  and  ability  along 
executive,  literary,  dramatic  and  musical  lines — "and  because 
it  demands  a  creditable  grade  of  scholarship."  The  most  ob- 
vious fallacy  in  the  existence  of  such  societies  consisting,  when 
the  membership  is  complete,  of  fifty-five  persons  each,  is  that 
among  nearly  two  thousand  people  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
fifty  of  them  to  tell  which  of  the  others  have  the  above  men- 
tioned qualifications  to  the  highest  degree.  If  the  members 
of  the  society  were  willing  to  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
class  about  the  candidates,  this  difficulty  might  be  obviated. 
But  the  word  personality  prevents  this,  as  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  honorary  societies  feel  that  personality  means 
certain  qualities  of  attraction  which,  to  their  own  personal 
knowlege,  a  girl  possesses.  This  idea  inevitably  leads  to  grow- 
ing-in,  self-reproduction.  "We  know  what  ability  and  what 
talents  our  friends  have,  therefore  let  us  take  in  our  friends." 
As  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  society  are  too 
closely  related  by  personal  friendship,  then  the  variety  of  per- 
sonality and  the  varied  points  of  view  which  are  a  necessary 
stimulus  in  any  society  with  an  intellectual  purpose  have  been 
removed.  The  result  is  a  batting  society.  And  even  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  members  of  the  honorary  societies  to  be 
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ideally  impersonal  in  their  selection  of  members,  is  there  any 
reason  why  forty  or  fifty  people  should  set  themselves  up  to  do 
honor  to  a  girl,  who  to  be  eligible  for  membership  must  already 
have  had  honor  done  her  by  a  much  larger  part  of  the  college  ? 
Is  there  in  short  any  need  for  honorary  societies  in  Smith  Col- 
lege? 

Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  were  not  in  the  beginning  honor- 
ary societies.  Alpha  was  founded  when  the  college  was  very 
small,  when  there  was  no  college  library,  no  Forbes  Library, 
when  the  college  owned  only  some  fifteen  hundred  reference 
books;  when  there  was  no  opportunity  for  social  life  among 
students  since  they  had  no  place  to  meet  and  little  organiza- 
tion to  draw  them  together.  There  was  no  Students'  Building 
for  Dramatics ;  there  was  no  theatre  in  the  town.  There  was, 
in  short,  a  great  need  for  a  closer  relationship  between  the  so- 
cial and  the  intellectual  life  of  the  students,  and  Alpha  was 
founded  to  bridge  this  gap.  During  the  first  few  years  of  its 
existence  Alpha  took  the  place  of  the  Browsing  Room,  the 
Hampshire  Book-Shop,  the  Forbes  Library,  Division  Dra- 
matics, the  theatre,  the  lectures  and  the  departmental  clubs. 
When  the  college  grew  so  big  that  one  society  was  no  longer 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  girls  who  wished  to  have 
intellectual  and  social  companionship,  Phi  Kappa  Psi  was 
founded.  Not  until  several  years  after  the  inception  of  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  were  the  societies  placed  on  an  honorary  basis,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  that  time  President  Seelye  felt 
that  the  basis  of  admission  to  the  societies  should  not  be 
scholarship,  but  rather  a  spirit  of  service,  a  desire  for  stimu- 
lating companionship  and  a  certain  intellectual  curiosity. 
Since  this  change  in  the  basis  of  admission  has  been  made,  the 
size  of  the  college  has  increased  many  times  but  no  more  so- 
cieties have  been  formed.  And  had  any  more  been  formed  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  limit  the  number,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  honorary  societies  would  have  been  indis- 
tinguishable from  a  sorority  system. 

Since  the  forming  of  the  two  societies  and  during  the  growth 
in  the  size  of  the  college  there  has  also  been  a  change  in  the 
equipment  of  the  college.     All  of  the  needs  for  social  and  in- 
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tellectual  intercourse  which  Alpha  was  organized  to  fill  have 
been  filled  by  other  organizations.  There  is  no  longer  a  lack 
of  places  for  students  to  meet.  There  is  a  theatre  to  which 
we  may  go  and  there  are  Division  Dramatics  in  which  we  may 
take  part  ourselves.  There  are  the  athletics  which  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  purely  social  companionship  and 
there  are  the  departmental  clubs  which,  if  properly  organized, 
would  give  a  necessary  stimulus  to  the  work  outside  the  class- 
room. 

Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  have,  then,  through  no  one's  fault 
but  merely  through  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  college,  under- 
gone a  change.  The  ground  has  been  taken  away  from  be- 
neath them.  Does  it  seem  fair  then,  that  two  organizations 
which  are  inseparable  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  alumnae 
from  their  actual  college  life,  be  allowed  to  exist  after  there 
is  no  need  for  them  and  when  they  are  merely  the  source  of 
enjoyment  for  a  few  girls?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  as  long  as 
something  gives  enjoyment  to  a  few  it  should  be  allowed  to 
remain.  And  this  is  true  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  no  harm 
to  any  one.  But  it  has  been  made  very  clear  since  the  resig- 
nation of  twelve  members  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  that  there  are 
many  girls  who  feel  that  their  college  careers  have  been  fail- 
ures or  else  that  they  have  not  derived  half  as  much  benefit 
from  college  as  the}'  might  have,  merely  because  they  were 
not  members  of  one  of  these  societies.  One  senior  adviser 
said  that  she  had  had  absolutely  no  influence  over  her  fresh- 
man advisees  because  she  was  not  a  member  of  Alpha  or  Phi 
Kappa  Psi — so  has  their  prestige  and  importance  become  ex- 
aggerated in  the  mind  of  the  undergraduate.  Is  it  fair  then, 
that  an  institution  which  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  college  life  brought  inspiration  to  so  many,  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  when  there  is  no  actual  need  for  it,  and  if  it 
brings  unhappiness  to  any? 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  Blanks- 
bury  but  we  have  merely  been  tracing  history.  Both  the 
actual  Blanksbury  and  the  ingrown  system  in  our  midst, 
which  it  symbolizes,  had  splendid  beginnings.  They  were 
made  up  of  strong,  live  people,  but  self-reproduction  and  lack 
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of  competition  have  brought  them  both  to  their  downfall.  The 
way  to  bring  life  to  Blanksbury  is  not  to  commandeer  more 
first  cousins  to  mix  with  the  present  stock  and  thereby  bring 
about  new  life.  The  way  to  bring  life  to  anything  which  is 
decadent  and  ingrown  is  to  fling  open  the  door,  give  anyone 
who  wishes  to  work  the  chance  to  carry  out  his  scheme  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  the  companionship  of  his  equals  and 
the  fair  and  open  criticism  of  his  betters.  It  is  only  by  doing 
this  that  our  ingrown  club  system  will  once  more  become 
strong  and  useful. 


GOLOSHES 

CATHERINE  ALLYN 

Goloshes  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Smith  institu- 
tions. I  do  not  mean  to  give  Smith  the  entire  credit  for  the 
feminine  adoption  of  these  unsesthetic  bits  of  utility.  Indeed 
the  practice  might  easily  have  been  caught  from  sane  neighbor 
Holyoke.  The  fact  remains  that  Northampton  sidewalks  are 
clumped  upon  daily  by  thousands  of  overshoed  feet. 

The  casual  observer  may  say,  "How  sensible  to  adopt  them 
as  a  protection  from  New  England  cold  and  snow!"  To  be 
sure,  protection  was  doubtless  their  original  purpose,  but  like 
many  things  from  war-tanks  to  our  own  Paradise,  they  have 
been  diverted  from  their  primary  use. 

Their  exteriors  are  so  sombre,  so  respectable,  that  people 
instinctively  believe  that  what  they  conceal  has  the  same  de- 
gree of  propriety.  Not  so!  Within  may  be  anything  from 
Turkish  bed-room  slippers  to  tarnished  silver  pumps.  Laced 
shoes  unlaced,  button-shoes  unbuttoned,  holes  in  the  heels  of 
your  stockings, — your  overshoes  buckle  magnanimously  over 
all. 

If  your  overshoes  are  one  buckle  goloshettes,  what  can  be 
hidden  from  the  public  eye?  The  pair  that  I  have  in  mind 
gave  me  an  impression  of  dissatisfaction.  They  themselves 
had  aspired  to  be  something  higher  than  a  mere  rubber,  but 
had  grown  up  around  the  ankles,  sprouted  a  solitary  buckle, 
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and  stopped  there,  either  from  a  lack  of  energy  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  unique. 

The  two  buckle  goloshes  are  at  the  flapper  age.  They  make 
short  legs  stubbier,  and  long  legs  more  shaft-like.  Three, 
four  buckles,  up  they  go,  until  they  reach  the  seven-league  six 
bucklers.  Combine  them  with  fur  coats,  and  the  campus  seems 
overrun  with  an  army  of  pussies-in-boots. 

If  overshoes  have  from  one  to  six  buckles,  in  how  many  ways 
may  they  be  fastened?  That  question  brought  memories  of 
combinations  and  permutations,  so  I  solved  the  problem  by  ob- 
servation. There  are  two  principal  ways  to  wear  them, 
fastened  and  unfastened.  To  wear  them  wholly  undone  is  not 
beautiful,  and  I  have  found  it  painful,  for  the  buckles  bite  into 
your  leg  at  every  step  with  a  vicious  clack-clack.  Everyone 
knows  how  they  look,  ungainly,  shapeless  black  things  flopping 
along  the  ground.  My  one  buckle  pets  are  trimmer  when  un- 
fastened, but  there  is  something  pitifully  futile  in  their  mo- 
tion, like  the  gyrations  of  a  baby's  rattle  or  a  freshman  at 
song-trials. 

A  favorite  mode  of  wearing  overshoes  is  as  follows.  Fasten 
all  the  buckles  except  the  bottom  one.  I  watch  feet  with 
fascination  when  they  are  fixed  in  this  manner.  They  look 
like  witchy  bats  which  have  spread  their  wings  for  flight,  but 
have  found  a  power  stronger  than  they  which  doomed  them  to 
a  course  far  from  airy. 

Goloshes  are  homely.  I  grant  that,  but  like  most  homely 
things  they  are  useful;  they  are  hypocritical,  concealing  un- 
dreamed of  improprieties,  but  their  charity  is  undisputed; 
they  are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  their  wearers,  but  they 
murmur  not ;  plodding  along  so  humbly  they  have  warmed  our 
feet,  the  warmth  has  risen,  and  has  made  our  hearts  glow  to- 
wards these  trusty  friends. 


"SALLY  ANNE  GIBBS,  YOU  AND  I" 

MARY  LINCOLN 

Now  Sally  Anne  Gibbs  was  an  average  girl 
Even  as  you  and  I ; 

She  came  from  a  town  neither  large  nor  small, 
And  she  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  at  all 
What  college  was  like,  when  in  the  fall 
She  kissed  her  family  good  bye. 

She'd  been  told  a  lot  of  interesting  things 

Even  as  you  and  I. 

So  with  Father's  advice  still  fresh  in  her  ears, 

And  Mother's  last  words  to  quiet  her  fears, 

She  set  off  quite  bravely,  and  smiled  through  her  tears 

Resolved  to  do  or  to  die! 

A  letter  had  come  from  a  junior  at  Smith, 

Sally  Anne  didn't  know  why. 

She  thought  that  the  girl  must  have  made  a  mistake 

But  her  counsel  seemed  wise — 'Twas  to  keep  wide  awake, 

And  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  things  at  stake. 

Sally  decided  to  try. 

She  arrived  a  bit  late,  a  bit  dusty  and  tired; 

Likewise  did  you  and  I. 

The  day  was  as  hot  as  a  day  here  can  be; 

A  huge  crowd  of  girls,  but  not  one  did  she  see 

The  least  bit  familiar — or  anxious  to  be; 

Not  even  you  or  I. 

0,  what  can  express  that  first  awful  week 

It's  useless  for  one  to  try. 

Our  Sally  Anne  Gibbs  met  girls  by  the  score; 

Each  time  she  went  out  she  met  a  few  more. 

She  fixed  up  her  room;  she  bought  out  the  store; 

She  couldn't  pass  anything  by. 
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Sally  Anne  Gibbs  has  been  here  six  months; 
As  long  as  you  and  I. 
She's  much  wiser  now  in  an  average  way ; 
She  studies  a  bit  when  she  thinks  it  will  pay; 
But  a  part  of  each  day  must  be  put  into  play. 
"Ditto,"  say  you  and  I. 

Her  chapel  attendance  is  not  good — nor  bad. 
(She  needs  lots  of  sleep  you  see!) 
In  most  of  her  studies  her  marks  are  but  fair; 
But  why  should  she  worry  as  long  as  she's  there? 
Mid-years  are  over!     They  did  cause  a  scare 
Even  to  you  and  me. 

But  Sally  Anne  Gibbs,  being  an  average  girl 
Even  as  you  and  I, 

Has  an  average  chance  for  a  great  change  of  mind. 
Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  year  you  will  find 
Three  girls  in  this  college,  that  won't  be  behind. 
Sally  Anne,  you  and  I. 


REVIEWS 


The  Old  Huntsman  and  Other  Poems.  By  Siegfried  Sassoon. 
New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

Renasence.  By  Edna  Vincent  Millay.  New  York:  The 
Mitchell  Kennerley  Company. 

Songs  of  the  Fields.  By  Francis  Ledwidge.  New  York: 
Duffield  and  Company. 

Every  word  from  the  trenches  is  received  with  respect  and 
interest  by  those  of  us  who  are  far  from  the  firing  line.  We 
are  intensely  curious  about  the  life  "over  there."  "What  do 
the  men  think  about?"  we  ask.  "Can  they  think  of  anything 
but  misery  and  discomfort?"  Siegfried  Sassoon's  poetry  can 
answer  such  questions.  His  poems  of  the  war  are  realistic 
and  seemingly  faithful  reports  of  trench  life.  He  writes  of 
the  mud  and  the  rats  and  the  cold,  as  well  as  of  the  bursting 
shells,  the  delirium  of  the  wounded,  and  the  commonplace  of 
death.  In  "Stand  To,  Good  Friday  Morning"  the  soldier 
prays  for  a  wound  only  to  take  him  out  of  it  all.  At  another 
time  he  reflects : 

"Five  miles   of   stodgy  clay  and  freezing   sludge, 
And  everything  but  wretchedness  forgotten. 
To-night  he's  in  the  pink;  but  soon  he'll  die. 
And  still  the  war  goes  on;  he  don't  know  why." 

But  this  is  a  mood  and  Sassoon  does  not  leave  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  most  characteristic  one.  The  poet,  through  all 
the  din,  maintains  a  secret  music  within  him.  He  could  see 
"beauty  garlanded  in  Hell."  The  mystic  finds  God  in  the 
battle  as  he  had  found  Him  in  the  lonely  fields.  The  soldier 
sees  his  friends  die,  but  finds  them  and  himself  ennobled  by 
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the  struggle.  "Absolution,"  perhaps,  expresses  as  well  as  any- 
other  poem,  deep  conviction  in  the  value  of  the  fight.  It  be- 
gins : 

"The  anguish  of  the  earth  absolves  our  eye- 
Till  beauty  shines  in  all  that  we  can  see. 
War  is  our  scourage ;  yet  war  has  made  us  wise, 
And  fighting  for  our  freedom,  we  are  free." 

With  his  war  poems  are  others  that  do  not  reflect  this  ex- 
perience at  all.  These  are  not  very  interesting  on  the  whole. 
They  are  accurate  descriptions  of  people  and  places  and  of  his 
own  moods.  But  nothing  sounds  new.  None  of  his  words  are 
unusual.  His  sentiments  are  orthodox  and  praiseworthy,  but 
one  feels  that  the  very  same  sentiments  have  been  expressed 
before  in  the  very  same  words.  There  are  few  lines  one 
would  like  to  remember,  few  illuminating  ideas.  The  poems 
from  the  trenches  perhaps  have  the  same  lack  of  originality. 
They  also  may  be  little  more  than  truthful  reports  of  facts. 
But  in  this  case  the  facts  are  of  value.  They  show  the  worth 
of  the  commonplace  man.  He  may  not  have  remarkable 
talents,  but  in  the  war  his  steadfastness  has  been  of  no  little 
importance.  And  to  such  a  man  Sassoon  gives  his  due : 

"But  the  kind  common  ones  that  I  despised, 

(Hardly  a  man  of  them  I'd  want  as  a  friend), 

What  stubborn-hearted  virtues  they  disguised! 

They  stood  and  played  the  hero  to  the  end, 

Won  gold  and  silver  medals  bright  with  bars, 

And   marched    resplendent   home   with    crowns    and   stars." 

Very  different  from  'The  Old  Huntsman  and  Other  Poems" 
is  the  verse  of  "Renascence."  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  writes  nothing  of  the  war.  She  does 
not  attempt  to  study  human  nature  in  general.  Her 
poetry  is  the  expression  of  her  own  experience,  the  record  of 
her  reaction  in  the  world,  her  personal  struggles  to  under- 
stand the  universe.  Her  lines  are  not  always  smooth.  The 
"I"  is  very  prominent.  Her  rhyming  is  often  crude,  and  her 
conclusions  are  not  unusual.  Others  have  reached  them  be- 
fore, but  she  has  not  gone  the  way  marked  out  for  her  by 
others.     She  has  chosen  her  own  approach,  and  therefore  her 
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poems  have  a  freshness  and  originality  which  is  missing  in 
Sassoon's  work.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Sassoon's  sentiments 
are  as  genuine  as  hers,  but  his  thoughts  arrange  themselves  in 
conventional  patterns.  They  are  too  familiar.  Miss  Millay 
does  not  employ  the  usual  methods  of  expression.  Her  words, 
her  thoughts  reflect  her  own  personality  which  is  startlingly 
original,  and  possesses  great  strength  and  vitality. 

"Renascence,"  the  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  the  collec- 
tion, is  perhaps  the  best  one  in  it.  It  is  an  old  experience,  but  it 
is  made  new  and  given  added  significance  by  intense  thought 
and  imagination.  It  suggests  the  primitive  and  the  funda- 
mental. It  holds  the  reader,  from  the  first  lines  to  the  last,, 
which  end: 

"But  East  and  West  will  pinch  the  heart 
That  cannot  keep   them  pushed   apart; 
And  he  whose  soul  is  flat — the  sky- 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by." 

In  none  of  the  poems  does  Miss  Millay  express  merely  a 
wayward  mood.  She  always  has  something  to  say.  "The  Sui- 
cide" and  "Bluebird"  are  both  arresting,  and  even  in  "The 
Tavern"  the  poet  explains  her  strange  whim.  In  it  she  says 
that  she  will  build  a  tavern  where  "grey-eyed  people"  may 
rest.  She  describes  the  house  and  speaks  of  the  care  she  will 
take  of  it.  Most  poets  would  end  it  there,  but  she  does  not. 
She  adds  another  verse : 

"Aye,  'tis  a  curious  fancy — 
But  all  the  good  I  know 
Was  taught  me  out  of  two  grey  eyes 
A  long  time  ago." 

But  if  Sassoon  needs  imagination  and  Miss  Millay  lacks 
finish,  the  poetry  of  Francis  Ledwidge  errs  in  neither  respect. 
"Songs  of  the  Fields"  are  what  their  name  suggests — musi- 
cal, of  the  country.  They  were  written  before  the  war  and 
they  express  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world. 
Ledwidge  was  an  Irish  peasant.  He  did  not  write  in  a  sophis- 
ticated fashion  of  pastoral  joys.  His  whole  life  was  in  the 
fields  he  described.  He  wrote  not  of  nature  in  the  abstract, 
but  of  the  meadowsweet  he  saw,  the  south  wind  he  felt,  the 
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blackbird's  song  which  he  knew  and  loved  more  than  any- 
other.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  his  closeness  to  truth  in 
"Evening  in  February"  with  Gray's  Elegy". 

"The  windy  evening  drops  a  grey 
Old  eyelid  down  across  the  sun. 
The    last   crow   leaves    the    ploughman's    way 
And  happy  lambs  make  no  more  fun." 

This  is  imaginative  but  not  sentimental.  He  has  a  healthy, 
keen  enjoyment  of  everything  and  he  never  feels  that  any  one 
or  anything 

"leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 

Knowledge  and  faithfulness  to  truth  can  not  explain  his 
work.  His  sensibility  to  color  and  sound,  his  appreciation  of 
fine  shades  of  difference,  his  extraordinary  gift  of  expression, 
must  be  the  products  of  an  imagination  not  given  to  most 
men.  "The  lidless  eye  of  noon"  and  "breezes  honed  on  ice- 
bergs" are  phrases  characteristic  of  his  writing.  But  only  a 
quotation  can  show  the  rhythm  and  beauty  of  a  poem.  The 
first  verse  of  "To  My  Best  Friend"  is  one  example : 

"I  love  the  wet-lipped  wind  that  stirs  the  hedge 
And  kisses  the  bent  flowers  that  drooped  for  rain, 

That  stirs  the  poppy  on  the  sun-burned  ledge 
And  like  a  swan  dies  singing  without  pain. 

The  golden  bees  go  buzzing  down  to  stain 
The  lilies'  frills  and  the  blue  harebell  rings, 

And  the  sweet  blackbird  in  the  rainbow  sings." 

The  poems  are  not  mere  description,  however.  They  reflect 
his  own  experience — his  friendships,  his  gains  and  his  losses, 
his  fears  and  his  musings  about  the  world.  He  did  not  have  a 
shallow  optimism.  Much  of  his  poetry  shows  an  underlying 
melancholy  that  comes  from  the  realization  of  an  infinite 
power,  an  unknown  destiny  which  man  cannot  fathom  and 
control.  But  for  all  these  moods  and  thoughts  the  fields  were 
a  setting.  It  was  given  him  to  find  wisdom  not  in  a  restless 
search  into  the  meaning  of  the  universe,  but  in  the  apprecia- 
tion and  interpretation  of  his  own  countryside.  And  so  it  is, 
that,  though  he  was  killed  in  the  war  last  July,  still  a  young 
man,  who  felt  that  he  had  his  best  work  to  do,  one  does  not 
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altogether  regret  it.  He  has  not  gone  leaving  nothing  behind 
him.  He  joined  the  British  army  because,  as  he  wrote  him- 
self, he  felt  that  it  "stood  between  Ireland  and  an  enemy 
common  to  our  civilization  and  I  would  not  have  her  say  that 
she  defended  us  while  we  did  nothing  at  home  but  pass  reso- 
lutions/'* This  civilization  which  meant  so  much  to  him  is 
reflected  in  his  poetry,  and  his  poetry  we  have.  The  war 
cannot  kill  it.  To  quote  from  Lord  Dunsany's  introduction 
to  the  "Songs  of  the  Fields" :  "When  they  have  read  through 
the  profounder  poets,  and  seen  the  problem  plays,  and  studied 
all  the  perplexities  that  puzzle  man  in  the  cities,  the  small 
circle  of  readers  that  I  predict  for  him  will  turn  to  Ledwidge 
as  to  a  mirror  reflecting  beautiful  fields,  as  to  a  very  still  lake 
rather  on  a  very  cloudless  evening."  Now,  even  more  than  in 
the  days  before  the  war  when  this  was  written,  it  is  possible 
to  appreciate  the  "very  still  lake."  It  can  reflect  the  world 
more  truly  than  a  turbid  sea. 

*  "Francis  Ledwidge"  by  Lewis  Chase  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
January. 

J.  W.  T. 


EDITORIAL 


Among  the  experiments  in  the  college  this  year  the  inter- 
collegiate debate  deserves  as  high  consideration  as  certain  re- 
adjustments brought  about  by  the  war,  and  should  receive 
more  serious  notice  than  the  note-room  chatter  about  the  Cam- 
pus Cat.  Until  recently  debating  has  not  had  a  "place  in  the 
sun"  at  Smith.  A  brief  survey  of  other  colleges  reveals  the 
fact  that  in  many  institutions  the  big  debates  excite  as  much 
attention  as  our  big  basket  ball  games  and  the  athletics  in 
men's  colleges.  After  all,  debating  is  as  important  in  its  sphere 
as  basketball.  Mental  calisthenics  are  as  necessary  to  the  mind 
as  physical  exercise  to  the  body.  Mental  stagnation  is 
furthered  at  Smith  because  of  a  lack  of  organized  discussion. 
This  has  a  two-fold  origin,  first,  our  prevailing  system  of  lec- 
ture courses  has  proved  a  brain  saving  device  for  the  student, 
and,  secondly,  our  loosely  organized  club  system  has  not  pro- 
vided the  desired  intellectual  stimulation.  With  the  increas- 
ing size  of  classes  and  the  limited  number  of  professors  the 
lecture  course  is  inevitable.  But  a  permanent  remedy  may  be 
found  by  the  supplementation  of  our  club  system  by  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  debating  as  a  college  activity.  For  debat- 
ing is  an  unfailing  stimulus  to  mental  awakeness. 

Popular  conception  has  heretofore  ranked  college  debating 
with  High  school  oratory  as  a  stereotyped  activity  bound  by 
red  tape.  But  the  necessities  of  a  certain  amount  of  formality 
may  readily  be  seen.  In  this  activity  as  in  literature  or  art  it 
is  essential  to  learn  the  fundamental  rules  before  breaking 
away  from  the  conventions.  Undergraduates  of  this  institu- 
tion are  so  unused  to  discussing  anything  beyond  the  ordinary 
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table-talk  of  the  Campus  Dining  room  that  at  first  prescribed 
rules  must  be  laid  down  for  them. 

Last  Fall  the  College  voted  to  support  the  intercollegiate 
debate.  But  we  promise  and  forget  with  facility  at  Smith. 
Our  pledges  to  Dr.  Goldthwait  needed  the  jog  and  reminder  of 
a  mass  meeting  to  divert  us  from  the  ways  of  the  slacker.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  College  that  out  of  nearly  two  thousand 
students  only  twenty-two  expressed  a  willingness  to  try  out 
for  the  debate. 

Our  reluctance  to  enter  the  conflict  likewise  divulged  our 
ignorance  and  lack  of  keenness  to  make  the  most  of  a  good 
opportunity  For  without  doubt  the  individual  gains  much 
through  debating  training : — poise,  facility  in  speaking,  alert- 
ness, and  method  by  which  to  think  out  logically  a  vital  prob- 
lem. That  the  students  of  Smith  have  not  had  enough  oppor- 
tunity or  energy  to  gain  the  requisites  for  effective  public 
speaking  is  evidenced  by  the  criticism  inspired  by  the  un- 
deniably poor  oratory  of  our  alumnae.  Without  the  ability  to 
speak  forcefully  we  cannot  be  100%  effective.  In  a  world 
such  as  we  live  in  today  good  delivery  is  one  of  the  essential 
assets  of  a  well-trained  woman.  Debating,  especially  pre- 
paration for  the  intercollegiate  lists,  gives  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  us  of  the  present  Smith  generation  to  become  trained  in 
speaking. 

The  debate  now  under  way  is  of  especial  significance.  It 
gives  us  our  first  chance  to  support  our  Alma  Mater  in  a  con- 
test with  other  colleges.  We  are  seeing  Smith  make  her  start 
in  intercollegiate  debating.  On  the  loyal  support  of  each  in- 
dividual depends  the  success  of  the  team  chosen  to  represent 
the  college.  We  are  participating  for  the  first  time  in  a 
wholesome  competition  with  other  colleges.  We  should  be- 
come more  united  with  them  by  our  common  interest  in  the 
vital  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 


A  HEALTHFUL  PLACE 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl.  She  was  a  nice 
healthy  little  girl  and  she  lived  with  her  nice  healthy  family 
in  the  middle  of  a  big  city.  In  the  city  were  many  foreigners, 
and  besides  the  foreigners  there  were  other  people  who  had 
come  from  the  country  and  small  towns  to  seek  knowledge 
and  wealth  and  sensation.  Many  of  them  were  socialists  or 
anarchists,  they  talked  about  free  speech  and  free  love.  They 
wrote  poems  that  had  no  poetry  in  them  and  they  believed 
that  children  should  be  taught  by  never  being  taught  at  all. 
The  little  girl  and  her  family  heard  these  people  talk.  The 
family  were  ordinarily  intelligent.  They  had  always  lived  in 
the  city  and  they  did  not  seek  the  new  for  the  sake  of  its  new- 
ness. They  were  inclined  to  stand  by  the  old.  They  believed 
that  that  which  had  been  tested  by  history  should  be  con- 
sidered valuable  until  it  was  proved  otherwise.  So  when 
they  heard  all  those  about  them  talking  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
the  divorce  question,  they  felt  very  sad.  "These  people  are 
not  really  trying  to  think,"  they  said,  "they  are  just  eager  for 
excitement  and  sensation.  They  have  little  mentality  and 
they  are  trying  to  be  clever."  The  little  girl  used  to  hear  her 
family  arguing  these  questions  with  visitors.  She  was  inter- 
ested in  it  all,  and  she  thought  her  family  very  wise. 

So  the  little  girl  grew  up  in  the  city,  and  when  she  gradu- 
ated from  school,  her  family  said,  "Now  we  must  send  her 
away  from  here  to  college.  She  must  not  go  to  a  college  in 
the  city  where  everyone  is  a  fanatic  about  something  and 
where  the  students  all  look  sickly."  So  they  sent  her  to  a  col- 
lege in  New  England.  "It  will  be  good  for  her  to  have  four 
years  of  New  England  life,"  they  said,  "where  people  have 
some  respect  for  the  past,  where  everything  is  not  absolutely 
new.  And  we  have  seen  the  girls  from  this  college.  They 
are  nice,  healthy,  intelligent  girls.  They  do  not  wear  freak- 
ish clothes,  and  discuss  birth-control." 
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So  the  little  girl  went  to  the  college  in  New  England.  She 
studied  Greek  and  Latin  and  Mathematics.  She  read  the 
works  of  Pope  and  Johnson  and  Shakespeare.  She  wondered 
what  people  had  been  doing  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
Everything  which  had  gone  before  was  so  much  better.  Why 
did  people  write  at  all  now,  when  that  which  was  worth  say- 
ing had  already  been  said  ?  She  loved  the  elms  of  the  college 
campus.  The  trees  she  had  known  best  were  the  young  pop- 
lars they  plant  along  new  suburban  avenues.  She  liked  the 
pre-Revolutionary  white  houses.  Where  she  lived  every 
house  had  been  built  within  the  last  ten  years. 

But  this  little  girl  liked  to  talk.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  talk  about  politics  and  the  tariff  and  the  war.  She  knew 
very  little  about  them,  but  still  she  could  keep  a  conversation 
going  if  the  other  person  knew  something  too.  But  at  college 
when  she  began  to  talk  about  the  war  no  one  answered  her. 
They  all  hemmed  and  hawed  and  said,  "How  terrible,"  and 
then  they  would  say,  "My  dear,  speaking  of  democrats,  Phil's 
father  is  running  for  Congressman.  He's  an  awfully  nice 
man.  I  hope  he  gets  it."  She  tried  to  start  discussion  about 
anything  at  all,  but  the  girls  either  tamely  agreed  with  her 
or  said,  "I  don't  think  so,  but  I'd  rather  not  discuss  it." 

Meanwhile  the  little  girl  was  still  reading  the  classics  and 
marveling  at  their  perfection.  But  once  in  a  while  she  would 
pick  up  a  new  novel  or  magazine  and  she  found  she  enjoyed 
these  more  than  the  classics.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself  for 
this.  She  didn't  like  to  admit  it  to  anyone,  but  it  was  true  all 
the  same. 

Several  times  she  saw  things  about  the  college  she  didn't 
like.  She  thought  of  new  plans,  of  changing  customs  which 
would  improve  scholarship  and  increase  college  spirit.  But 
when  she  made  a  suggestion  to  anyone,  the  other  person 
always  answered,  "That's  rather  destructive,  don't  you  think? 
Isn't  it  better  to  try  reform  rather  than  revolution?"  Or 
some  one  else  would  say,  "The  college  has  done  much  for  you 
and  me.     Why  criticise  it?     Nothing  can  be  perfect." 

And  so  for  four  years  the  little  girl  went  to  that  college. 
She  joined    clubs  and  she    worked    on    committees,  and    she 
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studied  more  Greek  and  Latin.  At  last  one  day  she  gradu- 
ated, Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Summa  Cum  Laude.  Her  family  all 
came  to  see  her  graduate.  They  watched  her,  in  her  girlish 
white  dress,  sitting  with  a  hundred  others  in  girlish  white 
dresses,  all  of  them  plump  and  rosy,  with  good  complexions 
and  pretty  hair.  "It  does  us  good  to  see  all  these  sweet  young 
things,"  they  said,  "such  a  relief  after  the  terrible  freaks  you 
see  in  the  city." 

But  when  the  sweet  young  girl  went  home,  she  packed  away 
her  diploma  and  her  white  dress.  She  put  on  a  standardized 
costume  and  went  to  do  picket  duty  in  Washington.  She  told 
her  family  that  everyone  who  supported  the  war  was  a  mur- 
derer and  that  marriage  was  an  outworn  institution.  She 
was  put  in  prison  for  urging  newly  enlisted  soldiers  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  to  invite  the  Kaiser  to  come  over  to 
America.  And  her  family  looked  on  helplessly  and  said,  "We 
made  a  mistake  when  we  sent  our  daughter  to  that  college. 
We  thought  it  was  a  conservative  and  sensible  institution. 
But  it  has  given  her  these  radical  ideas.  It  is  an  anarchistic 
place.  We  shall  send  our  other  daughters  to  the  college  here 
in  the  city."     And  the  family  were  right. 

J.  W.  T. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


One  interesting  phenomenon  of  college  life  is  The  Rumor, 
and  this,  unlike  clubs  and  classes  and  dramatics  and  Com- 
mencements, seems  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  the  war — except 
perhaps  in  that  the  war  supplies  it  with  new  and  manifold  sub- 
jects. The  most  popular  subject,  however,  continues  to  be 
official  action — for  example,  there  will  be  no  Easter  vacation ; 
or,  there  will  be  six  weeks  vacation.  Just  how  these  divergent 
opinions  arose  is  doubtful — perhaps  some  one  was  told  that  a 
girl  overheard  in  the  Registrar's  office  that  the  President  was 
away: — he  might  be  in  Washington,  and  if  there,  why,  and 
might  it  not  be  to  arrange  with  Mr.  McAdoo,  and  if  transpor- 
tation was  so  bad How  much  was  overheard,  and  how 

much  the  girl  who  did  the  overhearing  added,  is  hard  to  say — 
moreover  the  numerous  hands  through  which  the  story  subse- 
quently passed,  all  added  their  own  artistic  touches  before  it 
took  its  comparatively  stable  and  consistent  form.  And  yet 
there  it  is  now.  No  basis  of  fact  or  knowledge  is  at  all  neces- 
sary— usually  the  officials  whose  intentions  are  thus  so  skil- 
fully interpreted  in  rumors  get  their  first  knowledge  of  their 
intentions  when  they  hear  the  rumors.  This  they  always  do, 
for  no  telegram  travels  with  such  speed  as  the  official  rumor, 
and  no  census-taker  with  such  thoroughness.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  rumor  is  a  more  choice  specimen — a  "rara  avis/' 
which  flaunts  its  resplendent  plumage  for  a  while,  but  owing 
to  its  exotic  nature  is  soon  killed  in  the  frosty  air  of  com- 
mon-sense. For  example,  what  can  surpass  in  ingenuity  and 
wealth  of  imagination  this  delightful  extravagance?  Nine- 
teen-eighteen,  instead  of  having  a  Commencement  is  to  give  a 
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large  Red  Cross  benefit,  at  which  Galli-Curci,  touched  by  our 
patriotic  spirit  is  coming  to  offer  her  services  gratis.  College 
girls  are  accused  of  prosaicness,  of  lack  of  independence — and 
yet  such  a  rumor  certainly  suggests  a  rather  poetical  mind, 
working  energetically  away  from  all  accepted  and  common- 
place grounds. 

Of  the  rumor  family,  but  more  intensely  personal  is  The 
Gist.  Many  gists  concern  themselves  with  rather  ordinary 
doings  of  the  faculty,  which  seem  remarkable  because  of  the 
intensely  accurate  observation  under  which  that  body  of  offi- 
cials are  held.  These  gists  have  a  pleasing  outlet  in  the  senior 
songs,  which  concern  themselves  with  who  has  gone  to  the 
faculty  meeting,  and  why.  The  delight  with  which  such 
sallies  are  greeted  seem  to  indicate  a  warm  and  friendly  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  students — a  thing  highly  to  be  com- 
mended to  counteract  the  cold  and  impersonal  air  of  the  class- 
room. The  extent  and  importance  of  these  gists  was  so  fully 
realized,  that  an  up-to-date  and  considerate  group  of  students 
created  the  Campus  Cat  to  be — among  other  things — the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  gist. 

One  is  familiar  with  the  abuse  or  disapproval  which  rumor 
incurs,  because  it  does  undeniably  spread  misinformation. 
And  yet  there  is  another  side.  How  delightfully  mysterious 
is  an  idea  which  comes  into  being  from  no  apparent  source, 
and  which  meets  no  visible  fate.  We  may  trace  and  analyze 
to  our  hearts'  content,  and  yet  at  the  end,  we  must  say  of  the 
rumor,  as  Omar  Khayyam  said  of  his  nightingale : 

"Ah  whence 

Ah  whence,  and  whither  flown?" 

A.  D.  S. 

As  it  takes  all  sorts  and  kinds  to  make  a  world,  so  it  takes 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  writers  to  make  a  college  magazine, — 
little  writers  and  big  writers, — reactionaries  and  visionaries, 
those  who  write  merely  because  something  has  to  be  written 
and  those  whose  poems,  stories  or  editorials  of  today  give 
promise  that  their  authors  will  be  the  poets,  novelists  or  edi- 
tors of  the  future.     It  is  impossible  to  generalize  about  under- 
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graduate  work, — one  cannot  say  that  this  month  the  Ex- 
changes are  good  and  that  last  month  they  were  bad,  or  that 
none  of  them  is  as  good  as  they  all  ought  to  be.  One  can  look 
only  for  general  tendencies  in  expression,  for  those  poems  and 
articles  which  seem  salient  or  which  are  more  mature,  or 
which  give  evidence  of  sincere  and  careful  thinking. 

Among  the  most  interesting  stories  of  this  month  are  "Gus- 
tavo" in  The  Trinity  College  Record,  "Le  Bonhomme  Noel,"  in 
The  Cornell  Era,  "Revelation"  in  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 
"The  Virtuous  Adventure,"  in  The  Taper,  and  "The  Gentle- 
man" in  The  Radcliffe  Magazine.  "The  Slacker"  in  The 
Packer  Current  Items  has  exceptionally  well-written  dialogue. 

There  are  not  many  poems  this  month  but  a  few  are  worthy 
of  mention.  Among  these  are  "Drumbeats,  1917,"  and  "To  a 
Little  Immigrant  Girl"  in  The  Radcliffe  Magazine,  "Tranquili- 
ty" in  The  Wells  College  Chronicle,  "Waiting"  in  The  Tattler, 
and  "After  the  War"  in  The  Sepiad,  which  we  shall  quote  here 
in  full : 

"Mist  of  the  twilight  to  shield  and  encurtain 
Hand  that  clasps  hand,  and  eyes  that  implore; 

One  star,  the  witness  of  love's  faltered  promise — 
'I  will  come  back  to  you — after  the  war!' 

Humming  of  bees  over  heat-laden  meadows; 

Gleaning  of  harvest,  and  birds  on  the  wing; 
Snow-silent  coldness  that  warms  into  beauty; 

Summer — and   autumn — and   winter — and   spring. 

Mist  of  the  twilight  of  dull  desolation; 

One  star,  the  pledge  of  a  promise  of  yore; 
Pledge  of  a  hope  that  has  paled  to  a  memory — 

'I  will  come  back  to  you — after  the  war.'  " 

E.  S.  M. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  AN  EXTERNE? 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  after  college?  This  question  is 
much  harder  to  answer  now  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Then, 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  possible,  post-collegiate  specialization 
seemed  to  offer  a  satisfactory  solution,  particularly  along  the 
lines  of  business,  teaching,  and  social  work.  Many  seemed 
content  with  an  "at  home,"  or  regarded  marriage  as  the  great 
finality.  But  the  war  has  changed  all  that:  today  we  are  im- 
pelled by  an  unrest — a  passionate  eagerness  for  activity  with 
a  definite  purpose.  Short-sighted  though  it  may  seem,  most 
of  us  are  loth  to  spend  more  than  our  four  collegiate  years  in 
taking  in,  when  the  cry  of  the  present  is  for  givng  out.  And 
"at  home,"  even  with  a  few  afternoons  a  week  devoted  to  re- 
lief or  charity  really  does  not  give  one  the  feeling  of  getting 
anywhere.  Nor  is  marriage  by  most  of  us,  "war-brides"  or 
not,  regarded  as  the  end  of  individuality  and  occupation  out- 
side the  home.  If  one  cannot  afford  a  maid  the  chances  are 
that  the  home  is  not  large  enough  to  require  constant  atten- 
tion, and  if  one  is  independent  of  household  duties  the  result 
is  the  same — some  time,  at  least  for  outside  pursuits. 

"Naturally  we  all  want  to  do  our  bit,  but  most  of  us  cannot 
go  to  France,  nor  can  many  of  us  afford  to  enter  upon  activi- 
ties created  by  the  exigencies  of  war  which  will  later  leave  us 
to  start  afresh  at  the  bottom. 

"There  is  one  field,  however,  which  satisfies  many  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  present  situation — the  field  of  social 
work.     It  is  a  melancholy  platitude  that  the  most  distressing 
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aspect  of  war  is  the  social  disorder  arising  afterward.  There 
is  hardly  a  social  maladjustment  existing  in  normal  times 
which  will  not  confront  us  in  aggravated  form  during  and 
after  the  war.  Poverty,  alcoholism,  disease,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, are  some  of  the  problems  dealt  with  in  normal  times  by 
the  various  social  agencies,  either  general  or  specialized,  so 
that  training  with  any  one  of  them  is  an  asset  in  times  of  war 
as  well  as  in  peace.  Certain  of  the  specialized  branches  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  cope  with  the  after-war  conditions.  Work- 
ers trained  by  organizations  dealing  exclusively  with  child 
problems  will  be  in  demand  both  here  and  "over  there";  for 
here  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  welfare  of  the  coming 
generation,  and  there  the  ravages  of  war  must  in  so  far  as 
possible  be  repaired  for  those  children  whose  homes  have  been 
disrupted,  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  and  who  have 
forgotten  how  to  play.  The  war-babies  and  problems  of 
juvenile  delinqency  as  well  as  the  ever-present  poverty  will 
need  increasing  attention.  We  can  hope  that  alcoholism  will 
be  cut  off  at  its  source  instead  of  treated  in  its  effects,  but  this 
may  be  prematurely  optimistic.  Medical  social  workers  will  be 
more  than  ever  in  demand  particularly  in  the  fields  of  tubercu- 
losis, venereal  disease,  and  physical  handicap  from  loss  of 
limbs,  etc.  through  the  war.  And  that  offshoot  which  is  the 
most  recent  and  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  the  special- 
ized forms — psychiatric  social  work — is  destined  to  play  no 
small  part  in  our  social  reorganization. 

"Before  long  reconstruction  hospitals  will  have  been  estab- 
lished in  our  largest  centers,  for  treatment  and  reeducation 
of  those  soldiers  unfitted  by  the  war  to  engage  in  their  former 
occupations.  It  is  estimated  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
cases  will  be  those  of  the  various  war  neuroses  or  "shell- 
shock."  After-care  and  supervision,  both  of  the  soldiers  and 
of  their  families,  when  necessary,  is  part  of  the  reconstruction 
program.  Here  lies  the  call  for  specialized  workers  in  a  field 
where  generally  trained  or  untrained  workers  will  find  them- 
selves unable  adequately  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

"To  this  end — the  training  of  psychiatric  social  workers — 
the  Psychopathic  Hospital  in  Boston   offers  a  unique  course 
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upon  the  completion  of  which  the  student  should  be  prepared 
for  similar  service  in  other  agencies  requiring  psychiatric 
social  workers.  This  course  covers  eight  months  of  full-time 
service.  It  includes  in  general,  active  field-work,  supplement- 
ed by  reading,  lectures,  preparation  of  reports,  familiarization 
with  hospital  organization,  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  medi- 
cal staff,  and  visits  to  other  social  agencies.  The  training  is 
broad  and  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  and 
intensive.  The  "externe,"  for  so  the  student-worker  is  desig- 
nated, is  assigned  for  various  periods  to  syphilis  service,  em- 
ployment investigation,  follow-up-work  connected  with  the 
Out-Patient  Department,  clinic  management,  as  well  as  her 
continuous  case  work  with  its  attendant  record-keeping.  To 
those  undergraduates  who  want  the  vital  satisfaction  of  doing 
something  as  well  as  learning  to  do  something  more  this 
course  offers  a  tempting  answer  to  the  after-college  question. 
Another  point  in  its  favor  particularly  at  this  time  of  rigid 
economy,  is  the  fact  that  no  tuition  fee  is  required.  It  is  a 
give-and-take  arrangement:  the  student  gives  her  time  and 
service  to  the  Hospital  and  receives  in  return  valuable  experi- 
ence and  training. 

"And  there  are  many  enjoyable  features  connected  with  the 
training  other  than  its  more  formal  elements.  One  makes  in- 
teresting acquaintances  and  friendships  with  co-workers,  par- 
ticularly at  the  informal  once-a-week  teas  where  "social"  is 
paramount  to  "work."  If  one  has  an  eye  for  "local  color"  one 
will  find  much  to  enrich  one's  fund  of  experience  where  the 
commonplace,  sordid,  pathetic  and  tragic  are  often  relieved  by 
the  humorous. 

"The  new  worker  will  probably  have  a  door  or  two  slammed 
in  her  face,  she  will  have  people  refuse  to  give  her  informa- 
tion— or  worse,  lie  to  her,  she  may  have  some  of  her  carefully 
laid  plans  fall  flat,  and  at  some  stage  of  the  game  she  is  sure 
to  become  discouraged  and  feel  that  she  is  not  fitted  for  social 
work,  and  it  is  all  hopeless,  anyway.  But  after  a  few  disap- 
pointments she  is  sure  to  "come  up  smiling"  and  go  on  in  the 
satisfying  realization  that  she  is  doing  something  and  getting 
somewhere.     Altogether  the  course  offers  unusual  advantages 
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and  ideal  opporunities  for  the  undergraduate  who  is  seeking  an 
active,  useful,  and  foresighted  solution  to  the  after-college 
problem." 

Marie  von  Horn  Byers  1916 
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CHESTERTONITIS 

FRANCES  POWEL 


I  want  to  protest  against  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  I  think  he 
is  a  dangerous  person :  not  because  of  his  Quixotic  champion- 
ship of  public  houses,  not  because  of  his  stone  age  views  of 
my  sex,  not  at  all  because  of  what  he  says  or  how  he  says  it. 
His  philosophy  rolls  off  my  mind  like  water.  Also  paradoxes 
are  not  essentially  odious,  any  more  than  comparisons,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  clever  person  like  Mr.  Chesterton — even 
though  planted  a  dozen  to  the  page — not  destructive  to  my 
peace  of  mind.  His  antithetical  style  is  usually  effective. 
By  making  a  statement  about  a  subject  in  terms  exactly  oppo- 
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site  to  those  generally  used,  he  affects  originality  and  fresh- 
ness. To  be  sure,  he  spends  the  following  paragraphs  in 
showing  us  that  he  really  meant  quite  what  people  have  meant 
over  and  over  again.  I  do  not  mind  this  idiosyncrasy. 
Chesterton  helps  us  to  remember  the  mystery  innate  in  words, 
as  well  as  in  other  commonplace  things.  The  statement  that 
"Few  flowers  meant  for  ornament  are  as  ethereal  as  the  po- 
tato," piques  curiosity.  You  read  on.  You  are  similarly  af- 
fected by  the  sentence:  "In  a  word,  God  paints  in  many 
colors ;  but  he  never  paints  so  gorgeously,  I  had  almost  said  so 
gaudily,  as  when  he  paints  in  white."  Again  you  read  on. 
No,  it  is  not  to  Mr.  Chesterton's  style  when  he  employs  it  him- 
self that  I  object.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  his  style  produces  un- 
conscious imitators,  for,  in  the  hands  of  the  average  person, 
that  style  is  a  deadly  bludgeon. 

A  friend  of  mine  read  What's  Wrong  with  the  World,  and 
for  days  went  around  with  paradoxes  purling  from  his  lips. 
Even  though  one  realized  that  it  was  a  disease  like  the  chicken 
pox,  and  that,  after  a  week  or  two  of  mild  discomfort,  the 
poor  fellow  would  become  his  normal  self  again,  one  had  to 
suffer  with  him.  Sometimes  instructors  are  not  immune 
from  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  They  develop  a  sudden  and 
startling  fondness  for  antithetical  statement  and  a  latent 
ability  to  express  this  fondness  in  nearly  every  sentence. 
The  attack  continues  as  long  as  they  are  exposed  directly  to 
Mr.  Chesterton's  influence  and  wears  off  when  they  have 
turned  to  less  contagious  authors. 

Recently,  however,  fresh  poignancy  has  been  given  to  my 
feelings  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  has  written 
a  book  recently  on  The  Problems  of  the  Playwright.  All  goes 
well  and  consistently  for  thirteen  chapters.  Mr.  Hamilton 
discusses  Shaw  and  Yeats  and  Montague  Glass  and  Gals- 
worthy and  George  M.  Cohan  and  Granville  Barker  without 
showing  the  least  desire  to  imitate  their  individual  ways  of 
writing.  I  should  not  have  been  afraid  to  trust  him  alone 
with  a  play  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  so  dormant  were  my  sus- 
picions. His  own  inspired  style  seemed  to  content  him.  But 
in  chapter  fourteen  he  takes  up  the  discussion  of  Chesterton's 
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play  Magic,  and,  in  very  truth,  as  I  read,  my  heart  fell  with 
that  dull,  sickening  thud  which  I  had  thought  belonged  only 
to  the  physiology  of  melodrama.  Here,  in  chapter  fourteen, 
the  disease  develops  in  a  moment — paradoxes  and  the  Ches- 
tertonian  method  of  sentence  structure,  and  the  sentence 
sharpened  to  so  fine  a  point  that  it  grows  almost  invisible: 
"The  important  thing  about  Mr.  Chesterton  is  not  what  he 
thinks  about  anything  in  particular,  but  what  he  thinks  about 
everything  in  general."  What,  for  instance,  does  this  mean? 
I  diagnose  it  as  Chestertonitis ;  it  sounds  like  Chesterton,  but 
has  not  Chesterton's  significant  personality  to  give  it  weight. 
A  little  further  on*  you  find  this  statement :  "The  important 
thing  about  Mr.  Chesterton  is  that  his  mental  attitude  toward 
anything  is  consistent  with  his  mental  attitude  toward  every- 
thing."    Is  this  any  improvement? 

"Unless  a  man  can  tell  us  clearly  what  he  thinks  about  the 
universe  in  general,  his  scattered  thoughts  concerning  this  or 
that  detail  must  be  regarded  as  of  very  small  importance. 
Not  until  we  know  a  man's  opinions  about  God  are  we  ready 
to  appreciate  his  opinions  about  ships  and  shoes  and  sealing 
wax  and  cabbages  and  kings."  As  a  neighbor  of  ours  would 
say,  "This  listens  well."  Chesterton's  own  sentences  have  a 
meaning  beyond  the  sound.  But  this  sentence  has  more  sound 
than  meaning,  a  most  important  symptom  of  the  disease. 
For  example,  at  home  there  is  an  old  "nigger,"  'Zekial,  who 
works  for  us  by  the  day,  and  whom  I  trust  implicitly  on  the 
subject  of  the  weather,  even  though  I  know  that  he  wears  his 
God  around  his  shrunken  neck  on  a  dirty  cord.  His  God 
seems  rather  scandalous  beside  my  doctor's  calm,  scientific 
God,  whose  temple  is  the  operating  room,  or  beside  my 
preacher's  solemnly  ill-tempered  God,  who,  to  my  childish 
mind,  had  a  hundred  eyes  and  every  one  of  them  trying  to 
see  if  a  certain  little  girl  wasn't  misbehaving  in  some  way.  I 
don't  trust  'Zekial's  God  at  all,  nor  do  I  understand  him,  but 
I  do  trust  'Zekial's  views  on  the  weather.  One  day,  when 
we  needed  rain  very  badly,  the  man  cutting  the  grass  in  the 
orchard  killed  a  snake.  'Zekial  grew  tense  with  excitement. 
"Thank  de  Almighty  fo'  dis.  Take  dis  yer  snake  'n  put  it 
belly-up  on  de  faince,  'n  'fo  night  we'll  have  er  rain,"  he  said. 
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I  did  it,  not  believing  that  the  matter  of  a  snake's  stomach 
up  or  down  would  make  much  difference  to  the  Forces  of  Na- 
ture. But  the  rain  came — a  regular  "goslin'  drownder,"  as 
they  say  in  my  part  of  the  world.  I  must  pigeon-hole  my 
friends  and  advisors  on  a  new  basis.  'Zekial  with  his  ghostly 
prowling  God  shall  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  weather. 
The  doctor  with  his  abstract  and  sanitary  God  I  shall  trust 
with  an  insurgent  appendix.  And  as  for  the  preacher,  with 
his  proper,  easily  understood  God — I  shan't  consult  him  at  all. 
For  it  is  the  man  who  can  define  his  God  too  well  and  clearly 
that  I  most  distrust  in  these  days. 

I  have  wandered  somewhat  from  the  subject  of  Chesterton- 
itis;  meekly  I  return.  There  must  be  some  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  disease,  of  protecting  Mr.  Hamilton  and  other  more 
obscure  people  from  its  ravages.  Think  of  the  great  decrease 
in  the  number  of  people  stricken  with  measles  and  mumps 
and  chicken  pox — all  the  time-honored  children's  diseases — 
since  doctors  have  discovered  that  their  effect  on  some  frail 
systems  was  much  more  serious  than  our  grandmothers  ever 
suspected.  Chestertonitis  must  be  included  in  this  class.  Most 
people  recover  entirely,  and  show  no  signs  of  weakness,  and 
never  succumb  a  second  time.  But  other  people  go  through 
life  marked  with  the  peculiarities  they  gained  in  the  first  at- 
tack, and  go  down  more  and  more  easily  before  further  infec- 
tion.    I  want  to  save  these  people. 

Some  day,  when  the  war  is  over,  and  I  have  more  money 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with,  I  shall  endow  a  foundation — 
like  Rockerfeller,  or  Russell  Sage.  And  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
search carried  on  within  the  palatial  building,  which  I  shall 
bestow,  will  be  the  combatting  of  this  dread  disease.  In  spa- 
cious laboratories,  gleaming  with  nickel  and  porcelain,  ex- 
perts will  track  the  germ  to  its  lair.  In  airy,  sunshiny  wards 
the  victims  will  be  given  the  tenderest  and  most  considerate 
care,  while  the  doctors  unobtrusively  observe  them  and  ex- 
periment upon  them.  I  have  even  dreamed  of  kidnapping 
the  illustrious  cause  of  all  the  trouble — Mr.  Chesterton  him- 
self— and  keeping  him  in  close  confinement  until  we  can  make 
sure  that  he  is  no  longer  a  "carrier"  of  the  germ.     At  present 
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he  is  more  of  a  menace  than  Typhoid  Mary,  because  he  can 
communicate  the  disease  through  the  medium  of  ordinary 
printers  ink  and  any  brand  of  paper.  When  he  has  been 
made  antiseptic  we  will  let  him  go,  but  not  until  then.  At 
any  rate,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  achieve  our  purpose.  We 
shall  understand  the  disease  and  its  symptoms,  and  evolve  a 
cure  that  will  be  speedier  and  more  painless  than  the  present 
method  of  scathing  comment  or  unkind  guffaws. 

Until  then  sensitive  souls  will  have  to  suffer,  but  not  in 
silence; — that  is  the  worst  part  of  it. 


THE  MYSTIC  DRUNKARD 

HELEN    UNDERWOOD    HOYT 

Half  sick  with  songs,  and  drunk  with  mystic  dreams, 

He  reels  down  alleys  of  a  twilit  world; 

Heavy  his  feet,  and  sad  and  small  his  heart, 

And  worn  and  dim  and  blinded  by  grey  flames 

That  burning  slowly  wear  away  his  thoughts 

To  threads  of  ashen  frailty,  as  thin 

As  bits  of  cloud  caught  in  the  mountain  grass. 

His  weary  thoughts  are  swept  by  bitter  flames 

That  flutter  as  if  blown  by  some  dim  wind 

Sprung  beyond  time  or  life,  out  of  the  dark. 

Thus,  ever  carrying  tired  moods,  he  walks 

Through  a  self-darkened  world  of  weariness. 

Always  in  dusk  and  never  knowing  light, 

He  goes  with  magic  mood  through  misty  days. 

He  goes  with  bitter  darkness  in  his  eyes 

Down  a  dim  path  that  leads  to  darker  ways. 

God,  quench  his  thirst  with  soul  relieving  light! 

Give  him  Your  thoughts  to  heal  his  dream-pained  sight! 

Give  him  Your  light,  Your  day,  Your  long  wild  skies! 

That  he  may  walk  with  surer  feet  and  calmer  eyes! 


LETHE 

JUDITH  MATLACK 

He  took  his  stand  before  the  first  tent  on  the  long  dirt- 
trodden  "main-street"  of  the  army-encampment.  There  were 
the  faint  sounds  of  scufflings,  one  or  two  shoes  fell  with  dull 
thumps,  voices  murmured,  then  the  silence  of  the  night- 
watches  set  in.  He  stood  very  straight  at  first  with  his  gun 
held  stiffly.  Then  he  began  to  walk  slowly  back  and  forth. 
In  one  direction,  he  passed  tent  after  tent  with  flaps  wide 
open  and  the  ground  before  them  trampled  and  mashed. 
Three  or  four  men  were  sleeping  heavily.  He  stood  for  a 
minute  and  counted  their  breathing;  one  of  them  breathed 
twice  to  the  others'  once.  He  moved  back  toward  the  long 
shanty  where  mess  was  served.  Just  beyond  lay  a  pale  patch, 
the  dusty  field  with  the  rounded  outline  of  a  row  of  trees 
standing  along  the  edge.  Now  and  then,  the  wind  whistled 
dryly  through  the  long  grass  and  rustled  in  the  underbrush. 
The  horses  snorted  and  pawed  the  ground,  sometimes  running 
a  few  feet  and  peering  over  the  fence  of  the  corral.  He 
looked  at  the  familiar  objects;  they  had  no  color;  they  were 
only  shadows,  streaking  the  landscape  with  light  and  dark. 
Someone  had  casually  observed  that  it  was  a  fine  night  for  an 
air-raid.  He  looked  at  the  sky.  It  was  all  in  motion,  filled 
with  hurrying,  transparent  clouds  which  seemed  to  dissolve 
as  they  passed  the  moon's  face.  Its  blue  light  streamed  out  of 
the  atmosphere,  tracing  the  shadows  of  things  with  clear 
strokes.  The  walled  houses  of  the  little  village  were  like 
chalk-marks  against  the  blackness  of  the  trees.  He  counted 
the  chalk-marks  and  wondered  how  many  an  exploding  shell 
might  erase. 

His  gun  grew  heavy  and  he  shifted  it  to  the  other  shoulder 
as  he  retraced  his  steps.  At  varying  intervals  down  the  line, 
he  passed  the  heavy  sleepers;  the  loud  ticking  of  someone's 
watch  reached  his  ears.  The  sounds  were  like  many  metro- 
nomes beating  in   rhythm,   the  breathing  men,  the  ticking 
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watch.  He  thought  of  the  many  hours  he  had  spent  in  those 
by-gone  summers,  listening  to  the  irregular  report  of  the  gas- 
oline engine  on  his  motor-boat.  He  could  almost  sniff  the 
salt  air  and  the  fresh  smell  of  the  clam-flats,  covered  with 
eelgrass  at  low  tide.  He  wished  he  were  back  there  now, 
fooling  around  in  his  old  khaki  trousers  instead  of  marching 
up  and  down  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder  like  a  moving  pic- 
ture hero.  He  walked  away  from  the  metronomes  and  stood 
still  for  a  while,  gazing  into  the  night.  He  felt  very  much 
alone.  He  wondered  how  long  it  would  take  those  sleeping 
men  to  rouse  into  action  if  he  shouted.  Little  he  recked  a 
year  ago  that  he  would  be  holding  down  this  kind  of  a  job — . 
How  much  those  tinj^  cloud-flecks  looked  like  airships!  He 
counted  them,  but  at  fifty,  he  stopped  suddenly.  His  heart 
began  to  beat  rapidly.  He  listened,  straining  his  ears  and  his 
eyes.  He  heard  that  noise  again,  a  regular  vibration  like  the 
whirr  of  an  engine.  Where?  Overhead?  Oh,  it  couldn't 
be! — and  if  it  were — he  found  his  thought-words  forming  a 
prayer :  "Oh,  God !  please  don't  have  it  an  air-raid !"  The 
sound  increased  behind  him  and  he  looked  instinctively.  The 
nearest  tent-flap  had  caught  in  a  draught  and  was  vibrating 
rapidly.  Lord,  what  a  fool  he  was!  He'd  tell  the  boys  in 
the  morning,  it  would  make  them  laugh.  But  he  wouldn't 
mention  that  prayer.  He'd  write  home  about  the  tent  flap, 
too.  Home — he  wondered  what  they  were  doing.  It  was 
probably  about  seven  o'clock  and  the  family  were  getting  up 
— and  fighting  for  the  bathroom.  John  had  to  shake  the 
furnace,  now  that  he  was  gone.  He  smiled  at  the  thought  of 
John  shaking  the  furnace. 

He  ought  to  hear  from  them  all  tomorrow;  the  mail  was 
due  a  week  ago  and  it  was  time  for  that  bunch  of  letters.  He 
imagined  just  how  they  would  look,  a  big  pile,  ten  or  fifteen 
with  their  purple  stamps  and  their  lengthy  addresses :  four 
from  his  mother,  a  couple  from  the  kids,  a  good  one  from  the 
"Old  Man,"  a  few  from  the  girls  who  had  promised  to  write 
him,  and  Elsie — there  ought  to  be  four  or  five  from  her. 

Something  was  moving  at  the  right — what  was  that  black 
spot  ?     It  had  not  been  there  before.     The  moon  was  very  low 
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and  the  sky  was  mottled.  The  field  was  no  longer  distinct. 
Something  was  creeping  in,  creeping.  He  was  sure  it  was 
moving,  he'd  better  challenge  it.  He  cleared  his  throat  and 
stared.  Then  he  weakly  rested  the  butt  of  his  gun  on  the 
ground.  Gosh!  that  sure  was  a  narrow  escape.  He  smiled 
foolishly  at  himself  in  the  dark  but  he  wished  his  heart  would 
not  pound  so  hard.  The  black  spot  was  only  a  smudge  in  the 
field  where  they  burned  the  refuse,  the  charred  remains  of 
the  fire  and  the  smoky  kettles  standing  near  it.  It  had 
always  been  there,  but  he  had  not  noticed  it. 

He  found  that  his  former  sense  of  security  had  vanished; 
he  was  nervous,  on  the  alert.  His  arms  ached  and  his  head 
ached.  He  had  been  thinking  too  hard.  He  was  tired.  He 
walked  about  rapidly,  wishing  he  could  sit  down,  wishing  the 
long  hours  would  end.  His  head  seemed  as  heavy  as  his  gun. 
He  let  his  chin  fall  forward  to  his  chest  until  he  felt  the  strain 
at  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  raised  his  head  with  an  effort. 
It  was  dark  out  there  in  the  field.  He  hated  the  darkness,  it 
made  him  sleepy.  Sleepy !  banish  the  thought !  he  had  a  good 
two  hours  ahead  of  him.  He  must  walk — walk.  He  plunged 
bravely  on,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  counting  fran- 
tically, counting.  Then  he  stopped  counting.  He  remem- 
bered the  familiar  method  of  putting  oneself  to  sleep  by  count- 
ing the  sheep  jumping  over  a  wall.  But  although  he  stopped 
saying,  "One,  two,  three,  four,"  the  sheep  persisted,  jumping 
endlessly  over  the  wall,  one  after  the  other,  jumping,  jump- 
ing, and  through  the  shadows  there  was  that  eternal  breath- 
ing, in,  out,  in,  out.  .  .  .Heavens,  this  was  awful!  He  shook 
himself  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  he  settled  his  cap  on  his  head, 
breathed  deeply  and  started  off  once  more,  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth.     But  he  was  so  weary,  so  very  weary. 

He  thought  of  a  story  he  had  once  read  of  a  little  girl  who 
walked  through  a  field  of  poppies  and  fell  asleep,  so  fast 
asleep  that  she  never  woke  up.  He  stood  still  a  minute. 
That  was  a  good  way  to  die.  He  wished  he  could  die  that 
way.  Could  anything  be  more  blissful?  Just  to  lose  con- 
sciousness peacefully,  to  close  one's  eyes  and  let  oneself  slip — 
slip — until    there    were    no    thoughts,    no — Look    here!    he 
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roused  himself  with  a  start.  He'd  better  look  out  or  he  would 
be  losing  consciousness  peacefully — and  if  they  should  find 
him — He  plunged  forward  actively.  Every  limb  was  aching, 
left,  right,  left,  right,  left,  right.  .  .  .Poppies!  why  were  they 
sleepy  flowers?  They  were  so  red,  so  brilliant — he  shouldn't 
think — but  the  scent  was  so  pungent,  so  relentless.  What  if 
that  field  out  there  were  poppies  and  the  odor  that  swept  him 
that  heavy,  sleepy  smell  ?  What  if — perhaps  it  was — perhaps 
there  were  millions  of  poppies  out  there,  nodding — nodding — 
He  leaned  against  a  post.     His  eye-lids  fell. 

He  opened  them  with  a  start.  His  heart  fluttered  wildly 
and  his  breath  came  fast.  Had  someone  called?  He  thought 
he  heard  his  name  echoing  among  the  shadows.  His  eye- 
lashes were  weighed  down,  down  across  his  eyes.  They  hurt 
if  he  opened  them  wide,  he  was  happy  only  when  they  were 
closed  and  then  he  was  so  happy !  The  world  outside  blended 
into  a  sleepy  shadow,  the  darkness  crept  in  upon  his  senses, 
creeping,  creeping.  "Going  to  sleep,  going  to  sleep,"  whis- 
pered something  far,  far  away — and  there  were  the  sheep 
jumping  over  the  wall,  sheep  rhyming  with  sleep,  and  vast 
fields  of  poppies,  heavy-headed,  drowsy,  scenting  the  air. 
Some  kind  of  a  conflict  was  going  on  in  his  brain.  Why  did 
he  think  of  such  things  when  he  wanted  nothing  less?  Why 
couldn't  he  think  of  something  exciting?  Oh  yes,  a  football 
game  with  the  men  tumbling  over  each  other,  tumbling  over 
and  over,  and  the  grandstand  swept  by  waves  of  enthusiasm. 
He  saw  the  sea  of  faces,  he  heard  the  roars,  and  the  men  were 
rushing  down  the  field,  closing  in  about  him.  He  had  the  ball 
— touchdown! — touchdown! — Yes,  he'd  make  it — he'd  make 
it — .  He  gripped  the  pigskin  and  dodged.  There  were  the 
goal-posts!  On,  on  with  the  men  falling  to  right  and  left. 
On,  to  the  goal!  He  scarcely  felt  the  ground  beneath  his 
feet.     Oh  the  glory  of  it ! 

"Halt!  Who's  there?"  It  was  his  own  voice,  ringing  in  his 
ears.  He  lifted  blinded  eyes  as  a  gray,  whirling  substance 
opened  underfoot.  He  stared  ahead  of  him  and  his  momen- 
tary dizziness  subsided.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  he 
had  spoken,  that  there  really  was  a  human  form  outlined 
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against  the  nearest  tent.  His  hands  gripped  his  gun  with  a 
grasp  that  hurt  him. 

"Aw,  shut  up !  Don't  get  funny,  now,"  growled  one  of  the 
human  metronomes,  heaving  a  gusty  yawn,  and  precipitating 
himself  headlong  over  a  tent  rope.  After  delivering  a  few 
peremptory  remarks  to  the  tent-rope  as  to  where  to  go  and 
how  to  get  there,  a  tall  figure  reared  itself  amidst  the  gloom, 
and  a  weary  voice  observed:  "Beat  it,  Little  One!  Toddle 
along!     I'm  taking  charge." 

"The  devil  you  are !"  murmured  the  "Little  One,"  dreamily, 
and  he  "toddled  along." 


AMICAE 

ANITA  FLYNN 

One  there  is  who  sets  my  heart  aglow, 

Gives  me  new  visions  and  strength  before  unknown; 

One,  who  shares  with  me  her  power  of  mind 

And  sends  me  on  to  keener  insight  of  my  own. 

Gifted  with  some  unhappy  power  of  love 

Is  one,  who  fated  seems — I  grieve  it  should  be  so — 

To  drag  me,  'mazed  to  find  myself  so  weak, 

Far  beneath  that  level  to  myself  I  owe. 

And  one,  whose  understanding  never   fails, 

Has  instant  power  to  bring — I  would  I  knew  her  art — 

A  saner  wisdom  to  my  bitter  thought — 

By  her  mere  presence,  healing  peace  to  my  sore  heart. 


THE  CRATER  OF  THE  KINGS'  TOMBS 

EUGENIE  WALKER  DEKALB 

Among  the  shoals  of  the  Western  Hebrides,  not  far  from 
Iona,  rises  Little  Avalon.  Its  shores  are  smoothly  white  as 
the  bleached  bones  of  its  hundred  kings  that  lie  cased  in  sil- 
ver sepulchers  at  the  heart  of  the  island.  Some  say  that  all 
the  kings  of  Erin  are  interred  in  royal  Ion.  Others  there  are 
and  these  are  mostly  Irish,  who  say  that  there  never  was  a 
king  over  all  Erin.  But  there  runs  a  whisper  among  the  very 
wise — the  very  old  and  the  very  young — that  when  Iona  was 
but  a  jewelled  point  of  green  breaking  through  the  frosty 
spume  of  the  North  Atlantic,  a  race  of  glorious  kings  reigned 
in  Erin.  These  were  the  sons  of  the  younger  gods.  Their 
faces  shone  with  sun-radiance.  Their  red  locks  flowed  from 
under  the  helmets  of  ruddy  gold.  Their  eyes  were  bright 
with  the  far-seeing  brilliance  of  the  stars.  They  never 
laughed,  and  they  never  wept — for  they  knew  everything — 
and  the  ineffable  sorrowfulness  of  it  all  was  too  deep  for  tears, 
and  the  throbbing  gladness  of  it  all  silenced  laughter. 

Erin  was  prosperous  then.  The  hedgerows  bloomed  with 
roses  for  young  lovers.  Cavalcades  in  azure  and  green  and 
gold  trafficked  between  a  thousand  marbled  cities.  The  en- 
circling seas  were  white  with  sails  of  richly  cargoed  vessels, 
and  glittering  barges  filled  with  merry-makers  crowded  the 
water-courses.  From  the  high  castle  of  the  kings,  the  island 
glimmered  in  the  shifting  lights  from  dawn  to  dawn  like  a 
gorgeous  tapestry  pricked  out  with  floating  star-dust. 

Like  mortal  men,  these  kings  died  when  their  allotted  span 
of  years  was  run;  but  they  never  aged,  for  their  spirits  had 
eternal  youth.  Each  in  turn  was  borne  on  the  murky-sailed 
death-ship  to  Little  Avalon — dear  to  the  younger  gods — and 
was  there  locked  in  the  waiting  tomb  of  bronze  and  jade,  be- 
hind silver  doors.  A  hundred  of  these  doors  there  were 
against  the  inner  walls  of  an  ancient  crater.  Below  them  the 
crater-cup  dropped  away  into  a  bottomless  lake  of  slimy,  im- 
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pervious  green.  Whenever  the  patriarchs  of  the  realm  closed 
a  dead  sovereign  within  his  tomb  and  sealed  the  entrance  with 
the  royal  signet,  these  waters  were  troubled,  and  heaved  and 
sighed  dolefully,  while  sounds  of  singing  and  clashing  of  bells 
trembled  far  under  the  surface.  Slowly  the  waters  would 
subside  and  the  sorrowful  retinue  depart,  trailing  silken  robes 
through  glistening  pools  on  the  crater  steps  of  porphyry  and 
jade. 

When  the  hundredth  king  died  without  an  heir,  desolation 
swept  the  country  from  the  low-lying  hills  of  sun-warmed 
gorse  and  ling  to  the  plashing  silver  surf  in  drowsy  bays. 
Unfamiliar  war  fell  like  a  swift  storm  and  deluged  the  land 
in  blood;  and  when  it  was  past,  new  kings  there  were  from 
Ion,  and  Little  Avalon  became  but  a  hazy  name  in  men's 
minds. 

One  small  clan  only  dwelt  in  Little  Avalon — a  clan  which  in 
earliest  days  had  been  so  greatly  honored  that  the  first  King 
of  Erin  had  given  it,  and  to  its  scions  forever,  to  guard  the 
sacred  Crater  of  the  Kings'  Tombs.  They  did  not  forget — at 
least  not  for  many  generations.  But  they  knew  that  there 
would  come  no  more  godlike  kings  to  burial,  for  each  of  the 
hundred  silver  doors  was  sealed,  and  there  were  no  others. 

All  this  tale  flickered  through  the  thoughts  of  Maun  as  she 
sat  on  a  weather-beaten  stoop  of  a  cottage  embedded  in  the 
chalky  sea-cliff  high  on  the  western  shore  of  Little  Avalon. 
She  stared  dreamily  upon  the  western  sea  of  gold  and 
watched  the  dusk  drift  in.  Far  below,  tiny  white  spurts 
flashed  among  the  silver  pebbles  till  the  purple  tide-waters 
ran  back  under  the  coiled  kelpweed  and  red  dulse.  Selous, 
the  brother  of  Maun,  came  out  and  stood  on  the  doorstep  be- 
hind her.  He  was  young — barely  twelve  one  would  say — but 
his  eyes  were  deep  and  far-seeing,  like  the  eyes  of  those  that 
neither  laugh  nor  weep.  He  knew  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind. 

"Look,"  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the  dark  groves  seaward 
from  the  crater  where  a  dusky  wind  blew  fire  from  star  to 
star  till  the  skies  blazed  in  chilly  splendour  above  the  sleeping 
kings.  Maun  rose  and  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  fondly,  as 
she  spoke. 
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"I  must  go  up  there  now."  The  ephemeral  light  of  happi- 
ness in  the  boy's  eyes  was  snuffed  out.  "First,  tell  me  how 
does  Granny  tonight,"  she  added  quickly." 

"Well.  But  let  me  go  with  you.  It  is  dark  and  lonely  yon- 
der." 

"No.  Stay  with  Granny.  I  love  the  night — and  what 
harm  could  come  to  me  in  the  Crater  of  the  Kings'  Tombs? 
That  is  sanctuary!"  She  flung  out  the  words  like  challeng- 
ing banners. 

A  night  wind  fluttered  up  through  a  rock  and  blew  the 
wisps  of  her  dusky  hair  back  from  her  face  and  swirled  her 
loose  gown  about  her  knees.  The  stormy  blackness  of  her 
short  locks  streamed  out  and  melted  into  the  flying  wind. 
Her  face  shone  white  like  the  blind  sea-fog  rolling  up  from 
the  beach.  She  laughed  softly  as  she  sped  away  inland  with 
the  wind  at  her  heels — and  her  laughter  mingled  strangely 
with  the  soughing  of  surging  gusts  in  the  treetops.  Selous 
sighed  profoundly  and  turned  to  go  in,  but  a  hump-backed 
crone  with  a  knotted  cane  in  her  hand  blocked  the  entrance. 

"Eh  lad,"  she  queried,  "what  ails  thee  to  be  so  woeful?" 

"Maun  would  go  again  to  the  Crater  of  the  Kings'  Tombs, 
Granny,"  replied  Selous  despondently. 

"And  why  should  she  not  go?  She  has  not  missed  a  night 
there  this  year  past." 

"It  bodes  small  good,"  muttered  the  boy,  and  once  more  he 
breathed  a  heavy  sigh. 

"Come,  lad,  th'art  too  young  for  such  heart-burnings  as  thy 
groans  betoken.  Say  what  it  is  weighs  on  your  mind  so 
grievously." 

"I I oh,  Granny!"  cried  the  boy  wretchedly,  "She 

is  slipping  away  from  me.  I  am  losing  her  entirely.  Once  we 
were  inseparable  playfellows.  Once  we  shared  all  our 
thoughts — our  joys,  our  sorrows.  .  .  ." 

"But  ye  play  together  now,"  interjected  the  old  woman, 
turning  her  blind  eyes  toward  Selous  half-questioningly. 

"Oh  ay,"  returned  the  boy  wearily,  "but  all  is  different 
now.  When  I  watch  her  run  with  the  waves  along  the 
shelves  of  rock,  sometimes  I  think  she  will  dissolve  into  the 
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air.  She  is  like  a  spirit  of  the  wind  and  the  waves.  When 
we  wander  among  the  inland  groves  she  flits  ahead  of  me 
more  like  a  shade  than  the  shadows  around  us,  and  her  voice 
conies  to  me  like  the  silent  voice  of  autumn  woodlands  so 
that  I  wonder  if  I  have  heard  aright,  or  if  it  has  been  only 
the  whispering  echo  of  rustling  leaves.  She  belongs  more 
and  more  to  the  storm  and  the  sun  and  the  sea,  while  she  is 
held  to  me  by  a  bond  as  slight  and  flimsy  as  a  gossamer  strand. 
What  can  I  do?  She  is  being  torn  from  me  by  an  intangible 
force  that  I  cannot  grapple  with.  Often  her  thoughts  dream 
far  away.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  she  has  been  making 
these  nightly  visits  to  the  Kings'  Tombs.  Something  happens 
there  that  we  know  not." 

"Nonsense,  lad.  The  girl  in  growing  up  has  left  you  be- 
hind. The  years  widen  and  the  years  narrow.  Soon  ye  will 
be  playfellows  again.  Mayhap  she  meets  some  lover  in  the 
Crater — to  be  away  from  your  chatter."  The  old  woman 
rocked  back  and  forth  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  senile  glee. 

Selous'  lips  tightened  and  his  eyes  darkened  with  anger. 
His  mind  was  poisoned  with  a  contumacious  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  old  crone's  insinuation.  Proof  upon  proof 
leaped  up  in  his  mind  to  confirm  this. 

"You  do  not  like  it,  eh?"  cackled  the  old  woman  shrilly. 
"I  do  not  think  it,"  he  answered  curtly.     "Come,  let  us  go 
in!     Already  Maun  returns  by  the  footpath." 

When  Maun  entered  the  cottage  Selous  turned  his  face 
aside  and,  wrapping  a  cloak  about  him,  went  down  to  the  sea, 
where  he  found  comfort  in  the  angry  tumult  of  the  waves  that 
vainly  dashed  themselves  against  the  walls  of  great  stone 
caverns  only  to  be  turned  aside  repeatedly  and  to  rush  back 
into  depths  with  sullen  turbulent  roar. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Maun  walked  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs.  Many  stars  were  falling  for  it  was  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Each  time  one  shot  through  the  sky,  a  lambent 
gleam  reflected  in  her  face.  Then  she  danced  the  star-dance 
that  she  and  Selous  had  made.  Sometimes  she  looked,  to  the 
boy  below,  like  an  autumn  leaf  blown  hither  and  yon  among 
the  crags;  then,  when  the  stars  fell,  she  became  a  fluttering 
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will-o-th'-wisp.  Selous  sobbed  convulsively  and  then  cried 
aloud  to  the  sea: 

"Whether  I  wish  or  no,  I  must  follow  her  tomorrow."  He 
climbed  the  steep  path  to  Maun's  side. 

"Let  us  go  in,"  he  said,  "it  is  late." 

"Ah,  dear  Selous,"  she  laughed,  "how  happy  I  am,"  and  she 
put  an  arm  about  his  shoulders.  Silently  they  went  into  the 
house. 

The  next  evening  Selous  concealed  himself  behind  an  oak 
that  spread  its  shade  over  the  top  steps  of  the  staircase  of 
porphyry  and  jade.  Presently  he  heard  Maun  singing  in  the 
distance,  but  when  she  approached  he  could  not  understand 
the  words  that  she  sang  for  they  were  in  a  tongue  unknown 
to  him.  She  ran  down  the  steps,  and  Selous  caught  his 
breath  suddenly,  for  she  ran  so  swiftly  that  he  thought  she 
must  plunge  into  the  lake,  but  she  paused  at  the  water's  edge 
and  swayed  there  lightly  as  a  dragonfly  poised  in  a  darting 
flight.  Then  Selous  saw  a  tall  man  beside  her.  He  was  all 
in  ancient  mail.  His  face  shone  with  sun-radiance  and  the 
dismal  shadows  of  the  musty  crater  paled  near  him.  His  red 
locks  flowed  from  under  a  helmet  of  ruddy  gold.  His  eyes 
were  bright  with  the  far-seeing  brilliance  of  the  stars — that 
know  everything.  Selous  shuddered  with  a  greater  fear  than 
he  had  yet  known,  but  he  dared  not  move.  The  golden  war- 
rior spoke  long  with  Maun  in  an  unknown  tongue — the  same 
that  Maun  had  been  singing — then  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
in  farewell  and  entered  the  silver  door  of  the  hundredth  tomb, 
which  clanged  behind  him.  At  the  same  time  the  dull  green 
waters  of  the  lake  were  troubled,  and  heaved  and  sighed  dole- 
fully. And  sounds  of  singing  and  clashing  of  bells  trembled 
a  moment  far  under  the  waters.  While  Maun  lingered  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway,  Selous  slipped  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
ran  home  ahead  of  her.  He  told  nothing  of  what  he  had  seen 
to  anyone,  but  his  heart  ached  till  he  thought  that  he  could  not 
bear  it. 

In  those  days  Selous  followed  Maun  wherever  she  went, 
except  at  nightfall,  for  he  never  again  went  to  the  Crater  of 
the  Kings'  Tombs.     Each  day  she  seemed  to  him  more  im- 
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palpable,  more  nearly  akin  to  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  sea. 
Bitterly  he  felt  his  love  fighting  impotently  for  her  posession 
against  Spirits  of  Air. 

One  day  three  weeks  later,  Selous  was  troubled  by  a  strange 
change.  He  was  walking  with  her  along  the  cliffs  when  a 
light  gust  sprang  up  at  their  feet  and  for  the  moment  his 
sight  misbehaved  oddly  and  he  seemed  to  look  through  her. 
In  a  second  his  vision  cleared  and  all  appeared  as  before. 
But  all  during  that  day  he  was  continually  losing  her.  He 
would  think  her  at  his  side  when  she  would  unaccountably 
escape  him  in  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash,  only  to  be  discovered 
again  often  many  yards  ahead. 

All  day  an  angry  sky  had  hung  threateningly  low  over  gray, 
oily  swells.  At  twilight  hour  a  flash  of  lightning  seamed  the 
sky  with  a  jagged  crack  from  horizon  to  horizon.  A  crash 
of  thunder  followed  that  shook  the  island  to  its  base  as  if  it 
had  been  a  reed  tossed  by  the  wind.  With  that,  the  storm 
broke.  The  ocean  gathered  itself  for  a  mighty  rush  and 
raced  into  the  rim  of  white  crags  that  barred  its  further 
progress  like  dauntless  sentinels.  The  island  was  the  vortex 
of  a  whirl  of  wind  and  sea  and  rain ;  sheet  after  sheet  of  light 
flared  across  the  lowering  face  of  the  tempest  between  the 
sharper  play  of  lightning  flashes  and  the  brief  dark  silences 
after  thunder  when  the  torrents  of  rain  about  the  cottage 
beat  with  the  roar  of  river-freshets  in  the  spring. 

Within,  the  crone  sat  huddled  in  the  dimmest  corner  of  the 
room,  motionless,  while  the  boy  crouched  beside  her  and  fol- 
lowed Maun  with  his  eyes.  As  the  first  hour  of  true  night 
approached,  Maun  began  to  wander  restlessly  about  the  cot- 
tage. She  alone  of  the  three  was  undismayed  by  the  storm. 
Finally  she  put  her  hand  resolutely  on  the  door-knob.  Her 
brother's  hand  closed  over  hers. 

"Do  not  go!"  he  implored. 

"I  must,"  she  said,  dreamily — almost  tonelessly.  Shaking 
him  off,  she  flung  open  the  door.  A  wild  rain  blew  into  the 
room,  as  she  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  in  the  teeth  of 
the  storm.  A  flame  of  violet  light  streamed  across  the  sky 
outlining  every  rock  and  tree  on  the  island,  and  lighting  with 
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unearthly  pallor  the  boy's  agonized  face  and  the  joyous  eyes 
of  the  girl.  In  that  moment  Selous  seized  Maun's  wrist  to  de- 
tain her  by  force  if  necessary,  but,  as  darkness  shut  down 
again,  he  realized  that  he  had  grasped  nothing,  and  his  palm 
was  wet  with  rain.  At  the  same  time  the  island  shivered 
from  end  to  end  in  the  grip  of  an  earthquake.  The  cottage 
rocked  like  a  skiff  on  the  high  seas.  As  this  passed,  the  storm 
fled  away  eastward.  Moonlight  straggled  through  thin  mists 
upon  the  drenched  landscape,  and  looking  inland  Selous  saw, 
where  the  crater  had  been,  a  little  mound.  The  Crater  of  the 
Kings'  Tombs  had  closed  in  upon  itself. 


MANIAS 

DOROTHY  EMERINE  CRISWELL 

Not  long  ago,  I  went  to  visit  a  cousin  of  mine.  She  has  no 
children,  dogs,  or  cats,  and  her  husband  died  years  ago,  but 
she  has  money  and — "manias."  It  is  the  latter  which  always 
make  my  visits  so  peculiarly  painful  and  yet  furnish  the  only 
element  of  interest.  Yes,  Aunt  Neva  has  "manias"  and  she 
has  them  with  a  vengeance.  They  never  last  long  but  while 
they  do,  she  lavishes  enough  money,  interest,  and  affection  on 
them  to  establish  an  orphan  asylum.  Indeed,  orphan  asylums 
were  one  of  her  earliest  "manias."  I  shall  not  relate  my  past 
visits  when  everything  from  Foreign  Missions  to  Sanitation 
and  Poultry  Farming  had  raged  rampant.  This  time  it  was 
"Houses,"  as  I  found  out  with  almost  her  first  sentence. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come  now,"  she  said.  "Before  you  do 
another  thing,  I  must  show  you  some  of  my  plans." 

A  peculiar  stress  on  the  word  'plans'  made  me  prick  up  my 
ears. 

"What  kind  of  plans?"  I  questioned,  innocently. 

"Blue  ones,"  she  answered,  and  then  and  there  I  guessed 
the  worst.  Still,  houses  weren't  so  bad — they  sound  neither 
disagreeable  nor  violent. 

"Now  this  one  on  the  whole  suits  me  exactly,"  she  said, 
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showing  me  a  plan  she  herself  had  constructed,  "but  do  you 
know,  the  most  unfortunate  thing  happened.  I  overlooked  the 
stairway  and  I  couldn't  put  it  in  without  changing  the  whole 
thing."     That  was  my  introduction  to  the  "house  mania." 

The  next  morning,  we  started  out  in  the  car.  We  rode  and 
rode,  and  as  we  rode,  Aunt  Neva  picked  out  a  porch  here,  a 
window  there,  and  would  promptly  have  the  car  stopped  at 
intervals  that  she  might  roughly  sketch  them.  On  occasions 
when  something  unsketchable  struck  her  fancy,  I  had  to  get 
out  and  go  up  to  the  house  and  ask  who  the  architect  was,  al- 
though the  inmates  never  seemed  to  know.  After  one  morning 
of  streets  and  streets  and  row  upon  rows  of  houses,  brick, 
stone,  and  timber  from  which  Aunt  Neva  had  sketched  un- 
numbered doors  and  windows,  porches  and  other  architectur- 
al effects,  I  longed  never  to  have  to  think  about  a  house  again. 
When  w^e  finally  reached  home,  however,  I  thought  the  game 
was  worth  the  candle,  as  I  surveyed — in  the  light  of  my  recent 
initiation,  Aunt  Neva's  old  drab-looking  stone  house.  It  had 
tended  to  be  somewhat  romanesque  in  style  but  it  had  ended 
up  by  being  a  heterogeneous  evolution  of  all  materials.  The 
afternoon  we  spent  in  looking  over  sketches.  Shades  of 
eclecticism !  Aunt  Neva  said  she  never  could  be  satisfied  unless 
she  had  a  colonial  porch  on  a  stucco  house  with  French  win- 
dows. At  dinner,  the  talk  was  of  colonial  columns,  of  Eng- 
lish gables,  and  Italian  pergalos,  and  when  I  demurely  sug- 
gested that  she  add  a  Chinese  pagoda,  she  said  she  would  con- 
sider it. 

That  night,  my  head  was  full  of  plans — blue  ones.  I  tossed 
restlessly.  I  was  inside  a  house  from  which  I  was  incessant- 
ly trying  to  see  out ;  a  window  would  loom  up  in  the  distance 
but  after  running  miles  in  my  dream  until  I  had  finally 
reached  my  goal,  the  window  was  suddenly  transplanted  to 
the  far  end  of  the  house  and  I  repeated  my  wild  searching 
only  to  be  baffled  again  and  again,  by  the  elusive  window.  I 
awoke  finally,  and  jumping  out  of  bed,  I  ran  over  to  the  real 
window.  It  did  not  evade  me  and  I  leaned  far  out  of  it. 
Everything  was  still  and  quiet,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
houses  when  two  across  the  way  aroused  my  interest.     Funny 
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I  hadn't  seen  them  that  morning  when  my  attention  had  been 
directed  along  the  whole  street!  Yes,  there  they  were  and 
so  different,  so  very  different  from  all  other  houses,  unobtru- 
sive, demure  and  quaint, — just  little  white  houses  with 
green  shutters.  They  looked  almost  shy  and  their  drawn 
blinds  reminded  me  of  downcast  eyes;  they  seemed  so  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  confiding  in  each  other,  as 
though  they  sought  protection  from  the  great,  cold  stone 
houses  about.  These  two  houses  did  not  obtrusively  cry  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  "I  am  of  such  and  such  an  era ;"  they  seemed 
too  quietly  genteel,  too  well-bred,  too  time-honored  to  feel  it 
necessary  to  claim  any  such  ancestory.  To  me  there  seemed 
some  subtle  connection  between  the  two.  Was  it  antipathy 
for  the  rest,  the  bourgeois,  the  nouveau-riche  that  lined  the 
street,  or  was  it  an  affinity  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
all  unconscious  of  the  others  they  had  been  standing  together 
for  such  a  long  time?  I  wondered,  and  wondering,  I  grew 
sleepy  and  went  back  to  bed  where  I  no  longer  dreamed  of 
night-mare  habitations. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  started  out,  I  stared  at  them  avid- 
ly. There  was  still  the  same  subtle  spell  of  aloofness  about 
them.  On  one  I  noticed  the  service  flag,  and  as  we  were  wait- 
ing to  start,  I  saw  a  kitten  gleefully  roll  a  ball  of  yarn  down 
the  front  steps  of  the  other.  Just  at  that  tantalizing  moment, 
we  started  off  without  my  having  seen  the  delightful  inmate 
of  the  delightful  house  come  out  and  gather  up  her  posses- 
sions. When  we  finally  returned,  the  service  flag  still  flut- 
tered, but  the  kitten  and  the  yarn  were  nowhere  in  sight. 
However,  it  was  then  that  I  discovered  that  both  the  houses 
had  little,  scraggly  gardens, — gardens  in  which  roses  might 
straggle  at  will ;  the  kind  where  pansies  and  myrtles  and  little 
flowers  peep  out  from  heavy  grass.  I  was  so  curious  that  I 
would  go  to  the  window  and  stare  all  the  while  Aunt  Neva 
"maniaed."  From  this  limited  material  I  reconstructed  the 
most  delightful  romance.  Of  course,  some  nice  young  man 
lived  in  the  house  with  the  service  flag  and  an  adorably  pretty 
girl  lived  next  door;  it  was  her  knitting  ball  that  had  rolled 
down  the  front  walk  and  even  now,  she  might  be  struggling 
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to  repair  the  damage  to  his  socks.  It  followed  that  that  was 
the  reason  the  two  houses  seemed  related ;  they  were  the  habi- 
tations of  lovers,  and  the  straggly  gardens  between  might  tell 
many  a  tale  if  they  so  desired.  That  night,  as  I  looked  across 
at  the  intimate  little  houses,  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  flutter  of 
a  girl's  pink  dress  in  the  garden  so  haunted  it  was  by  the 
creatures  of  my  imagination. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  my  curiosity  grew. 
I  felt  that  I  must  find  out  the  girl's  name  and  whether  the  boy 
was  in  the  army  or  navy.  Accordingly,  I  tried  to  think  of  a 
ruse  whereby  I  might  persuade  Aunt  Neva  to  sacrifice  a  little 
of  her  time  to  investigation.  I  tried  the  following  method 
successfully:  "Aunt  Neva,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
house  across  the  street,  the  little  one  on  the  left,  has  a  genuine 
old  Dutch  Door?  I  think  it  is  fascinating.  It  opens  as  a 
window  at  the  top  when  it  is  unbarred.  It  is  altogether  very 
quaint/'  And  then  I  asked,  "Do  you  suppose  the  owner 
would  object  if  we  examined  it?" 

"I  didn't  know  they  ever  made  them  in  this  part  of  the 
country,"  she  answered,  "and  I  never  noticed  it.  We'll  go 
and  see  it  this  very  afternoon." 

So  of  course,  we  did  go. 

"Is  Captain  Robbins  in  ?"  she  asked  the  maid,  and  my  heart 
thrilled  to  think  that  I  was  about  to  see  the  hero  of  my  tale. 
We  stepped  in,  and  soon  I  was  shaking  hands  with  a  nice 
middle  aged  gentleman  who  limped.  He  was  very  kind  about 
the  door,  but  almost  before  I  realized  it,  we  were  about  to  go 
and  still  I  had  learned  nothing. 

"You  have  a  son  in  the  army?"  I  inquired  politely,  as  I 
pointed  to  the  service  flag. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "He  was  just  a  young  fellow  who 
worked  here  quite  a  while.  So  I  put  up  the  flag.  You  see," 
he  continued,  "I  was  in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  I 
wanted  to  be  in  this  war,  too.  When  I  found  I  couldn't,  I  was 
glad  to  have  an  excuse  to  have  a  service  flag  waving  over  my 
door  when  Roberts  left." 

With  that,  we  bad  him  good-day  but  we  were  no  sooner  out 
in  front  than  Aunt  Neva  said,  "While  we're  here  I'm  going 
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to  run  into  Miss  Nancy's.  I  remember  she  had  a  most  un- 
usual staircase ;  it  might  possibly  fit  into  that  plan  that  hasn't 
one."  By  this  time  I  wasn't  caring  much  about  Miss  Nancy 
since  Captain  Robbins  had  been  inconsiderate  enough  to  shat- 
ter my  illusions,  but  of  course,  where  Aunt  Neva  went,  I  must 
follow.  A  nice  stout  middle  aged  lady,  her  knitting  in  her  hand, 
let  us  in.  Obligingly,  she  showed  us  the  stairway,  talking  all 
the  time,  "Yes,  it  is  a  very  unique  stairway;  I  haven't  seen 
anything  quite  like  it  lately.  It  runs  from  cellar  to  garret, 
and  its  terrible  on  account  of  burglars."  After  this  ambigu- 
ous remark,  she  drew  a  long  breath  and  continued,  "If  a  burg- 
lar crawled  into  the  garret,  there's  no  way  of  keeping  him 
from  going  through  the  whole  house.  The  stairway  is  all 
open — not  a  door — and  it  creaks !  My  land,  Mrs.  Parker,  I'm 
so  afraid  all  alone  sometimes  that  I  declare,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

As  we  were  leaving,  the  playful  kitten  emerged  and  began 
rolling  the  ball  around,  "Now  come,  you  little  bad  one,"  she 
admonished,  and  then  explained,  "the  other  day  he  rolled  it 
all  the  way  across  the  street  and  I  had  a  fearful  time  untan- 
gling it." 

Gone  was  my  dream  of  a  pretty  lady  knitting  for  him, 
gone  was  the  flutter  of  the  pink  dress  in  the  garden,  as  I 
stepped  across  the  street  to  our  drab  domicile. 

That  night  at  dinner,  conversation  about  houses  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  We  were  silent  most  of  the  time 
but  finally,  I  asked,  "Aunt  Neva,  are  you  ill?" 

No,"  she  answered,  "I  was  just  thinking,  thinking  about 
poor  Captain  Robbins.  Did  you  notice  the  state  the  poor  man 
was  in?  He  was  ragged  from  head  to  heel,  his  furniture  was 
dusty  and  shabby;  he  needs  a  woman's  care.  I  think  he  was 
pathetic." 

"Yes,  he  did  seem  rather  lonely,"  I  admitted. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  and  then  Aunt  Neva  added, 
"And  poor  Miss  Nancy,  a  timid  woman  like  her,  all  alone. 
She  just  sits  and  knits,  nothing  to  keep  her  really  busy.  It's 
a  shame!     She  needs  a  man  to  look  after." 

All  of  a  sudden  it  burst  upon  me  that  Aunt  Neva  had  de- 
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signs  on  that  innocent  couple  across  the  street.  After  living1 
next'  door  for  forty  years  or  more,  they  had  their  liberty  en- 
dangered by  my  silly  little  whim.  Looking  at  my  aunt's  stern 
jaw,  knowing  her  chronic  state  of  obsession,  I  greatly  feared 
for  them,  and  down  deep  in  my  heart,  I  felt  strangely  guilty. 
"Do  you  think  you  can  use  the  door  or  the  stairway?"  I  asked, 
trying  to  divert  her  by  repeating  tactics  formerly  successful. 

But  she  only  answered  impatiently,  "Oh,  that  can  wait,  that 
can  wait.  This  house  suits  me  for  the  present,  I  guess,"  and 
then  pursued  her  subject  relentlessly.  "When  I  think  of 
those  two  lonely  people  across  the  way,  I  feel  that  something 
must  be  done !" 

"Horrors,"  I  thought,  "that's  the  way  she  started  off  on 
Foreign  Missions,  on  Sanitation,  on  Houses."  No  doubt,  in 
fact,  that  was  the  way  she  entered  upon  a  new  mania.  The 
world  reeled  before  me.  How  unfair  everything  was.  Out 
of  sheer  boredom  I  had  let  my  fancy  fly  out  of  the  window, 
and  now  I  was  to  wreck  the  lives  of  two  unoffending  people. 
Why  couldn't  she  let  them  live  on  in  peace? 

"Aunt  Neva,"  I  rose  to  their  defence,  "we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  lives  of  others." 

"This  is  a  case  in  which  only  an  outsider  can  do  an  act  of 
kindness,"  she  answered.  "They  don't  realize  what  they 
both  need.     It  requires  tact  and  delicacy,  of  course." 

"It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with  fate,"  I  re- 
minded her. 

"It  was  fate  which  led  me  to  their  very  door  this  after- 
noon," she  returned. 

At  this  I  groaned  inwardly.     Alas,  blind  fate  I  had  been ! 

That  night  I  swore  that  I  would  muster  all  my  resources  in 
their  defence,  to  shield  them  from  my  thoughtless  act.  How- 
ever, I  was  thwarted,  for  the  very  next  morning,  I  received  a 
telegram  from  mother  saying  that  I  must  come  home.  At 
first  I  thought  of  composing  telegrams  to  read,  "Can't  come 
now,  must  protect  innocent  victims  of  my  folly,"  or  "Aunt 
Neva  has  dire  plot — must  thwart.  Will  come  later."  But 
at  last,  I  decided  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go. 

More  woefully  than  I  had  ever  left  Aunt  Neva's  house  be- 
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fore,  I  returned  to  my  home.  My  heart  was  heavy  and  my 
conscience  was  uneasy.  I  swore  to  put  vain  imaginings  from 
me  for  ever  after. 

Of  course,  she  accomplished  it.  She  had  them  over  to 
dinner,  frequently.  She  frightened  poor  Miss  Nancy  with 
the  most  fearful  journalistic  stories  of  hair-raising  robberies ; 
she  told  the  Captain  what  excellent  socks  Miss  Nancy  could 
knit.  She  preyed  upon  their  minds  with  fact  and  fancy  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  finally  became  engaged,  and  as  she 
relentlessly  continued  in  her  methodical  madness  they  at 
length  succumbed  and  were  married.  Triumphantly,  she 
sent  their  announcement,  and  added,  'They  are  as  happy  as 
can  be  and  I  am  so  pleased  when  I  think  that  I  did  it  all  my- 
self. Miss  Nancy  has  quite  reformed  the  Captain  and  he  no 
longer  swears  or  smokes,  and  Miss  Nancy  no  longer  has  occa- 
sion to  fear  her  stairway  for  reasons  you  will  learn  later." 

What  I  learned  later  was  this.  After  Miss  Nancy,  now 
Mrs.  Robbins,  had  married  the  Captain,  Aunt  Neva,  having 
decided  that  her  house  was  too  large  and  lonely  and  being 
fascinated  by  Miss  Nancy's  stairway  had  sold  her  own  house 
and  moved  across  the  street.  How  can  I  ever  bear  to  visit  her 
again?  It  is  awful  to  think  that  just  next  door  is  the  poor 
Captain  who  has  had  to  give  up  all  his  bad  habits  at  his  age, 
and  Mrs.  Robbins  whose  beautiful  stairway  we  have  taken 
away  from  her.  When  I  do  go  I  am  sure  that  every  creaking 
step  in  that  long  stairway  will  reproach  me,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  I  have  to  face  the  be- 
guiled Captain  and  his  wife. 


SKETCHES 


STRANGERS 

M1NA  STEIN  KIRSTEIN 

Had  I  not  been  such  a  fool  about  books  nothing  would  have 
happened  in  the  way  it  did.  I  had  just  finished  Hardy's  Jude 
the  Obscure  and  W.  L.  George's  The  Stranger's  Wedding 
when  his  letter  came.  So  I  read  "assistant  in  a  tea-shop"  as 
a  combination  of  the  bar-maid  and  the  laundress.  I  cut  out 
the  part  of  his  letter  which  said  ' Whether  you  will  consider 
the  thing  socially  weak  I  do  not  know.  But  that  side  matters 
not  at  all  to  me,"  and  sent  it  to  him  with  the  two  books.  He 
never  acknowledged  them. 

We  had  been  unusual  friends,  he  and  I.  I  met  him  when  I 
was  seventeen  and  he  was  nineteen.  We  saw  each  other  only 
three  or  four  times  and  only  once  alone.  But  we  carried  on  a 
voluminous  correspondence.  He  would  write  me  a  twenty- 
four  page  letter  about  whether  Keats  didn't  "create  the  most 
glorious  error  of  his  life  when  he  said  'Beauty  is  truth,  truth, 
beauty — that  is  all  ye  know  on  earth  and  all  ye  need  to  know!" 
This  would  result  in  innumerable  other  letters  on  profound 
artistic,  ethical  and  spiritual  subjects,  which  would  have  over- 
awed anyone  but  the  very  young.  In  other  words,  we  suf- 
fered, or  perhaps  enjoyed,  our  intellectual  growing  pains  to- 
gether. So  we  had,  and  always  shall  have  much  in  common. 
His  parents  were  wealthy  and  he  was  extravagantly  gener- 
ous. He  never  mentioned  a  book  in  any  of  his  letters  that  he 
did  not  send  me.  I  have  a  whole  shelf  dedicated  to  him,  now 
that  the  possibility  of  its  growing  is  over.     It  is  an  odd^ 
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rather  inconsistent  assortment — Edith  Wharton's  Ethan 
Frome,  Arthur  Symons'  Spiritual  Adventures,  some  French 
plays,  James  Stephen's  Crock  of  Gold,  Walter  Lippman's 
Drift  and  Mastery  and  many  others.  We  had  both  of  us 
always  lived  in  books,  judged  everything  from  them,  pre- 
ferred this  to  the  dangers  of  real  things,  and  had  therefore 
learned  little  of  life  as  it  is. 

We  had  been  writing  almost  continually  for  two  years, 
when  I  received  no  letter  for  six  months.  Then  a  short  note 
came  telling  me  that  he  was  unhappy,  that  I  should  continue 
writing  to  him.  I  did,  but  received  no  reply  for  another  six 
months.  Then  in  a  long  letter  he  told  me  the  causes  of  his 
unhappiness.  He  had  been  in  love  for  a  year  with  the  assist- 
ant in  the  tea-shop  but  she  had  refused  to  marry  him.  He 
had  promised  never  to  see  her  again ;  but  one  very  misty  day 
they  chanced  to  sit  on  the  same  bench  in  a  park  and  when 
they  left  they  were  engaged.  His  family  had  disinherited 
him  and  he  was  working  in  a  book-shop.  "She  is  not  much 
below  me  in  inches,"  he  wrote,  "  and  from  what  I  have  heard 
men  say  and  from  the  expressions  I  have  seen  on  the  faces  of 
those  in  her  company  I  am  led  to  believe  that  her  face  and 
expression  are  not  unattractive.  On  that  score  you  will  get 
no  more  from  your  friend  Peter.  She  has  known  life  with  a 
capital  L  and  I  have  learned  much  from  her  though  she  has 
had  little  education."  It  was  in  answer  to  this  letter  that  I 
had  sent  the  two  books.  Life  with  a  capital  L  had  only  one 
connotation  for  me,  as  a  result  of  too  little  of  it,  I  suppose, 
and  too  much  of  Hardy. 

Six  months  later,  just  after  this  country  had  entered  the 
war,  I  received  a  wedding  announcement.  It  was  worded 
this  way: 

Married 

On  April,  the  twenty-sixth 

At  Branford,  Connecticut 

By  the  Reverend  Charles  Smith 

Isabel  Kelly 
and 

Peter  Mikel  Richardson. 
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I  wrote  him  a  letter  of  good  wishes  and  received  a  prompt  re- 
ply, saying  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  me  meet  Isabel, 
and  asking  me  to  come  down  soon.  It  would  have  to  be  soon 
because  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  might  be 
called  at  any  moment. 

I  went  down  two  days  later.  He  met  me  at  the  train  just 
as  he  had  three  years  before  when  I  had  wired  him  fifteen 
minutes  before  my  departure  that  I  was  coming  to  see  Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris  given  in  the  Bowl,  and  that  he  should  meet 
me.     Only  this  time  instead  of  taking  me  in  his  motor  he  said, 

"I  hope  you  won't  mind  walking,  but  we  have  to  stop  in  at 
the  grocery  store  to  get  some  crackers  for  the  salad.  Isabel 
said  I  mustn't  tell  you,  but  you  know  so  much  more  about 
that  sort  of  thing  than  I  do  that  you  will  have  to  help  me." 

I  could  well  imagine  Isabel's  not  wanting  me  to  know  any- 
thing about  his  doing  her  errands.  She  did  not  know 
whether  I  had  come  to  bury  Caesar  or  to  praise  him. 

Even  during  the  short  walk  from  the  station  up  to  the 
apartment  I  could  see  how  much  he  had  changed,  this  friend 
of  mine.  Where  formerly  he  had  wavered  between  socialism 
and  anarchy,  he  had  now  adjusted  his  philosophy  to  things  as 
they  are,  in  a  fashion  that  many  an  older  person  might  well 
have  envied.  In  speaking  of  his  having  joined  the  navy  he 
said,  "That  happiness  which  I  have  known  in  the  last  few 
months  has  been  so  great  that  even  if  I  should  know  nothing 
but  sorrow  the  rest  of  my  life  I  should  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain." 

We  had  reached  the  apartment  by  this  time,  and  as  I  stepped 
into  the  living-room,  I  could  tell  immediately  that  it  was  in- 
habited by  a  person  of  innate  good  taste.  Of  course  his  books 
lined  the  walls  and  his  prints  and  etchings  filled  whatever 
space  the  books  left.  But  the  furniture  was  arranged  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  table  in  the  corner  was  set  with  the  finest 
linen  and  china. 

"Isabel,"  he  called,  and  she  came  in  from  the  tiny  kitchen- 
ette. 

"How  do  you  do,"  I  said,  "I  picked  out  the  crackers.  I  hope 
they  are  the  right  kind." 
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"I'm  sure  they  are/'  she  answered,  and  her  voice  was  low 
and  musical.  "You  must  be  hot.  Come  and  wash  up  while  I 
finish  the  luncheon.  It  is  very  simple  because  I  don't  know 
much  about  cooking,  but  I  am  so  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 
Pete  speaks  of  you  so  often."  And  turning  to  him  she  added, 
"Mrs.  Brown  telephoned"  (Mrs.  Brown  was  the  leader  of  the 
University  set) .  "She  wants  us  for  dinner  Monday.  She  has 
always  been  so  fond  of  you,  she  tells  me,  that  she  wants  to 
know  me,  too.  It's  odd  what  curiosity  will  do,  isn't  it,  Pete?" 
And  she  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  time  she  came  in  that  I  realized 
how  beautiful  she  was.  I  could  understand  well,  now,  Peter's 
description  of  her.  Hers  was  the  sort  of  beauty  that  one 
compares  unconsciously  to  some  old  print,  almost  forgotten, 
or  to  a  Xautch-girl  seen  in  another  reincarnation..  Or  else 
one  watches  her  through  the  medium  of  another's  expression. 
She  was  slender  and  not  very  tall.  Her  skin  was  white  and 
her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  pink  as  are  the  petals  of  a 
water-lily.  Her  eyes  were  a  limpid  green  and  the  long  black 
lashes,  placed  far  apart,  gave  her  a  surprised  expression. 
She  had  blue-black  hair  and  her  nose  was  tilted  in  a  most  be- 
witching fashion.  There  was  a  cynical  expression  to  her 
mouth  and  when  she  wasn't  talking  she  kept  her  finely 
chiseled  lips  very  close  together.  She  had  a  strange  exotic 
look  as  if  her  father  might  have  been  a  handsome  Irishman 
and  her  mother  another  Mrs.  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Her  parents 
were,  however,  uneducated  people  who  had  never  understood 
her  longings  for  better  things.  So  when  she  had  the  chance 
to  become  the  secretary  to  a  very  charming  woman,  who  was 
seeking  to  regain  a  small  amount  of  her  lost  fortune  by  open- 
ing a  tea-shop  in  a  college  town,  she  had  left  home  forever. 

It  was  obvious  that  she  understood  all  his  whim;  how 
successful  she  had  been  in  taming  this  impractical  revolution- 
ary. She  loved  the  books  they  read  together,  and  she  was 
reading  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  alone  because  the  heroine  bore 
her  name. 

After  luncheon  we  went  over  to  the  book-shop  where  he 
worked.     Bookshops    are   more   conducive   to    understanding 
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and  friendship  than  are  most  other  places,  and  when  Isabel 
and  I  parted  that  day  we  had  quite  overcome  our  suspicion  of 
each  other.  I  felt  that  in  the  future  when  she  spoke  to  Peter 
of  me  she  would  think  "our  friend"  not  "your  friend." 

I  shall  always  picture  them  standing  on  the  station  plat- 
form waving  good-bye  to  me.  I  hope  that  after  the  train  left 
she  turned  to  him  and,  with  the  amused  look  of  assurance  in 
her  eyes  that  she  had  when  speaking  of  Mrs.  Brown,  said 
"Now  aren't  you  sorry  that  you  didn't  marry  some  one  like 
that,  my  dear?"  And  if  she  did  say  that,  as  I  should  have,  I 
know  that  he  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  her  with  a  look  far 
more  expressive  than  any  negative  could  have  been. 


\9\Z 

ANITA   FLYNN 

Far,  far  off.  revealed  by  sudden  flashes 

I  sometimes  see  the  distant  time 

When  you  and  I  shall  look  back  on  our  days  together 

And  sometimes  wonder,  sometimes  understand. 

And  some  of  us  shall  think  of  carefree  days 

Filled  to  the  brim  from  morning  freshness 

Through  busy  hours  of  summery  warmth 

To  the  contentment  of  the  dusky  evening's  close. 

And  some  of  us  shall  think  of  that  hour  when  there  came  to  us 

The  clear  revealing  light  that  of  a  sudden  glowed 

In  the  steady  flame  of  purpose  that  was  consecration. 

0  poignant  is  my  prayer  for  you  that  looking  back 

May  show  your  life  illumined  by  the  inner  flame 

That  never  paled  to  flickering  will-o'-wisp 

Or  broke  into  the  scorching  flame  of  passion 

That,  burnt-out,  leaves  a  warped  and  twisted  bitterness  of  soul. 


SYMBOLISM 

FRANCES  POWEL 

Symbolism,  from  a  pragmatic  point  of  view,  interests  me 
profoundly.  It  is  so  convenient,  and,  in  one  sense  at  least,  so 
successful.  If  you  object  to  anything  you  are  required  to  do 
or  say,  just  make  it  the  symbol  of  something  else  not  displeas- 
ing to  you ;  then  you  can  proceed  with  no  more  qualms.  For 
instance,  I  hate  to  scrub  my  teeth  before  going  to  bed.  I  don't 
know  why,  and,  for  fear  of  creating  a  false  impression,  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  perform  that  rite 
at  any  other  time.  To  encourage  my  rebellious  spirit  to  this 
civilized  action  I  say  that  the  regular  brushing  symbolizes  my 
attitude  towards  life.  If,  for  one  nigh't,  I  should  dispense 
with  the  fifty  rotary  strokes  and  the  fifty  up  and  down,  I 
should  be  weakening  my  moral  fiber  tremendously.  I  must 
force  my  wobbly  character  to  come  to  time  in  things  of  little 
moment,  and  then,  according  to  Mr.  James,  in  the  hour  of  trial 
it  will  not  desert  me.  This  helps  me  bear  the  sordid  details. 
I  can,  in  optimistic  intervals,  see  myself  accomplishing  all 
sorts  of  things  with  the  moral  energy  I  have  stored  up :  re- 
fusing to  tell  some  convenient  falsehood,  or  springing  gal- 
lantly to  the  rescue  of  some  lost  cause. 

How  to  measure  the  amount  of  energy  I  collect  by  such  acts 
is  still  a  puzzle  to  me.  It  sounds  fair  to  value  it  in  terms  of 
electricity.  If  I  say  I  collect  one  watt  every  time  I  do  my  small 
duty,  then  by  conservation,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  why  shall  I 
not  have  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  watts  to  expend  upon 
some  truly  noble  action  ?  Of  course  you  understand  that  this 
is  purely  tentative  symbolism. 

For  more  important  matters  symbolism  is  even  more  use- 
ful. For  instance,  if  you  have  a  symbolic  mind,  you  can,  even 
if  you  are  a  Unitarian,  say  the  Apostle's  Creed  without  an 
ellipsis.  I  have  an  acquaintance  who  belongs  to  that  church, 
and  she  says  that,  to  her,  the  Apostle's  Creed  means  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  what  it  means  to  Presbyterians 
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and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  she  can,  with  her  interpreta- 
tion, subscribe  to  every  part  of  it.  I  am  sure  this  faculty 
would  have  been  very  useful  at  the  time  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  early  Christian  martyrs  could  have  said — and,  I  believe, 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth — that  really  their  faith  was  sym- 
bolized in  the  Roman  religion,  and  they  could  have  prayed  to 
Zeus,  as  one  manifestation  of  the  true  God,  with  no  feeling  of 
inconsistency.  I  wonder  if  people  are  growing  more  imagin- 
ative or  only  less  sincere? 

By  the  time  that  intelligent  and  ingenious  people  have  done 
their  best  with  a  phrase  it  can  mean  almost  anything.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  for  instance,  is  unsurpassed  at  interpretation. 
He  takes  a  word  that  has  been  doing  its  duty  in  a  modest  niche, 
and  says — in  different  language — "When  I  use  this  word  it  is 
not  in  the  sense  accepted  by  the  Crowd.  I  mean  something 
different  and  unexpected."  So  with  that  word  culture.  After 
reading  Culture  and  Anarchy  it  will  never  be  the  same  com- 
fortable, quiet  word  again. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  at  least  tells  us  clearly  what  he  means  when 
he  uses  his  kidnapped  words.  Sometimes  people  are  not  so 
particular.  Definition  takes  some  thought,  and,  possibly, 
disagreement.  Why  shouldn't  I  say  I  believe  in  cannibalism? 
Mr.  Chesterton  says  that  all  love  is  selfish  in  purpose,  seeking 
to  absorb  into  itself  the  object  loved,  and  therefore  the  su- 
preme love  would  be  cannibalism.  I  love  my  mother  very 
much,  therefore  I  am  a  potential  cannibal.  And  so,  if  a  fuzzy- 
haired  savage  from  Borneo  came  and  rapped  on  my  door  and 
said,  "Unless  you  say  you  believe  in  cannibalism  I  shall  kill 
you,"  I  could  say,  quite  placidly,  not  even  dropping  a  stitch, 
"Not  today,  thank  you.  I  am  a  cannibal  in  spirit.  Good- 
bye." Then  he  would  go  off  and  make  provisions  out  of  some 
stupid  person,  who  hadn't  considered  the  matter  in  its  sym- 
bolic aspect. 

If  I  have  time  some  day  I  shall  write  an  essay  on  The  Tin 
Can.  The  Tin  Can  will  not  stand  for  any  images  which  the 
words  usually  call  up.  It  will  not  represent  the  container, 
full  or  empty,  gaudily  labelled,  or  old  and  denuded  of  its 
wrappings.     It  will  be  the  symbol  of  all  the  things  contained 
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in  tin  cans,  the  essence  of  all  tin-can  purposes  of  this  world. 
And,  when  I  say  something  like  this :  "A  Hurricane  picked  up 
the  Tin  Can  and  hurled  it  at  the  Baby,"  I  shall  really  mean 
this;  "Providence  assembled  all  its  Material  Blessings  and 
showered  them  upon  Mankind."  That  is  wonderfully  deep 
and  symbolic,  don't  you  think? 


MY  MOTHER'S  JOURNAL 

BETH   MACDUFFIE 

The  soft  limp  covers  fall  apart — unfold 
Page  after  page  of  fairy  manuscript. 
Did  her  young  hand  take  pen  of  gifted  gold 
Then  trace  these  lines  with  quill  in  gladness  dipt? 
The  day  she  set  her  childhood  far  apart, 
Her  hot  and  stormy  search  for  hidden  truth, 
The  dreams  she  dared  to  harbor  in  her  heart, 
All  things  she  loved — sweet  life  and  eager  youth. 
Ah,  little,  laughing  girl  who  labored  here 
And  wrote  this  so  sedately  while  you  smiled, 
What  kindly  fairy  prompted  you,  my  dear, 
To  leave  this  journal  to  your  lonely  child? 
Out  of  the  long  ago  my  mother  came 
Laughing  and  calling  her  dream-baby's  name! 


GERMANISM  IN  A  GERMAN  SCHOOL 

CONSTANCE  WINSOR  MCLAUGHLIN 

In  reading  a  book  tonight  that  discusses  the  state  of  affairs 
In  Germany  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  I  was  struck  by  re- 
marks about  the  schoolchildren — "their  little  souls  cursed 
with  incubated  hate,"  ' 'trained  from  infancy  to  hate  the  rest 
of  the  world."  I  have  read  other  accusations  brought  against 
German  schoolmasters,  other  laments-  over  the  ruthless  sub- 
version of  German  children's  natural  kindliness,  other  state- 
ments of  the  hopeless  situation  thus  created,  irretrievably 
hopeless  for  at  least  one  generation.  But  never  before  have 
the  words  so  leaped  from  the  page  and  stung  me. 

Five  years  ago  today  I  spent  my  first  day  in  a  German 
school.  I  recall  it  as  if  it  were  last  week — the  chilly  bareness 
of  the  walls  of  the  V  Klassenzimmer,  the  funny  little  black- 
topped  desks,  the  small,  wiggly  blackboard,  and  the  big  blue 
and  white  porcelain  stove  that  availed  nothing  against  the 
penetrating  chill  of  the  Munich  winter's  day.  Here  was  the 
best  girls'  school  in  the  Bavarian  capital.  I  was  prepared  to 
be  critical.  The  girls  were  all  out  for  recess  when  Fraulein 
von  Heidenaber  first  brought  me  up  to  meet  the  teacher  and 
so  I  had  time  to  consider  carefully  my  first  German  school- 
master. Herr  Professor  Hudezeck,  though  not  what  in  this 
country  is  labelled  typically  German,  could  never  have  been 
mistaken  for  anything  else.  His  spare  ungainly  lankiness 
topped  by  a  small,  round  head,  surprisingly  bald  for  so  young 
Si  man,  his  aggressive  brown  mustachios,  his  deep-set  colorless 
eyes  that  never  seemed  to  get  out  from  under  his  bushy,  over- 
hanging eye-brows,  all  bespoke  his  nationality.  His  green 
plush  hat,  his  short,  tight  brown  overcoat,  his  queerly  con- 
structed, tight  brown  suit,  and  the  three  inch  collar  girded  by  a 
flowing  blue  and  green  hideousness  of  cravat  proclaimed  it 
in  every  detail.  His  very  method  of  turning  to  speak  to  one, 
his  loosejointed  gestures,  his  awkward,  sweeping  bows  cried 
aloud  Teuton,  German,  Bavarian.  It  was  no  one  of  these 
characteristics,  nor  all  of  them  together  that  made  him  so 
German.  An  undefineable  air  of  Germaninity  simply  clung 
to  him,  enveloped  him,  was  an  essential  part  of  him.  He 
seemed  courteous  enough  in  an  aloof,  rather  condescending 
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way.  While  his  face,  I  felt,  did  not  show  great  intellectual 
force,  any  breadth  of  view  or  even  any  charm  of  personality, 
still  I  was  pleasantly  impressed.  And  that  first  impression 
later  experience  and  better  acquaintance  did  not  materially 
alter,  although  I  found  him  rather  more  childish  and  some- 
what less  worldly  than  I  had  at  first  thought.  Such  was  the 
class  teacher,  one  of  that  dread  caste  of  whom  we  have  since 
heard  so  much. 

And  the  class.  When  the  girls  trailed  in,  breathless  from  a 
game  of  Blinde  Kith,  talking,  laughing,  some  of  them  still 
munching  at  their  recess  "Brot,"  I  had  a  confused  vision  of 
many  black  aprons,  flying  pigtails,  and  sturdy  boots.  They 
all  seemed  unrestrained,  demonstrative,  and  very  young. 
Their  immaturity  continued  to  surprise  me  as  I  grew  to  know 
them  better.  From  the  young  Countess  Gunderode  who  was 
seventeen  (and  so  privileged  to  wear  earrings)  to  little  Anna 
von  Zwal  who  though  sixteen  wore  her  skirts  above  her  knees 
and  spent  all  her  time  after  school  in  jumping  rope  or  taking 
walks  with  her  governess  in  the  Englische  Garten,  they  were 
all  from  two  to  four  years  younger  in  thought,  social  develop- 
ment and  perspective  than  the  American  girls  I  knew  of  their 
age.  I  think  of  them  with  pleasure  tonight.  There  was  my 
deskmate,  Hilde,  vivacious,  merry,  interested  principally  in 
gymnastics  at  the  Turnverein  and  in  skating;  and  Ruth  Dohse, 
the  irrepressible,  the  delightful  young  devil  of  the  class  who 
made  every  teacher's  life  unbearable;  her  loyal  second  and 
confederate,  little  Sophie  Luise  von  Harsdorf,  who  continually 
was  getting  into  trouble  with  Fraulein  von  Heidenaber  be- 
cause she  persisted  in  wearing  Geschmeide,  namely  one  plain 
silver  watch-chain,  to  school ;  big-eyed,  golden-hearted  Clara 
von  Cecil ;  Ellie  Bischoff  whose  father  was  Offizier;  Gertrude 
Lange  and  Lotta  Miiller,  the  ne'er-do-wells  of  the  class,  whose 
errors  never  failed  to  entertain  us  all;  Lina  Unkraut,  Hedie 
von  WTeidenbach,  irreproachably  perfect  Elsie  Thomas,  and  a 
dozen  others.  I  liked  them  then.  I  like  them  now.  I  know 
I  cannot  change  the  warm  feeling  I  shall  always  have  for  each 
one,  lovable,  different,  German. 

The  phrases  of  this  book,  this  Land  of  the  Deepening  Shad- 
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ow — "their  little  souls  cursed  with  incubated  hate,"  ground 
down  by  their  school  teachers  in  a  relentless  propaganda  of 
lies !  their  chief  admirable  quality  their  respect  and  considera- 
tion for  their  elders !     I  laugh  at  the  thought.     Kind  and  well- 
bred  though  these  girls  were,  coming  as  they  undoubtedly  did 
from  families  of  antecedents  and  breeding,  the  chief  fault  I 
found  with  them  was  their  total  lack  of  consideration  for 
older  people  and  a  disrespect  for  the  teachers  that  bordered 
sometimes  on  brutality.     Their  treatment  of  poor,  earnest, 
solemn,  gullible  little  Herr  Pfarrer  made  me  ready  to  weep 
when  it  didn't  make  me  angry.     Never  a  Religion  class  that 
some  hectoring  young  imp  did  not  rouse  the  mild  little  man 
to  helpless  indignation  by  some  impertinence.     How  could  he 
prove  that  Gunderode's  mouth  was  full  of  bread  if  she,  quickly 
swallowing,  insisted  that  it  was  only  her  tongue —  "Wirklich, 
Herr  Pfarrer!"?     Threats  of  the  Klassenbuch,  the  supposedly 
terrifying  black  list,  only  led  to  ill-restrained  and  unconcerned 
giggles.     Herr  Pfarrer,  though  less  worthy  of  respect  than 
others,  was  not  the  only  one  for  whom  these  "law-abiding," 
"respectful"  German  children  showed  disregard  amounting  to 
contempt.     Fraulein  von  Heidenaber  herself,  the  head  of  the 
school,  they  often  treated  with  outright  discourtesy.     When 
she  came  in  sometimes  to  inspect  the  class  and  to  discover  why 
a  few  delinquents  were  wearing  no  aprons,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
signal  for  the  girls  to  vie  with  each  other  to  see  who  could  be 
most  impudent.     At  some  of  their  impolite  retorts  I  would 
stand  aghast  waiting  for  an  outburst  of  rebuke  from  the  out- 
raged lady.     Her  fat  little  person  would  quiver,  her  glasses 
shine,  and  she  would  emit  a  feeble:  -"Aber  Kinder!"     That 
was  all.     Nor  did  the  imposing  Herr  Professor  Hudezeck,  the 
class  teacher,  succeed  much  better.     For  him,  to  be  sure,  they 
kept  order  and  never  dared  be  openly  rude.     But  the  minute 
his  back  was  turned,  out  came  tongues,  up  went  hands  to 
make   a   Spitznase   at   the   back   of   his    unsuspecting   head, 
and  the  more  dramatically  gifted  silently  mimicked  his  pose. 
And  when  he  left  the  room  the  comment  on  Herr  Professor's 
ways,  "his  fatuous  smile,"  to  interpret  freely,  "his  impossible 
mannerisms,"  "his  asinine  postures,"  "the  ridiculous  way  he 
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drapes  his  hand  over  the  desk  to  show  off  his  signet  ring," 
comment  far  more  unkind  and  sharp  than  witty,  made  me 
gasp  with  surprise.  Where  was  this  deferential,  respectful 
German  school  child  of  whom  we  have  heard  ?  If  not  here  in 
the  schools  of  the  upper  classes,  surely  not  in  the  Volkschulen. 

Herr  Professor  himself  taught  History  and  Literature.  I 
search  my  memory  for  occasions  when  he  spoke  disparagingly 
of  other  countries,  when  he  carried  on  what  might  be  called  a 
propaganda  of  hate.  He  did,  it  is  true,  seize  every  opportuni- 
ty afforded  by  the  not  too  glorious  history  of  Germany  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  glorify  the  Vaterland 
even  at  what  my  American  acquired  knowledge  considered  a 
touching  up  of  the  facts.  The  comparative  emphasis  he  laid 
on  events  -did  not  always  seem  justified.  He  allotted  many 
hours  to  the  discussion  of  the  might  and  splendor  of  Maxi- 
milian I  of  Bavaria  while  he  sped  over  significant  chapters 
like  those  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  Thirty  Year's  War. 
But  not  once  can  I  recall  this  German  patriot's  making  unfair 
criticism  of  foreign  nations.  And  I  was  on  the  lookout.  As 
I  was  the  only  foreigner  in  the  class,  I  felt  that  he  would  not 
withhold  for  diplomacy's  sake  any  derogatory  remark  that 
occurred  to  him.  Though  in  neither  History  nor  Literature 
did  we  deal  with  modern  England  or  France,  still  there  was 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  belittling  those  nations.  Had  Herr 
Professor  been  so  disposed  he  could  easily  have  held  them  up 
to  ridicule  and  scorn,  and  by  teaching  his  pupils  to  despise  he 
could  at  least  have  made  ready  their  minds  for  the  seeds  of 
hate.     I  can  recall  nothing  of  the  sort. 

In  their  attitude  toward  me,  an  American,  in  a  sense  an  in- 
truder into  the  camaraderie  of  their  little  class,  I  half  expected 
to  find  traces  of  unfriendliness.  Surely  here  was  a  practical 
way  of  expressing  any  ideas  of  national  superiority  they 
might  entertain.  I  should  not  have  blamed  them.  Such  an 
attitude  would  have  made  it  easier  for  me  now  to  readjust  my 
thoughts  of  them  to  statements  like  Mr.  Curstin's.  During 
my  whole  sojourn  of  several  months  among  them,  they  were 
consistently  cordial,  kindly,  eager  to  be  friends  with  me  and 
to  show  me  every  courtesy.     We  enjoyed  each  other's  society 
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when  we  were  together  and  though  outside  of  school  hours  we 
did  not  see  much  of  each  other,  it  was  due  rather  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  I  lived  than  to  lack  of  desire  to  exchange  visits. 
And  these  girls,  I  repeat,  were  the  daughters  of  important 
members  of  Munich  society.  Their  fathers,  Offizeren,  Pro- 
fessors at  the  University  of  Munich,  officials  of  the  royal 
court,  were  the  men  who  controlled  or  created  public  opinion. 
If  their  daughters  did  not  reflect  the  most  officially  correct 
German  attitude,  who  then  would? 

That  was  five  years  ago.  '  Perhaps  those  years  have  effected 
a  change  since  I  was  at  Fraulein  von  Heidenaber's.  Perhaps 
that  lapse  of  years  accounts  for  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Curstin's  impression  of  German  school  children  and  my  own. 
It  might  be  that  my  experience  was  unique  and  peculiar  to 
this  one  city  or  this  one  school.  Yet  I  cannot  but  wonder 
whether  the  picture  drawn  in  The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 
is  not  the  result  of  superficial  observation  and  judgment  based 
on  the  say-so  of  persons  not  in  possession  of  reliable  first- 
hand information.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  my  Ger- 
man school  friends  were  not  offered  a  thorough-going,  broad 
education,  and  that  so  far  from  being  a  model,  this  German 
school  was  inefficient  and  lax.  But  I  can  never  think  of  Hen- 
Professor  Hudezeck's  malevolently  teaching  his  class  to  hate. 
As  I  cannot  conceive  of  my  good  comrades  and  true  friends 
transformed  from  the  simple,  whole-hearted  children  they 
were  into  unreasoning  fanatics,  so  I  find  it  impossible  to  ac- 
cept this  author's  statement  without  qualification.  Does  the 
explanation  lie  in  the  fact  that  this  was  a  girl's  school  while 
Mr.  Curstin  speaks  of  boy's?  Being  girls,  were  my  friends 
considered  too  unimportant  as  members  of  society  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  national  propaganda  of  hate?  What  the  truth  of 
the  matter  may  be  I  do  not  presume  to  say.  Our  points-of- 
view  simply  do  not  agree.  I  can  only  hope  that  my  more 
pleasing  experience  is  the  more  common  and  nearer  the  truth, 
and  that  German  children,  like  American  children,  are  kind 
and  true  and  taught  to  value  the  rest  of  the  world. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


OUR  OWN  SALVATION 

ANITA  FLYNN 

They  are  such  earnest,  splendid,  capable  people!  They  are 
doing  things  in  their  world,  and  they  take  the  time  to  come  to 
talk  to  us  in  ours — to  point  out  things  waiting  to  be  done,  and 
to  urge  us  to  be  ready  to  help  after  college.  "For,"  they  say, 
"the  world  looks  to  you.  There  must  be  leaders,  and  you  are 
being  given  these  wonderful  opportunities  so  that  you  may  go 
back  to  your  homes  ready  to  take  up  your  work  as  leaders  of 
thought."  Leaders  of  thought!  Do  they  never  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  irony  of  that  phrase?  And  nineteen  hundred 
of  the  world's  future  leaders  listen  in  humble  complacency,  re- 
solving anew  to  use  to  the  full  this  chance  to  learn  to  see  life 
beneath  the  surface,  discerning  its  real  structure  with  the 
keenness  of  the  trained  mind. 

And  so  we  study  history,  and  even  philosophy,  and  eco- 
nomics and  psychology  and  sociology,  that  we  may  see  life 
not  as  a  series  of  events,  but  as  the  operation  of  great  princi- 
ples, regarding  ourselves  as  part  of  our  comprehensive  view 
of  society  in  its  structure  and  relations.  Biology  and  eco- 
nomics and  psychology  enthrall  us — we  find  it  fascinating  to 
see  how  man  developed  from  the  amoeba,  to  know  the  eco- 
nomic principle  back  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  cooks  and 
the  uses  of  psychology  in  the  education  of  children.  And  it 
never  even  occurs  to  us  to  consider  the  psychology  of  class 
meetings,  the  economic  tendency  of  the  Self-Help  Bureau,  or 
the  sociology  of  batting  clubs!  We  study  evolution,  biologi- 
cal and  social, — and  it  never  crosses  our  mind  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between,  for  example,  the  increased  size 
of  the  College,  freshman  honors,  and  our  embryo  sorority  sys- 
tem under  the  guise  of  invitation  houses.     We  do  not  squan- 
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der  our  intellects  on  college  questions,  even  to  the  degree  of 
perceiving  them. 

This  is  not  to  say — unqualifiedly — that  there  is  no  thinking 
in  college.  Many  of  us  have  quite  definite  and  organized 
views  about  pacifism,  child  labor,  and  the  Russian  novel. 
Moreover  in  some  cases  thinking  has  been  allowed  in  academic 
work.  But  I  am  speaking  of  college  questions  and  college 
problems. 

Two  things  we  do  think  about,  or  rather  two  aspects  of 
things — ethics  and  democracy.  We  are  so  ethical  that  public 
opinions  bristle  with  "points  of  honor"  and  the  ethics  of 
flapping  overshoes  and  wearing  hats  down  town,  and  so  demo- 
cratic that  we  have  adopted  the  ca'canny  policy  for  aca- 
demic work  and  protest  against  assignments  beyond  the 
range  of  the  weakest  member  of  the  class.  At  least  if  we 
don't  think  about  ethics  and  democracy  we  refer  to  them  so 
often  that  it  does  almost  as  well,  and  shows  a  laudable  ten- 
dency in  that  direction. 

But,  someone  protests,  there  are  at  least  individuals  who 
do  think.  There  are.  I  myself  know  of  two — a  junior  and  a 
senior — and  this  alone  suffices  to  give  them  a  wide,  if  dubious, 
distinction.  The  Weekly  and  the  Monthly  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  stimulators  and  organs  of  thought — though 
the  Cat  is  a  hope  for  the  future.  But  the  Weekly's  heart  is 
in  its  mouth  every  time  it  speaks,  and  so  it  never  says  any- 
thing rash — while  the  Monthly,  which  would  pounce  with 
eagerness  on  an  expression  of  real  thought  about  College, 
rarely  gets  the  chance.  One  other  organization  is  reported 
to  think — the  Christian  Association  Cabinet — but  apparently 
suppresses  the  results. 

But  the  people  who  write — have  we  forgotten  them?  Sure- 
ly our  literary  lights  shed  their  gleams  on  college  life?  They 
do,  and  the  resulting  illumination  may  be  rose,  or  ultra  violet, 
or  undisguised  green,  but  it  is  very  rarely  the  clear  white 
light  that  helps  the  rest  of  us  to  see  our  way. We  write,  mostly, 
gently  satirical  descriptions  of  our  own  or  our  friends'  foibles, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  "Priscilla  and  I"  type  of 
story  in  Punch,  or  else  very  wise  and  comprehending  stories 
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of  freshman  experiences.  Sometimes,  when  it  has  rained  or 
snowed  rather  too  long,  or  some  particularly  obtuse  or  placid 
person  has  irritated  us,  we  write  sarcastic  things  about  the 
superficiality  and  immovability  of  college,  and  about  re- 
actionaries who  think  they  are  radicals — very  much  as  if  a 
Greenwich  Villager,  becoming  annoyed,  should  climb  into  a 
rubber-neck  wagon  to  view  her  associates  with  a  new  and 
complacent  scorn.  And  finally,  there  is  the  philosophi- 
cal stage,  in  which  we  see  the  intrinsic  futility  of  most  of  the 
prizes  in  the  college  game,  and  point  out  that  beside  the 
choice  between  being  on  the  inside  looking  out  and  being  on 
the  outside  peering  in,  there  is  the  enlightened  option  of  living 
in  the  great  outdoors  and  enjoying  a  larger  view  than  either. 
This  is  as  far  as  most  of  us  get,  and  it  is  not  to  deny  the  value 
to  the  individual  of  refusing  to  limit  one's  self  to  looking 
either  in  or  out,  that  I  remark  that  it  is  not  socially  helpful  to 
look  away. 

But  this  is  to  leave  out  the  Council  and  I  hasten  to  repair 
the  omission.  The  Council,  it  is  true,  thinks.  The  function 
of  the  Council  is  to  keep  us  off  the  grass,  to  wear  caps  and 
gowns  on  Rally  Day,  and  to  think.  The  last  is  unofficial.  But 
just  how  much  good  does  it  do  for  the  Council  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  undergraduate  brain  when  the  nerve  of  communication 
is  lacking  or  the  tendency  to  response  inhibited  by  apathy? 
In  other  words,  the  Council  can't  do  our  thinking  for  us,  and 
its  efforts  in  that  line  are  futile  without  our  cooperation  and 
some  mechanism  for  putting  the  results  of  our  combined 
thought  into  effect. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  all  go  about  wrapped  in 
the  mystic  robe  of  contemplation.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  things  right  about  our  life  here,  and  a  great  many 
things  wrong,  and  it  is  our  business  to  hand  down  the  first  and 
root  out  the  second.  It's  our  business,  because  nobody  else 
can  do  it,  and  because  we  can  get  nearly  anything  we  want  if 
we  go  after  it.  And  the  first  thing  to  go  after  is  some  under- 
standing of  what  we  want  college  life  to  be  and  why  it  isn't, 
and  the  second  is  to  organize  and  govern  ourselves  so  that 
understanding  can  make  some  imprint  on  the  facts. 


ON  GROWING-OUT 

MINA  STEIN  KIRSTEIN 

At  a  time  when  the  phrase,  ' 'making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy," has  come  to  be  a  by-word  whose  repetition  becomes 
wearisome  because  we  so  often  forget  its  real  meaning,  we 
should  be  thankful  to  be  living  in  a  corner  of  the  world  which 
is  not  only  "safe  for  democracy,"  but  so  safe  that  it  feels  the 
need  for  more  democracy. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  democratic  institutions  at 
Smith  College  but  no  one  can  say  that  our  club  system  gives 
every  one  an  equal  chance.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
method  of  election  into  the  departmental  club  is  as  follows: 
The  names  of  the  students  who  excel  in  the  particular  subject 
which  the  club  represents  are  recommended  by  the  faculty  and 
voted  upon  by  the  members  of  the  club.  The  membership  in  the 
clubs  is  limited  and  usually  many  more  people  are  recom- 
mended than  are  elected.  Thus  by  their  very  nature  the 
clubs  exclude  students  who  are  admittedly  as  good  as  those 
who  are  included.  And  not  only  do  they  do  this,  but  they 
often  take  in  people  who  have  very  good  marks  but  who  have 
no  curiosity  about  the  subject  outside  of  the  class  room;  or 
else  people  who  are  much  more  interested  in  some  other  sub- 
ject, and  who  therefore  cannot  devote  enough  time  to  the 
work  of  this  particular  club  to  help  make  it  of  benefit  to  them- 
selves or  their  fellow  members.  That  is,  in  voting,  the  mem- 
bers cannot  possibly  know  all  the  people  whose  names  are  sub- 
mitted, so  they  naturally  vote  for  those  who  are  most  well- 
known,  i.  e.  the  girls  who  are  most  prominent  in  class  and 
other  extra-curricular  affairs,  and  who  therefore  have  the 
least  time  to  devote  to  the  affairs  of  the  club.  Whereas  stu- 
dents who  are  only  too  anxious  for  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  class  room  in  a  less  formal  way,  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  merely  because  they  are  not  well-known. 
If  the  clubs  instead  of  being  composed  of  students  who  have 
had  no  choice  or  selection  in  the  question  of  becoming  mem- 
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bers  were  made  up  of  students  whose  real  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  club  had  been  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  they  ap- 
plied for  membership,  the  difficulty  would  be  obviated. 

Of  course,  in  a  college  of  this  size  the  membership  must  nec- 
essarily be  limited,  but  it  would  seem  that  if  every  club  had 
open  membership  the  prestige  of  belonging  to  as  many  clubs 
as  possible  would  be  lost,  and  a  girl  would  join  only  one  or  two 
societies  which  primarily  interested  her.  However,  if  limita- 
tion were  necessary,  the  regular  membership  of  a  club  might 
be  limited  to  those  students  who  had  done  A  or  B  work  in  an 
elective  course  in  that  particular  department.  And  there 
might  be  an  associate  membership  made  up  of  C  or  C+  stu- 
dents who  would  apphy  to  an  entrance  committee  of  the  club 
explaining  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  become  members.  If 
the  reasons  should  show  a  true  desire  on  the  girls  part  to  help 
in  the  work  of  the  club  she  could  be  made  an  associate  member 
for  a  year  or  a  semester.  And  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  had 
proved  her  interest  she  could  be  made  a  regular  member.  In 
this  way  only  persons  who  were  seriously  interested  in  follow- 
ing up  the  work  laid  open  to  them  in  the  class  room,  would  be- 
come members.  There  would  be  no  idle  hangers-on  who  had 
been  taken  in  because  they  were  well-known,  and  who  stayed 
in  because  it  pleased  their  vanity  to  belong  to  as  many  clubs 
as  possible.  The  members  would  be  far  more  independent  in 
their  planning  and  thinking  because  of  having  no  parasites  in 
their  midst  and  would  not  be  forced  to  depend  to  such  an  ex- 
tent on  the  faculty  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

Naturally,  there  are  objections  to  the  plan.  There  is  the 
argument  that  many  girls  who  are  timid  might  fear  being  con- 
sidered bold  and  conceited  if  they  were  to  apply  for  member- 
ship. It  would  seem  to  be  a  false  modesty  that  would  prevent 
a  person  who  was  really  desirous  of  continuing  her  work  out- 
side of  the  class  room,  from  applying  for  membership  in  a 
group  that  was  equally  interested  and  whose  companionship 
she  might  find  stimulating.  But  even  if  there  should  be  such 
timid  people  I  doubt  whether  they  would  indulge  their  shy- 
ness if  the  actual  existence  of  clubs  depended  on  the  students' 
applications  for  membership. 
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A  second  argument  against  this  system  is  that  the  groups 
would  not  be  as  congenial  as  they  are  at  present  and  that  they 
would  therefore  derive  less  pleasure  from  the  work.  Surely 
there  are  few  people  who  are  so  unadaptable  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  find  among  a  group  of  persons,  who  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  a  group  have  at  least  one  common  interest, 
some  congenial  companions  and  stimulating  critics. 

There  have  been  other  opinions  expressed.  One  member 
of  the  faculty  does  not  approve  of  it  because  he  thinks  "the 
college  is  getting  too  democratic,  anyway."  And  one  student 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  it  because  it  seems  to  her  "to  substi- 
tute for  an  aristocracy  of  social  position  one  of  intellect.' ' 
Both  of  these  views  are  exaggerated.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
just  now  that  anything  could  be  too  democratic.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  an  intellectual  aristocracy  can  be  quite 
as  insidious  as  a  social  one.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  however, 
that  the  system  described  above  suffers  from  either  anarchy 
or  imperialism.  It  seems  to  give  an  equal  chance  to  every 
one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  improving  herself  along  a 
chosen  line  and  in  having  at  the  same  time  the  criticism  and 
companionship  of  her  fellow-students  and  of  the  faculty. 


REVIEWS 


Changing  Winds.  By  St.  John  G.  Ervine.  New  York:  The 
MacMillian  Company. 

"Changing  Winds"  is  dedicated  to  Rupert  Brooke  and  a 
phrase  from  one  of  his  verses  gives  the  novel  its  title.  One 
is  tempted  in  view  of  these  suggestions  to  imagine  that  Rupert 
Brooke  sat  for  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  "Young  Tory"  group. 
With  Gilbert  Farlow,  the  most  talented,  the  first  to  die,  he  has 
much  in  common.  Yet,  though  Rupert  Brooke  and  Gilbert 
Farlow  may  be  one,  the  novel  does  not  depend  for  its  interest 
on  any  possible  resemblence  between  its  characters  and  men 
familiar  to  England  today.  Stript  of  all  association  with 
familiar  men,  events,  and  places,  it  would  still  hold  the  atten- 
tion through  the  simplicity  and  at  the  same  time  the  variety 
of  its  characters.  Each  is  interesting  for  his  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  the  relation  he  bears  the  rest. 

We  see  them  all  through  Henry  Quinn's  eyes  but  he  is  a 
singularly  impartial  spectator.  He  sees  his  friends  as  they 
are,  keen,  vigorous,  young  things.  He  recognizes  their 
faults.  Real  love  for  them  saves  him  from  the  charge  of  be- 
ing over-remote.  His  affection  vivifies  them  and  lights  up 
his  own  character.  In  wrestling  with  the  Irish  question  the 
same  trait  saves  him.  Love  of  Ireland  and  love  of  England 
are  not  incompatible.  Ireland  is  his  birthplace,  England  the 
home  of  his  best  friends.  To  those  friends  and  to  his  father, 
the  failure  to  identify  himself  entirely  with  either  country  is 
an  evidence  of  his  lack  of  power  of  decision.  It  is  not  that. 
Like  all  imaginative  people  he  is  first  of  all  himself.  He  is 
never  merely  an  Irishman,  or  merely  a  novelist.  Yet  he  is 
highly  complex.     One  aspect  of  a  problem  never  satisfies  him. 
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He  must  see  it  from  all  angles.  That  trait  marks  his  diver- 
sion from  his  more  decisive  companions.  Their  analysis 
once  made,  they  stand  by  the  results.  His  decision  must 
satisfy  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  of  him,  which  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  imaginative  and  the  matter- 
of-fact  parts  of  him  are  constantly  contending. 

He  demands  balance  and  for  that  reason  Trinity  College  is 
highly  distasteful  to  him.  Even  his  father  who  sent  him 
there  recognizes  that  Trinity  is  not  so  pleasant  a  place  for 
Henry  as  Oxford,  where  his  son's  old  school-friends,  Gilbert, 
Ninian  and  Roger  are.  Henry  does  go  to  Trinity  but  his 
four  years  there  have  little  effect  upon  his  development. 

The  Irish  movement  as  interpreted  to  Henry  by  his  tutor, 
Marsh,  and  Galway,  the  editor,  has  as  little  influence  upon 
him.  It  serves  chiefly  to  point  out,  through  the  medium  of 
Sheila  Morgan,  that  lads  would  rather  dance  than  learn 
Gaelic,  a  hard  lesson  for  Marsh,  but  one  rather  anticipated  by 
Henry.  He  sees  that  Tom  Arthurs  would  make  of  Ireland  a 
shipyard  and  a  factory,  that  Galway  would  make  it  again  ex- 
clusively the  land  of  the  Wee  People,  and  that  Marsh  would 
make  of  Ireland  a  place  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Henry's  own  dream  of  Ireland  is  that  of  a  country  freed  from 
self-imposed  bonds  of  exaggeration  and  idleness,  a  nation  in 
close  harmony  with  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  style  is  easy  except  in  an  occasional  long  and  over-com- 
plicated description  such  as  the  one  of  Marsh.  The  conver- 
sations, which  show  plainly  the  mark  of  a  dramatist  trained 
to  write  clear  and  vivid  dialogue,  are  exceptionally  good. 
The  plot  is  rich  and  well-sustained  though  it  suffers  in  certain 
places  from  a  confusion  of  the  time  element.  The  characteri- 
zation has  been  discussed.  Mr.  Quinn  is  more  than  a  charac- 
ter, he  is  a  real  person.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Mary 
and  Roger  the  same  could  be  said  of  most  of  the  rest.  All  in 
all  the  book  makes  delightful  reading  and  deserves  to  be  read. 

M.  B.  S. 


EDITORIAL 


In  spite  of  incoming  and  outgoing  boards  the  Monthly  as 
an  institution  remains  a  fixture  in  the  college.  But  the  re- 
verberations of  revolutions  shake  the  pillars  of  even  this  mag- 
azine, We  must  consider  its  function  and  its  actual  practice 
in  college  life.  The  Monthly  aims,  above  all,  to  bring  before 
the  college  expressions  of  literary  worth  and  to  serve  as  an 
organ  for  the  forming  of  public  opinion.  We  regret  that  the 
year  has  brought  forth  so  few  articles  known  in  the  popular 
vernacular  as  "heavies."  Those  versed  in  the  art  of  cause 
and  effect  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  famous  ABC  and  D  papers  has  resulted  in  a 
dearth  of  well  sustained,  carefully  constructed  articles.  In 
About  College  this  year  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  stimu- 
late frank  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  college  in  the  hope 
that  a  decided  opinion  on  one  side  will  produce  equally  decided 
arguments  on  the  other  in  order  to  define  the  issues  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  Monthly  has  characteristics  and  peculiarities.  We 
are  glad  that  we  are  not  too  colorlessly  neutral  to  escape  criti- 
cism! In  this  day  when  periodicals  bow  to  the  commercial- 
ized god  of  "business  as  usual"  and  dare  not  preach  economy 
for  fear  of  the  wrath  of  advertisers  we  are  proud  to  be  above 
the  demands  of  toothpaste  and  patent  medicine  promoters. 
Although  we  do  not  grow  sleek  on  the  proceeds  of  the  year  we 
maintain  at  least  a  dignified  position  in  the  field  of  literature 
by  our  very  freedom  from  advertisements. 

We  have  been  asked  why  we  do  not  conduct  competitive 
trials  for  membership  on  the  Monthly  board  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  method  less  mechanical  than  the  ordinary  "try 
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out"  method  may  be  devised  by  future  boards.     Suggestions 
on  the  subject  will  be  welcomed  by  the  editors. 

Again  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  there  is  a  certain 
"Monthly  Style"  which  freshmen  should  emulate  in  order  that 
Fate  through  the  medium  of  "English  Thirt"  will  print  their 
attempts  in  the  literary  field  in  the  Monthly.  In  correction 
of  this  error  we  wish  to  state  frankly  that  like  Sairy  Gamp's 
Mrs.  Harris  "there  ain't  no  such  pusson"  as  Monthly  Style. 
And  we  do  not  intend  to  encourage  beginnings  of  the  "sedulous 
ape"  among  the  freshmen.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer 
in  this  issue  that  "the  Monthly  would  welcome  an  expression 
of  real  thought  but  rarely  gets  the  opportunity."  We  favor  the 
open  door  policy  in  trying  to  provide  apertures  for  every  point 
on  the  Campus.  If  expressions  of  real  thought  can  not  reach  us 
via  the  Monthly  Box  in  the  note  room,  English  Thirt,  mem- 
bers of  the  English  faculty  or  the  editors,  we  beg  the  Campus 
Cat  to  snoop  a  bit  and  point  out  the  obstructions  in  the  way. 

To  the  nineteen  hundred  students  we  as  an  outgoing  board 
appeal,  for  the  Monthly  is  spring  cleaning  with  the  rest  of 
the  college.  Have  you  a  Thought,  an  Idea,  a  Suggestion  or  a 
Criticism?  Write  it  down  immediately  before  you  forget  it, 
and  send  it  to  us.  We  of  the  passing  board  will  give  your  in- 
spirations to  the  1919  board  while  it  is  young  and  impression- 
able, before  it  becomes  the  slave  of  habit  and  prejudice  as 
boards  are  prone  to  do.  In  conclusion  we  wish  to  quote  from  the 
latest  Amherst  publication  Shrapnel  and  point  out  a  similar 
need  in  the  College  in  general  and  in  the  Monthly  in  particu- 
lar. "Reports  have  reached  us  that  shrapnel  is  the  most  effective 
means  found  thus  far  for  tearing  up  barbwire  entanglements, 
destroying  camouflage,  and  generally  disturbing  the  peace  of 
mind  of  those  in  the  opposing  trenches.  We  have  decided 
that  Shrapnel  is  much  needed  in  Amherst.  There  are  barb- 
wire  entanglements  of  tradition  and  prejudice  to  be  cut. 
There  is  camouflage  to  be  rent  asunder.  There  are  certain 
personages  who  have  firmly  entrenched  themselves  in  com- 
placency and  conceit.     They  need  to  be  disturbed." 
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In  the  passive  years  of  dull  placidity  before  the  war,  the 
ghost  was  almost  laid.  We  grew  used  to  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  mandates 
and  principles  laid  down  by  the  powers  that  be,  became  the  un- 
written law  of  the  college.  But  with  the  spiritual  upheaval 
which  the  war  brought,  it  was  forced  on  our  consciousness 
that  time-honored  institutions  were  being  examined  with  a 
view  to  discovering  if  they  could  claim  any  other  honor;  and 
that  furthermore,  those  which  failed  to  pass  the  test,  were  be- 
ing attacked,  reformed  or  destroyed  as  the  case  demanded. 
Encouraged  and  revivified  the  Spirit  of  Criticism  rose  again. 

It  is  really  surprising  that  nineteen-hundred  students 
should  feel  neither  approval  nor  disapproval  of  the  entire 
governmental  machinery  of  the  college,  but  only  submission. 
Perhaps  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  rests  on 
that  ethical  catch-phrase,  always  heard  at  every  meeting 
where  any  existing  custom  is  put  under  fire;  "By  coming  to 
Smith  College,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  obey  its  rules,  and  abide 
by  its  customs ;  therefore  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  obey  and  to 
accept  them  without  question."  A  reactionary  view,  and  one 
very  unflattering  to  the  administration,  for  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion is  never  a  compliment.  Dissatisfaction,  when  it  is  occa- 
sionally voiced  is  generally  the  result  of  some  personal  encoun- 
ter with  a  disagreeable  restriction,  and  takes  the  form  of  the 
students'  anathema,  popularly  known  as  "crabbing."  Such  ad- 
verse criticism,  not  being  above-board,  is  useless.  But  the  stu- 
dent body  is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  apathy,  for  the  ad- 
ministration suffers  from  the  impression  that  it  will  resent  ad- 
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verse  criticism.  Why,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  a  populace 
obedient  through  an  intelligent  understanding  of  govern- 
mental aims  is  certainly  preferable  to  an  uncomprehending, 
submissive  mob. 

But  now  that  we  are  considering  plans  of  student  govern- 
ment, the  college  has  an  opportunity  to  make  its  voice  heard, 
and  possibly  even  to  form  the  "scheme  of  things."  It  would 
seem  that  what  we  really  need  is  an  official  organ  for  the 
legitimate  expression  of  public  opinion.  At  present,  the  stu- 
dent who  has  an  idea  that  she  wants  to  have  discussed,  has  no 
legitimate  way  of  laying  that  idea  before  the  college,  the  ad- 
ministration, or  even  the  council.  She  may  write  Public 
Opinions  for  the  Weekly,  and  articles  for  the  Monthly,  and 
talk  and  talk  and  talk;  if  she  talks  enough,  she  will  perhaps 
hear  that  her  idea  "was  discussed  in  Council,"  and  in  unusual 
cases  an  unenthusiastic  mass-meeting  may  be  held.  Justly  unen- 
thusiastic,  as  everyone  realizes  that  thereafter  the  matter  will 
simply  drop.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  probably  fortun- 
ate, and  yet  in  the  tenth  case  someone  may  have  possessed  the 
'intelligence  to  discover  a  real  flaw,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  no 
one  should  benefit  by  this  intelligence.  Thus  it  seems  that 
the  real  requirements  in  our  new  student  government,  what- 
ever form  it  may  eventually  take,  are  two.  First,  an  official 
connection  between  the  Council  and  the  individual  student  so 
that  public  opinion  may  find  fruitful  expression.  Second, 
some  really  definite  powers  for  the  Council  in  legislating  di- 
rectly on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  majority  of  the  college 
after  sane  examination  of  the  matter;  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Council's  approval,  and  on  this  we  could  rely  to 
counteract  the  dangers  of  pure  majority  rule.  The  intellect- 
ual and  moral  standard  of  the  Council  is  high;  its  present 
neutral  and  uninspiring  position  in  the  life  of  the  college  is 
due  to  its  lack  of  recognized  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
public  opinion,  and  its  incompetency  to  put  into  execution,  or 
cause  to  be  put  into  execution,  any  reforms  it  may  advocate. 

The  terrible  example  of  German  autocracy  has  made  people 
realize  that  intelligence  and  openness  of  relations  between 
rulers  and  ruled,  are  bound  up  with  the  modern  ideal  of  de- 
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mocracy.  At  college,  where  things  are  so  little  complicated 
by  external  factors  we  have  a  definite  opportunity  to  realize 
this  ideal.  True  criticism,  which  includes  both  praise  and 
blame  is  not  an  undermining  force,  but  is  rather  a  construc- 
tive influence  upon  a  chaos  of  laws  and  regulations.  The 
shifting  sands  of  passive  acceptance  will  support  an  uncon- 
sidered rule  well  enough  until  some  upheaval  comes,  but  if 
authority  stand  upon  the  firm  rock  of  reason,  it  will  become 
well-nigh  impregnable.  Not  that  everything  will  be  perfect 
under  the  magic  touch-word  of  "student-government;"  but  if 
we  stand  by  those  institutions  which  we  can  accept  as  reason- 
able with  real  loyalty,  and  bend  our  efforts  rationally  and 
sincerely  to  reforming  those  which  are  defective  and  im- 
perfect, we  may  hope  eventually  to  reach  the  best  all-round 
administration  of  college  affairs. 

A.  D.  S. 

"Getting  together"  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  we  are  all 
trying  to  learn  now,  "getting  together"  as  nations  in  a  great 
alliance  of  action,  "getting  together"  as  individuals  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  until  what  has  to  be  done  is  done.  There 
is  satisfaction  in  making  new  acquaintances;  there  is  no 
greater  pleasure  than  finding  mutual  interests  and  mutual 
aims  in  people  who  at  first  seem  quite  alien  to  ourselves.  We 
are  learning  that  it  is  not  as  self-sufficient  individuals  but  as 
integral  parts  of  a  great  whole  that  we  can  most  effectively 
"carry  on."  And  because  of  this  very  real  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege which  comes  from  getting  to  know  another's  point  of 
view,  the  Exchange  Editor  of  a  college  magazine  has  a  for- 
tunate position.  For  college  publications  reflect  directly  the 
life  of  their  several  colleges.  One  can  easily  read  from 
them  the  attitude  of  the  undergraduate  body,  the  temper  of 
the  faculty  and  the  spirit  of  the  college  itself.  In  reading  the 
Exchanges  we  grow  to  realize  not  the  superficial  differences 
nor  the  varying  individualities,  but  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
much  alike.  The  leading  articles  in  particular,  bring 
us  to  this  conclusion.  Those  of  the  men's  colleges  discuss  the 
problem  of  making  college  life  worth  while  even  in  time  of 
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war,  the  necessity  of  "carrying  on"  at  college  if  one  cannot  be 
in  war  service;  those  of  the  women's  colleges  deal  with  the 
need  of  facing  things  calmly,  of  keeping  sane  and  normal 
during  times  of  strain,  and  above  all,  of  doing  sincere,  serious 
work  in  payment  for  the  privilege  of  being  in  college  at  all. 
Today  the  colleges  of  America  stand  together  as  one  great 
group  striving  to  serve,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  the  time 
of  crisis. 

But  it  is  hard  to  write  of  one's  experiences,  to  get  good 
vital  stuff  into  stories  and  poems.  Very  few  can  do  it. 
There  are  some  undergraduates,  however,  that  do  seem  to 
have  this  faculty  of  self-expression  and  whose  contributions 
are  distinctly  deserving  of  praise. 

The  best  stories  of  the  month  are :  "The  Case  of  Paul  Soule" 
in  The  Cornell  Era,  "La  Petite  Americaine"  in  The  Wells  Col- 
lege Chronicle,  and  "The  Message  of  the  Bell"  in  the  Rich- 
mond  College  Messenger.  The  best  poems  of  the  month  are: 
"Perhaps"  in  The  William's  Literary  Monthly,  "An  Hour 
Ago"  in  The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly,  "When  I'm  Bad"  in  The 
Western  Oxford,  "White  Violets"  in  The  Wellesley  College 
Magazine,  "The  Song  of  the  North  Wind"  in  The  Nassau  Lit- 
erary Magazine,  and  "The  Laugh  of  Indra"  in  The  Yale  Liter- 
ary Magazine.  Three  very  interesting  essays  are  "James 
Whitcomb  Riley"  in  The  Richmond  College  Messenger,  "Her 
Full  Measure  of  Devotion"  in  The  Bowdoin  Quill,  and  "Risk- 
ing Rheims — Illustrated"  in  The  Amherst  Monthly. 

And  now  the  present  Exchange  Editor  has  read  the  last  ex- 
change, has  criticised  the  last  contribution.  And  in  laying 
down  her  arms  she  can  only  say  that  among  all  the  regrets 
which  the  Monthly  Board  feels  in  retiring  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
Exchange  Editor  who  does  so  most  reluctantly.  She  has 
welcomed  each  exchange  as  it  has  come,  she  has  grown  to 
have  a  sense  of  familiarity  with  the  different  colleges  repre- 
sented and  in  handing  on  her  work  she  feels  she  is  giving  over 
a  very  real  joy,  the  joy  of  finding  many  good  friends  in  many 
different  places. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowleging  the  following  exchanges 
during  the  past  year:  The  Academe,   The  Amherst  Monthly 
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The  Aurora,  The  Botvdoin  Quill,  The  Cornell  Era,  The  Dart- 
mouth Bema,  The  D'Youville  Magazine,  The  Echo,  The  Ford- 
ham  Monthly,  Georgetown  College  Journal,  Goucher  Kalends, 
The  Harvard  Advocate,  The  Haverfordian,  Hollins  Magazine, 
The  Holy  Cross  Purple,  The  Lake  Erie  Record,  The  Lehigh 
Burr,  The  Lesbian  Herald,  Mary  Baldivin  Miscellany ,  Mary- 
land Collegian,  The  Mirror,  The  Mountaineer,  The  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  Monthly,  The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  Oxford  Spirit, 
The  Owl,  Packer  Current  Items,  The  Pharetra,  The  Radcliffe 
Magazine,  The  Richmond  College  Messenger,  The  Ridge,  The 
Sepiad,  The  Sibyl,  The  Sorosis,  The  Sim-Dial,  The  Sweet 
Briar  Magazine,  The  Taper,  The  Tattler,  The  Temple  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  The  Trinity  College  Record,  The  Wellesley  Col- 
lege Magazine,  The  Wells  College  Chronicle,  The  V/esleyan 
Literary  Monthly,  The  Western  Oxford,  The  Wheaton  Record, 
The  William  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine,  Williams  Literary 
Messenger,  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  and  The  Young 
Eagle. 

E.  S.  M. 


THE    SMITH   UNIT 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  SOMME 

"Christmas  weather,  sunlight,  moonlight  and  snow;  our 
grove  a  white  stencil ;  our  baraques  with  red  shutters  by  day 
and  the  lighted  windows  at  night,  like  painted  Christmas 
cards;  our  defaced  and  ruined  villages  new-clothed  with 
beauty  in  the  snow ;  such  was  Christmas  week  in  this  part  of 
Picardie.  But  the  snow,  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  accentuated 
the  bitter  cold  of  our  ill-lodged  and  undernourished  neighbors, 
and  the  moon  pointed  out  to  hostile  aeroplanes  desired  points 
of  attack.  It  was  on  account  of  the  dangerous  moonlight  that 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  forbade  midnight  masses  in  the 
churches,  and  disarranged  thereby  our  plans  for  commencing 
our  week  of  fetes  with  carols  on  Christmas  Eve.  We  and  the 
villagers  were  the  more  disappointed  because  even  during  the 
German  occupation,  these  masses  had  been  said.  We  heard 
of  loaded  Christmas  trees,  and  of  parties  where  cakes  and 
chocolate  were  served  by  German  officers — "Not  for  all  the 
world,  you  understand,,,  one  little  girl  explained,  "just  for 
themselves. "  Yet  all  the  world  had  some  share  in  the  Ger- 
man Christmas,  and  we  felt  that  we  must  make  up  for  the 
added  hardships  caused  since  last  year  by  German  cruelty, 
for  all  the  ruined  homesteads  which  are  but  the  outward  sign 
of  families  scattered,  missing  and  dead. 

"But  Christmas  Day  itself  we  devoted  to  another  purpose. 
We  ourselves,  like  our  German  predecessors,  are  far  from 
home.  Within  reaching  distance  are  soldiers  camps  where 
our  own  boys  have  been  under  fire,  and  have  won  both  death 
and  fame.     Aviators  there  are  also,  ambulance  drivers,  Red 
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Cross  co-workers,  and  the  friends  who  are  helping  to  "re- 
build" some  of  the  villages.  Last  but  not  least,  are  those  who 
modestly  claim  to  be  "just  as  good  as  Americans,"  the  Cana- 
dian foresters.  All  of  these  we  invited  to  dine  with  us.  In 
fact,  we  invited  every  American  we  met  for  miles  around. 
Because  of  the  uncertain  number  of  our  guests,  and  our 
limited  supply  of  dishes,  the  dinner  was  served  in  cafeteria 
style  in  the  Orangerie. 

"The  Orangerie  has  a  tropical  sound,  and  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  war,  it  doubtless  had  a  tropical  atmosphere,  for  here 
were  grown  hothouse  fruits  for  the  chateau.  Now,  with 
glassless  windows  and  wrecked  heating  plant,  it  would  serve 
better  for  a  skating  rink.  On  ordinary  occasions,  however, 
it  is  our  garage.  But  the  Christmas  committee  saw  to  it  that 
the  cars  and  all  the  appurtenances  were  removed  for  Christ- 
mas Day.  Red-ribboned  holly  wreaths  hung  in  the  great 
windows;  chains  of  holly  draped  the  walls  and  ceilings; 
candles  in  home-made  wooden  scones  with  reflectors  of  tinfoil, 
and  lanterns  swung  from  the  ceiling,  lighted  the  hall.  At 
one  end  stood  the  tree,  at  the  other  a  huge  stove — a  German 
souvenir  unearthed  in  the  stables — and  the  tables  on  which 
the  dinner  was  spread.  There  were  platters  of  ham,  platters 
of  turkey,  pans  of  potatoes  au  gratin  steaming  hot,  cranberry 
jelly,  bread  and  butter,  plum  pudding,  and  coffee  served  with 
cream. 

"There  were  hungry  guests  to  eat  our  dinner,  too ;  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  and  only  six  ladies  among  them.  The 
bread  line  formed  and  reformed  like  a  kaliedoscope ;  the  coffee 
ladle  was  never  still.  Back  and  forth,  bringing  hot  dishes  or 
removing  soiled  ones,  ran  our  maid  of  all  work,  transformed 
for  the  evening  in  white  cap  and  apron.  Outside,  other  will- 
ing hands  washed  dishes  in  the  laundry.  Except  for  a  kitchen 
fire,  which  required  the  efforts  of  a  Canadian  captain  and  an 
added  section  of  stove-pipe  to  make  it  burn,  there  was  not  a 
hitch  in  the  plans  of  the  committee,  and  our  workers  were  as 
merry  as  our  guests. 

"At  the  close  of  the  dinner  came  the  surprise  of  the  even- 
ing; red-ribboned  Georgette  leading  her  pet  white  goat.     On 
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either  side  held  in  place  by  a  broad  red  sash,  its  panniers  were 
bulging  with  cigarettes.  Above  the  chatter,  even  above  the 
clapping  which  greeted  her  entry,  could  be  heard  Georgette's 
clear  treble,  demanding  insistently,  "Veuillez  vous  avoir  des 
cigarettes,  Messieurs?"     Needless  to  say  they  did! 

"Dancing  followed,  making  up  in  vim  what  it  lacked  in 
rhythm.  The  Virginia  Reel  and  Paul  Jones  were  regarded 
with  wonder  by  our  domestics,  who  lined  up  in  the  doorway, 
and  by  a  certain  French  reporter  who  had  probably  never  be- 
fore seen  such  boisterousness  in  polite  society.  But  the  even- 
ing was  all  too  short ;  our  party  which  began  at  four,  broke  up 
at  half  past  eight.  "To  think"  said  an  aviator,  "that  four 
hours  ago  I  was  flying  over  the  front, — and  now  I  am  danc- 
ing here!"  He  left  to  fly  again — perhaps,  who  knows?  to 
guard  us  from  German  bombs. 

"Christmas  carols,  I  think,  never  were  sung  with  more  feel- 
ing than  by  us  and  our  guests  that  night.  And  as  we  shouted 
a  last  good-bye  to  the  last  automobile  and  turned  to  enter  our 
candle-lighted  baraques,  each  member  of  the  Unit  felt  that 
one  day  at  least  of  her  service  had  been  well  spent.  Never, 
all  declared,  had  they  spent  so  beautiful  a  Christmas.  For, 
in  the  War  Zone,  one  leaves  behind  conventionalities,  and  one 
is  not  afraid  of  laughter  nor  ashamed  of  tears." 

Ruth  Gaines  1901 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Anna  P.  Fessenden,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'14.     Margaret  Groves  to  A,  C.  M.  Azoy,  Junior,  of  East  Orange,  New- 
Jersey. 
Margaret  Leonard  to  H.  Dutton  Smith  of  Boston. 
Grace  Wells  to  Bryan  Leonard  of  East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 

now  "somewhere  in  France." 
Nellie  Robie  to  John  Fisher  Eaton. 
'16.     Marguerite  H.  White  to  Hazen  Edward  Stockwell  of  Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

IN    COLLEGE 

'18.     Edith  Whittier  to  Edward  Otis  Holmes,  Junior,  Harvard  '14,  of 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 

MARRIAGES 

'08.     Grace   Winifred   Hood   to    Lieutenant   Reginald    Kennelly   Fessen- 
den of  Brookline. 
'14.     Cornelia   Ellinwood  to   Samuel   Henry  Morris,  January   16,   1918, 
Address:    Globe,  Arizona. 
Mary    Goodell    to    Harold    Thomas    Mather,    Lieutenant    Coast   Ar- 

Artillery,  0.  R.  C,  December  8,  1917. 
Helen   Sheridan  to   Stanley  George   Gordon,  2nd   Lieutenant,   Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  R.,  December  1,  1917. 
'16.     Emma  Ellen  Hartford  to  William  Alfred  Nelson  of  Ansonia  Con- 
necticut. 
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IN  COLLEGE 


'18.     Mildred  Shepard  Burpee  to  Lieutenant  Roland  Humphrey  Brock, 
February  25,  1918. 


'16.     Mary  McMillan  is  teaching  art  to  small  children. 

Harriet  Evelyn  Means  is  working  with  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 

Food  Administration,  State  House,  Boston. 
Margaret  Melcher  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Stamford  University. 
Dorothy  Sewell  has  a  fellowship  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


CALENDAR 


April  20.     Division  B  Dramatics. 
24.     Martinelli  Concert. 
27.     Glee  Club  Concert. 
May  4.     Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
Hubbard  House  Reception. 
8.     Sixth  Afternoon  Concert. 
11.     Division  C   Dance. 
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MARY  AUGUSTA  SCOTT 

VIRGINIA  HARRISON 

The  death  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar  and  teacher  as  Mary 
Augusta  Scott  inevitably  calls  forth  panegyrics  of  her  learn- 
ing and  her  eminence.  This  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper ; 
but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  in  the  student  mind  the  con- 
templation of  her  intellectual  achievements  tends  to  obscure 
her  intensely  human  characteristics.  It  is  not  by  an  enumer- 
ation of  her  honorary  degrees  and  a  catalogue  of  books  which 
she  has  written  that  Miss  Scott  would  want  to  be  remembered 
by  the  students  in  whom  she  was  so  profoundly  interested. 
I  venture  therefore,  as   a  student,  to  express   appreciation 
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of  her  as  a  sympathetic  teacher  and  a  charming  and  inspiring 
personality. 

Miss  Scott's  extensive  studies  led  her  to  live  to  a  certain 
extent  in  seclusion ;  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  she  never  lost  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  the  college  and,  even  after  she  left  for  the 
last  time,  she  kept  in  touch  with  student  activities  through 
her  correspondence  with  the  more  fortunate  of  her  former 
students.  She  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  Campus  Cat  be- 
cause she  thought  "a  little  literary  chaff"  from  the  students 
desirable.  "Girls,"  she  wrote,  "are  not  absolutely  without  a 
sense  of  humor  as  the  Weekly  would  lead  one  to  infer  in  one's 
haste,"  and  again,  "the  student  mind  is  not  all  grouch  at  light 
cuts  or  all  piety.  .  .1  wish  you  all  to  be  good  by  all  means,  but 
a  sense  of  humor  is  a  great  help  towards  being  good."  On 
the  moral  effect  of  a  sense  of  humor  Miss  Scott  was  well 
qualified  to  speak,  for  hers  was  inexhaustible.  The  revela- 
tions of  her  exquisitely  keen  humor  were,  like  Macaulay's 
flashes  of  silence,  truly  delightful.  No  one  told  a  joke  more 
irresistibly  or  enjoyed  one  more.  As  is  usual  in  people  with 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  amusement,  Miss  Scott  disliked 
sentimentality  in  any  form,  and  in  her  anxiety  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  it  she  sometimes  seemed  reserved  and  aloof; 
but  to  those  who  knew  her  best  she  occasionally  revealed  ten- 
derness of  surprising  depth.  It  is  indeed  impossible  that 
anyone  should  lack  sympathy  who  had  as  profound  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  as  did  Miss  Scott.  Her  understanding 
of  people  was  of  that  profundity  which  seems  not  to  under- 
stand at  all,  and  like  the  philosopher,  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,  she 
had.  a  child-like  simplicity  that  was  disarming. 

In  her  ideals  of  scholarship  Miss  Scott  was  uncompromis- 
ing. Slipshod,  half  way  methods  were  an  abomination  to 
her  and  her  classes  received  valuable  training  in  scholarly 
precision  and  accuracy  of  detail.  She  earnestly  wished  that 
each  student  should  get  the  most  possible  good  out  of  college, 
that  everyone  should  carry  away  the  intellectual  purchases 
which  she  had  made,  and  that  the  college  should  be  so  excell- 
ent as  to  make  these  purchases  superlatively  worth  taking 
away.     To  this  end  she  labored  with  great  energy  and  en- 
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thusiasm — enthusiasm  that  could  not  fail  to  influence  her  stu- 
dents. It  has  been  said  that  the  carelessness  of  American 
speech  is  due  to  our  lack  of  pride  in  our  language.  To  Miss 
Scott  the  English  language  was  a  wonderful  and  living  thing. 
In  February  of  this  year  she  wrote,  "The  great  new  world 
that  is  coming  is  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  world.  The  English 
long  since  became  a  world  people,  and  their  language  had 
much  to  do  with  that.  It  is  the  free  language  of  a  free  people ; 
it  is  capable  of  the  infinite  expression  of  ideas,  whether  Eng- 
lish or  foreign.  The  future  of  the  English  language  and  lit- 
erature is  full  of  promise.  It  will  be  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  do  your  bit  for  English."  During  her  fifteen  years'  serv- 
ice as  professor  in  Smith  College,  Miss  Scott  has  done  her  bit 
for  English  in  imparting  to  her  students  at  least  a  shadow  of 
her  vision  and  her  belief  in  the  power  and  beauty  of  English 
as  a  means  of  expression. 

Miss  Scott's  death  inflicts  an  incalculable  loss  upon  the  col- 
lege— but  she  would  not  have  us  dwell  upon  our  sense  of  loss. 
She  once  objected  to  a  course  of  study  which  had  been  pre- 
sented because  it  was  marked  into  periods  from  the  death  of 
one  author  to  the  death  of  the  next.  "Why  set  up  tombstones 
all  along  the  way?"  she  asked.  Miss  Scott  would  not  wish  a 
tombstone  with  a  mournful  epitaph  erected  to  her  in  the  mem- 
ory of  anyone  who  had  known  her.  She  hated  gloom  and  op- 
pressive solemnity.  She  would  like  to  be  thought  of  as  living, 
as  living  she  is  in  her  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  college. 
One  can  best  describe  her  in  the  terms  which  she  applied  to 
Chaucer,  "so  wise,  so  learned,  and  so  sunny." 


ADVENTURE— A  PLAYLET 

MARY  FRANCES  DAVIS 

(Scene:  A  sun  parlor  or  enclosed  porch  with  bright  flow- 
ered chintz  hangings  and  covers  to  the  furniture,  tvhich  is  all 
white  wicker.  A  large  open  fireplace  is  in  center  of  left  wall 
with  a  door  on  right  of  it  going  into  house  proper.  There  are 
many  windoivs  with  plants  under  them  and  in  center  of  back 
wall  French  ivindoivs  open  out  onto  a  terrace  beyond  which 
lies  a  stretch  of  lawn.  The  scene  outside  is  wintery;  blue,  snow- 
capped hills  rise  in  the  distance  above  bare  trees.) 

(Directly  in  front  of  fireplace,  in  which  logs  are  burning 
pleasantly,  sits  a  wan  boy  of  about  tivelve.  Beside  him  is  a 
wicker  movable  table  on  which  is  a  tray  and  a  light  invalid's 
lunch  which  appears  untouched.  Between  left  wall  and 
French  windows,  against  back  wall,  a  nurse  in  uniform  sits 
knitting  briskly  and  chatting  as  the  scene  opens.) 

Nurse  :  Your  mother's  going  to  be  very  disappointed  when 
she  comes  home  tonight  and  finds  that  you've  eaten  almost  no 
lunch. 

Boy:  (petulantly)  I  can't  help  it.  I  can't  eat  any  more 
than  I  can,  can  I? 

Nurse  :  The  less  you  eat  the  longer  it  will  be  before  you  get 
back  to  school.  Think  of  the  boys  at  school,  swimming  and 
playing  basketball.  You  want  to  be  able  to  do  those  things 
as  soon  as  possible,  don't  you?  Just  try  to  eat,  and  see  how 
much  stronger  you'll  be  tomorrow. 

Boy:  I  have  tried.  Nothing  tastes  good.  Gee,  I'm  tired 
o'  eggs!  Why  don't  you  give  me  some  hot  mince  pie?  I  bet 
I'd  get  strong  quick  on  that! 

Nurse:  Indeed  you  wouldn't!  But  you  can  get  strong  on 
eggs  if  you'll  only  eat  them. 

Boy:  (taking  a  fork- full)    Huh!     Seems  to  me  I've  eaten 

enough  to  feed Hercules,   already.     (Pushes  plate   back 

and  gazes  into  fire.) 
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Nurse  :  Well,  perhaps  you'll  be  hungry  later  so  I  won't  take 
it  away  just  yet.  I  must  run  upstairs  and  get  some  more 
wool.     Will  you  excuse  me,  Leroy? 

(Boy  does  not  answer  but  gazes  moodily  into  jive.  Just 
then  there  is  a  rapping  at  the  window.  Boy  looks  up  but  sees 
no  one.  Then  two  little  girls  suddenly  appear  at  French  tvin- 
dow  and  nod  and  smile  and  rattle  the  nob.) 

Boy:  Who  the—  ? 

Little  Girl  in  Red  Cap:  (faintly)  Will  you  let  us  in?  We 
have  something  for  you. 

Boy:  Come  in,  the  door's  unlocked. 

(The  Little  Girls  enter  on  tiptoe.  They  have  an  exciting 
air  of  mystery  about  them.  They  are  dressed  rather  roughly 
but  one  hardly  notices  that  for  looking  at  their  faces  and  their 
wide  eyes.  They  look  about  the  dainty  room  and  at  the  pale, 
regal  boy  in  front  of  the  pleasant  fire.) 

Girl  in  Red  Cap:  This  is  an  adventure,  Marcia,  isn't  it? 
This  must  be  a  magic  house.  Are  you  the  prince?  (address- 
ing Leroy.) 

Boy  :  Say,  who  are  you  and  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Girl  in  Blue  Hat:  (uneasily,  taking  her  friend's  arm) 
Come,  Janet,  p'raps — 

Janet:  (oblivious  of  her  friend's  qualms)  It's  a  spell,  don't 
you  see?  We're  in  search  of  adventure,  so  we  followed  our 
noses  and  they  brought  us  here. 

Marcia:   (truthfully)  Yours  did,  you  mean. 

Janet:  We  put  our  fingers  on  the  wishing-stone  first  and 
danced  around  it  three  times.  That  made  us  children  of  the 
fairies  and  gave  us  an  adventure  to  find  if  we  wanted  to.  So 
we  did  and  you  see  it's  youl  Don't  you  want  to  be  in  an  ad- 
venture with  us? 

Boy:  (perplexed  but  interested)  But  how  do  you  mean? 

Marcia  :  It's  in  a  book. 
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Boy:  (skeptical  but  fascinated)  Sounds  like  a  fairy  story. 

Janet:  Why,  yes,  you  see!  That's  just  what  it  is  only  it's 
alive  and  we're  in  it.     Don't  you  think  it's  fun? 

Boy:  (thinking  deeply)  Hum!  (suddenly)  Oh,  I  say  why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  first?  How'd  I  know  it  was  you,  coming 
around  this  way?  By  the  way,  aren't  you  hungry?  I'll  play 
the  game  all  right  if  you'll  eat  my  food.  Miss  Cratch  will 
stop  pestering  me  if  she  sees  it's  gone.  (The  Little  Girls  eat 
the  food  with  the  healthy  appetites  of  out-of-door  children.) 
Gee,  and  you're  my  age,  too.  Mama  said  the  cousins  were 
coming  today  but  I  understood  that  they  were  grown  up  and 
so  I  didn't  ask  any  more  about  them.  Gee,  you  know  this 
game  isn't  so  bad.  I  was  just  feeling  awfully  dull.  Now 
you  can  amuse  me. 

(The  little  girls  who  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  by 
part  of  this  speech  have  been  too  busy,  however,  to  get  its  im- 
port. They  do  not  see  that  Leroy  is  taking  them  for  someone 
else.  At  the  end  of  his  monologue  they  laugh  and  exchange 
glances.) 

Janet  :  Yes,  but  you  must  be  the  prince,  you  see,  and  this  is 
your  royal  palace. 

Boy:  (suddenly)  If  I'm  the  prince,  I  command  you  to  take 
off  your  hats. 

(They  obey  laughingly.  Janet  discloses  a  head  of  soft 
dark  curls,  while  Marcia's  hair  is  neatly  parted  in  two  and 
plaited  in  little  fair  braids  which  bob  about  her  shoulders.) 

Boy  :  Now,  I  guess  we  know  each  other.  Who  are  you  pre- 
tending to  be?     And  what  is  it  you  have  for  me? 

Janet:  (wisely)  Oh,  it's  not  pretend;  for  we  are  Fairies' 
children  now  that  we  have  run  around  the  wishing  stone  three 
times.  We  told  you  before  what  we  brought,  it's  the  adven- 
ture ! 

Marcia:  (in  explanation)  That's  the  way  Flaginella  talks 
in  the  Book. 
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Boy:  (disappointed)  Oh,  is  that  all?  I  thought  it  was 
something.  Say,  I  hear  Nurse  coming  back.  Won't  she  be 
surprised  to  see  that  you've  come  in  this  way ! 

Janet:  (hastily)  Is  she  a  grown-up ? 

Boy  :  Why,  yes. 

Janet:  Then  we  must  become  invisible,  that  is,  hide  until 
she  goes  again. 

Boy  and  Marcia:  Why? 

Janet:  (mysteriously,  edging  meanwhile  toward  a  big 
easy  chair,  front  corner  right.)  Because  it's  a  spell  we're 
under.  Something  terrible  might  happen  if  a  grown-up  saw 
us  now!  Marcia,  you  hide  behind  that  curtain.     Quick! 

(The  NURSE  is  heard  coming  down  stairs.  They  both  hide 
downstage  near  audience.) 

Nurse:  (entering)  I  almost  didn't  find  the  wool  at  all. 
(Noticing  the  empty  tray)  Why  Leroy,  that's  simply  fine. 
Don't  you  feel  stronger  already? 

Boy:  (enthusiastically)  Much! 

Nurse  :  I  knew  you  would.  And  now  I'll  take  the  tray 
away  and  you  needn't  worry  about  having  to  eat  eggs  again 
today ! 

(Exit  Miss  Cratch  with  tray.) 

Marcia:  (sticking  her  head  out  from  behind  the  curtains) 
Say,  is  she  going  to  stay  a  while? 

Boy:  (waving  his  hand  regally)  I'll  get  rid  of  her,  don't 
you  worry.  Come  out  and  tell  me  about  the  wishing  stone. 
Where  is  it  and  all? 

Marcia  :  Why  it's — You  tell  him,  Jan. 

Janet:  (still  apparently  under  the  spell)  I  can't.  It  might 
take  away  the  magic  to  tell — but  perhaps  we'll  show  it  to  you 
— some  night  when  the  moon's  out. 

Boy:  Oh,  I  say.  I'm  sick,  you  know;  and  I  can't  ever  go 
anywhere  at  night. 
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Marcia:  Are  you  sick?     I  think  you  look  fine. 

Boy:  (half  pleased)  Do  you  though?  Well,  really  I'm 
feeling  fine  right  now.  It's  they  make  me  sick  with  eggs  and 
everything ! 

(Enter  Nurse  ;  sudden  disappearance  of  Marcia  and  Janet 
as  consequence.) 

Boy:  Say,  Miss  Cratch,  I've  thought  of  something.  I'm 
tired  of  doing  nothing.     Can't  you  get  me  John's  kitten? 

Nurse:  (rising  but  surprised)  Why  Leroy,  I  thought  you 
told  me  yesterday  you  didn't  like  cats  to  play  with. 

Boy  :  Well  I — I  want  to  try  'em. 

Nurse:  (laughing)  All  right.     (Exit) 

Boy:  (excitedly)     Come  out  quick! 

NURSE :  Why  here  it  is ! 

(Enter  NURSE  and  deposits  small  black  kitten  on  LEROY'S 
lap.     He  lets  it  go  immediately.) 

Boy  :  Gee,  I'm  thirsty. 

Nurse:  Just  a  minute,  dear,  and  I'll  get  you  a  drink.  (Exit) 

Boy:  Now! 

Janet:  (coming  out  cautiously)  I  think  we'd  better  leave. 
She's  going  to  stay  awhile  I  know. 

Boy:  Go!  why  should  you?     Are  you  'fraid  o'  her? 

(Enter  Nurse  with  glass  of  water  which  she  sets  on  table; 
then  sits  down  to  knit.  Boy  sits  up  and  looks  about  for  an- 
other inspiration.  Just  then  the  kitten  strays  over  to  Janet, 
crouched  behind  the  chair,  and  begins  to  mew.  Janet  panic 
stricken  shoos  it  aivay  but  as  it  does  not  budge  she  picks  it  up 
to  quiet  it.) 

Nurse:  Why,  Boy,  where's  the  kitten?  Didn't  you  hear 
it?     Do  you  suppose  it's  hungry? 

Boy:  (looking  around  and  seeing  no  kitten)  Oh,  no,  it's  all 
right,   (reassuringly) 
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NURSE:  {starting  toward  Janet  who  puts  down  kitten  and, 
gives  it  a  push)     But  I  heard  it  cry. 

Boy:  (sitting  up  in  his  excitement)  No,  I  tell  you.  (Then 
suddenly  he  upsets  his  glass  deliberately.  The  water  floius 
over  the  table  and  splashes  Miss  Cratch's  apron  as  she 
passes. ) 

NURSE:  (Forgetting  kitten  in  consternation)  Leroy,  good- 
ness sakes!  (Whereupon  she  takes  off  her  apron,  rights  glass 
and  leaves  the  room  carrying  both.) 

Boy:  (fairly  shouting  his  relief)  Ha! 

Janet:  (from  behind  the  couch  where  she  has  been  trying 
vainly  to  persuade  the  kitten  to  leave  her)  You'd  better  take 
this  cat  away  before  your  nurse  remembers  that  it's  hungry. 

Boy:  (getting  up  and  walking  with  amazing  steadiness, 
though  sloivly)  All  right.  I'll  put  it  out.  (He  picks  up  kitten 
and  starts  toward  French  windows.  These  open  suddenly 
and  a  man  with  a  mask  on  drops  a  sack  over  the  head  of  Leroy 
and  disappears  with  him  struggling  wider  his  arm.  The 
Little  Girls,  who  have  been  watching  Leroy  and  the  kitten, 
gasp;  and  then  ivithout  hesitation  Marcia  springs  from  be- 
hind the  chair  and  runs  to  the  door.) 

Janet:  What? — 

Marcia:  It's — it's  a  burgler  or  something.     And  I — 
(Her  words  are  lost  and  she  disappears  over  the  terrace.) 

(Janet  dazed,  rooted  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  faces  the 
Nurse  as  she  enters.) 

Nurse:  Why,  who  are  you?  Why,  where's  Leroy?     Why — 

Janet:  (dreamily)  I  wonder  if  he  was  meant  to  be  part  of 
it? 

NURSE:  (taking  her  arm)  Part  of  what? 

Janet  :  The  adventure. 

Nurse:  What  adventure? 
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Janet:  Why  you  see,  we  ran  around  the  lucky  stone  three 
times  so  that  the  fairies  would  give  us  an  adventure.  And 
then  we  followed  our  noses  here  and — 

Nurse  :  Are  you  crazy,  where's  Leroy  ?  Did  he  go  out 
here  ? 

Janet:  (nodding) — With  a  man,  a  hobgoblin  I  think  he 
was. 

Nurse:  A  what?    How  did  he  look? 

Janet:  All  black.     It's  a  spell,  you  see. 

(Then  Marcia  is  seen  tiptoeing  to  window,  rapping  and 
beckoning  to  Janet,  who  starts  toward  her.) 

Nurse:  (holding  Janet  firmly)  No,  you  don't. 

(Marcia  musters  up  her  courage  and  comes  in.) 

Marcia  :  It's  all  right  about  the  boy.  Janet,  come  on,  we've 
only  ten  minutes  till  supper  time  and  we're  having  cinnamon 
buns. 

Nurse  :  (immediately  grasping  Marcia)  Where  did  you  say 
Leroy  was?     Where? 

Marcia:  There,  (pointing  to  within  house) 

(There  is  suddenly  heard  the  opening  and  closing  of  doors 
<and  the  noise  of  many  excited  voices.  Then  upon  the  porch 
come  first  two  young  ladies  looking  bewildered  and  travel- 
worn,  then  three  men,  the  head-gardener,  the  chauffeur  and 
the  butler  carrying  a  fourth  between  them,  who  is  seen  to  be 
the  masked  man.     Leroy  and  his  mother  follow  these  slowly.) 

Mother  :  Why,  Boy,  you've  grown  well  in  a  day !  I  believe 
excitement  was  all  you  needed. 

Boy  :  It's  a  spell,  you  see,  Mother.  Magic  can  do  a  lot — it 
brought  this  adventure. 

Mother  :  You  mean  it  made  this  villainous  man  try  to  kid- 
nap you. 

Boy:  He's  not  villianous.  He's  just  part  of  this  adventure, 
don't  you  see? 
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Janet:  (eagerly)  He's  a  sort  of  hobgoblin  or  wizard  or 
something,  don't  you  see? 

Nurse  :  I  don't  understand  this — 

Mother  :  You  see,  Miss  Cratch,  we  were  driving  up  just  be- 
yond the  pine  grove,  when  this  man  carrying  Boy  darted  out 
of  the  grove  followed  by  John  and  a  little  girl. 

Marcia:  Um-hum. 

Mother:  Oh,  are  you  that  little  girl?  John  told  me  that 
you  saved  the  day  by  calling  him ! 

(She  crosses  to  Marcia  and  stooping,  kisses  her.) 

Nurse:  Shall  I  phone  for  the  police? 

Boy:  I  won't  have  him  arrested.  Let's  see  what  he  says 
about  it  anyway,  shall  we? 

Mother  :  Take  off  his  mask. 

(The  mask  is  removed  and  the  Little  Girls  gasp  and  stare. 
The  Nurse  is  arrested  in  her  progress  toward  the  inner  room. 
There  is  a  moment  of  silence. ) 

Janet:  (almost  in  tears)  Oh,  you  aren't  a  wizard  after  all. 
Oh  dear,  why  don't  you  stay  on  the  grocery  wagon  where  you 
belong?     I  bet  your  mother's  worrying  about  you  now! 

The  Man:  (rising  with  a  dazed  shuffle)  Why,  she  must  be, 
at  that.  Guess  I'll  have  to  be  moving  on,  if  these  gentlemen 
don't  mind. 

Marcia:  (quickly)  He's  Jack  Giggs,  the — the  imbecile  you 
know,  Mrs.  Gray.  But  he's  harmless  and  his  mother  worries 
dreadfully  about  him.  He  likes  boys  so  much  that  he  is  often 
teasing  them  away  to  play  marbles  with  him  and  that  scares 
their  folks. 

The  Man:  (shuffling  toivard  door)  Must  be  moving. 

Mother  :  Let  him  go.     Good-bye,  Mr.  Giggs. 

Boy  :  Good-bye,  Mr.  Giggs  and  thank  you.  Someday  I  will 
play  marbles  with  you. 
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The  Man:  {eagerly)  Will  you?  {Then  looking  about  un- 
easily) Well,  must  be  getting  home.  {He  tips  his  hat  and 
shuffles  out.) 

Mother:  But  how  did  you  little  girls  come  here  so  oppor- 
tunely? 

Janet  and  Marcia:  Why,  we  just  followed  our  noses! 

Boy  :  {stepping  fortvard  ivith  mask  on  and  the  poker  in  his 
hand)  Now  I  am  the  wizard,  and  I  undo  the  spell!  Everyone 
wake  up! 

Mother  :  Ah,  Boy,  I  wish  it  were  only  a  dream  that  you 
have  been  sick. 

Boy  :  It  is,  it  is ;  for  I'm  well  now — and — and — that  hungry  I 

CURTAIN 


SISTERS 

DOROTHY  WORTHINGTON  BUTTS 

True  patriot,  she,  that  maid  of  old  Lorraine, 
Who  led  her  troops  to  victory  and  gain 
Fired  by  a  fierce  desire,  inspired  by  love. 
Still  greater  patriot  when  the  scorching  flame 
Kindled  by  England,  put  that  land  to  shame 
And  freed  her  soul  to  serve  France  from  above. 

Great  patriot,  too,  that  nurse  from  England's  shore, 

Who  died,  a  spy  untried,  in  ruthless  war, 

To  pay  her  country's  debt  for  France's  slain. 

Enemies  once,  these  two,  but  sisters  now. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  they  make  one  solemn  vow: — 

To  lead  their  men, — and  save  Alsace-Lorraine! 


WHEN  GENIUS  BURNS 

MADELINE  MURPHEY 

Bella  Granger  was  the  type  of  woman  who  heroically  gives 
up  a  career  for  a  man,  and  then,  regretting  the  fact,  tries  to 
pick  it  up  again.  For  a  year  she  had  magnanimously  sacri- 
ficed herself  to  Paul — then  Genius  burned,  and  she  followed 
her  natural  inclinations.  Her  aesthetic  soul  rose  from  unro- 
mantic  dish  water  to  soar  upon  Mount  Olympus,  where  she 
found  satisfaction  in  substituting  literature  for  chops. 

Paul,  realizing  that  he  was  being  neglected,  began  to  under- 
stand that  pen  and  ink  were  more  necessary  to  his  wife's 
existence  than  he,  and  also  that  cold  baked  potatoes  gave  one 
a  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  pit  of  one's  stomach.  Like  all 
men  he  was  human  and  hungry. 

In  former  years  he  had  discussed  Ibsen,  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Oscar  Wilde  with  enthusiasm — now  he  rather  enjoyed  seeing 
George  Ade's  fables  in  a  movie,  and  to  fall  asleep  over  a 
newspaper  when  he  didn't  wish  to  exert  himself  to  be  what  is 
commonly  known  as — interesting.  Bella  had  many  interest- 
ing friends — the  kind  who  were  presidents  of  noble  institu- 
tions which  cared  for  diseased  cats  who  had  already  lived 
eight  of  their  nine  lives.  They  were  charming  people,  but 
they  rather  looked  down  on  Paul.  He  was  merely  a  business 
man  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  possess  an  appetite. 
Because  he  was  her  husband,  Bella  was  always  kind,  but  she 
was  aware  of  her  mental  superiority — and  so  was  he. 

"Fact  is,"  he  told  Tom,  "I'm  not  up  to  Bella.  She's  so 
darned  clever,  don't  you  know?  Thanks,  old  man,  I  think  I 
will,  if  it  wont  put  you  out." 

This  last  remark  was  in  reply  to  a  supper  invitation. 
Knowing  that  Bella  was  on  her  seventeenth  chapter  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept. 

He  envied  Tom.  He  had  an  adorable  little  wife  with  light 
fluffy  curls  and  irresistable  dimples.  She  had  a  way  about 
her  that  made  life  pleasant  for  a  man.     Perhaps  it  was  be- 
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cause  she  had  not  given  up  a  career  for  Tom,  and  because  she 
was  unmistakably  cosy.  Not  even  in  his  most  tender  mo- 
ments could  Paul  call  Bella  cosy.  The  fact  was — she  was  in- 
tellectual. And  then — she  was  tall  and  imposing  with  straight 
hair,  which,  before  they  were  married  she  had  curled  on  the 
iron. 

On  a  hot  August  day,  the  kind  that  wilts  romance  in  the 
bloom,  Paul  dropped  into  a  chair  with  assumed  carelessness. 
Bella,  unaware  of  his  existence,  was  biting  her  pen  and  look- 
ing into  space.  Her  flowered  kimona  trailed  on  the  floor  and 
her  hair,  as  usual,  straggled  down  her  neck.  Her  feet,  which 
were  incased  in  bedroom  slippers,  were  twined  about  the  legs 
of  a  chair  and  her  hands  were  covered  with  ink. 

"I've  asked  Tom  and  his  wife  in  to  supper,"  said  Paul.  In 
spite  of  the  levity  of  his  tone  his  eyes  strayed  restlessly  about 
the  room.  He  was  sure  that  Bella  would  not  like  the  propo- 
sition and  that  there  would  be  a  fuss.  Then  he  realized  that 
she  had  not  heard  him. 

With  eyes  almost  slits,  she  stared  at  him  vacantly. 

"Today,"  she  exclaimed,  "by  infinite  labor,  I  discovered 
that  nearly  all  the  failures  in  matrimony  result  from  the  lack 
of  the  aesthetic.  That  is  the  trouble  with  Tom  and  Dorothy. 
They  think  too  much  of  the  material." 

"I  have  asked  them  in  to  supper,"  Paul  repeated. 

"Supper!"  There  was  a  dangerous  expression  in  the  tan 
eyes  that  was  not  lost  on  Paul. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  desperately,  "I  have." 

There  was  one  thing  about  Bella,  she  was  complete  mis- 
tress of  her  temper.  With  the  greatest  serenity  she  laid 
down  her  pen. 

"Well,  ring  them  up,  and  tell  them  not  to  come,"  she  said 
calmly. 

"Why?"  asked  Paul. 

"Because,  child,  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  supper.  I've 
put  the  cold  mutton  in  the  ice  box  so  that  you  may  get  it  when 
you're  hungry  and,  if  you  like,  you  may  run  down  and  get 
some  eggs  at  Boardman's." 

Paul  had  a  good  disposition,  but  there  were  times  when  he 
failed  to  show  it. 
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"We  will  take  dinner  down  town,"  he  snapped.  "I  suppose 
you  do  not  care  to  come  along?" 

Bella,  who  had  picked  up  her  pen,  was  thinking.  It  was 
not  until  after  he  had  repeated  the  question  that  she  looked  at 
him  in  hurt  astonishment. 

"Impossible,  my  dear  boy.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  resolv- 
ing action.  For  Heaven's  sake,  when  you  come  in,  don't  dis- 
turb me.  When  I  am  interrupted,  it  takes  a  half  hour  to  be- 
come once  more  absorbed." 

"Oh,"  said  Paul. 

"Bella  has  a  head-ache,"  he  told  Tom.  "She  has  been  over- 
doing this  hot  weather." 

"Is  it  cherries?"  inquired  Dorothy  sympathetically. 

"No,"  said  Paul.     "I  can't  say  it  is." 

"Dot's  been  putting  up  fruit,"  said  Tom.  "Gee,  Granger, 
you  should  taste  her  preserves.  "We'll  send  you  over  some  to- 
morrow." Something  in  his  tone  made  Paul  attack  his  meat 
viciously.  Perhaps  they  were  unconscious  of  the  thrust  at 
Bella  who  had  never  in  her  life  put  up  fruit  and  who  probably 
never  would. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  anxious  to  change  the  subject,  "you  remem- 
ber B.  T.  Larson,  don't  you?" 

"Sure.     What's  he  up  to?" 

"He's  coming  West  on  business.  I  suppose  we'll  want  to 
do  something  for  him." 

"I  think  it  would  be  lovely,"  said  Dorothy,  "to  give  him  a 
nice  family  dinner.  Men  in  his  position  enjoy  a  taste  of 
home  life.     When  will  he  be  here?" 

"He's  to  telegraph  from  Chicago,"  Paul  returned. 

"When  you  know,"  said  Dorothy,  "we'll  arrange  the  party. 
You  and  he  must  come  up  to  the  house — oh,  and  of  course — 
Bella,"  she  added  as  an  after-thought. 

It  seemed  to  Paul  that  Bella  was  becoming  more  and  more 
the  after-thought.  At  first  he  had  not  cared  to  admit  it, — 
now  he  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"We're  going  to  take  up  that  new  Fox  Trot  with  Bartle- 
son,"  Tom  announced.     "Come  on  and  join  the  class. 
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"Sorry,"  said  Paul  shortly,  "can't  do  it." 

"Can't/'  echoed  Dorothy. 

"Oh,  go  on,  be  a  sport."     This  from  Tom. 

"On  Tuesday  evenings,"  said  Paul  coolly,  "Bella's  club  which 
comes  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  moral  con- 
ditions of  the  East  Indians  meets  at  our  house." 

The  look  that  Dorothy  gave  Tom  expressed  much.  Woman- 
like she  tactfully  changed  the  subject,  for  the  fact  that  Paul 
was  a  dance  enthusiast,  was  well  known. 

The  next  day  he  went  out  of  town  on  business.  Bella,  after 
offering  her  cheek  for  a  peck,  went  back  to  her  writing.  She 
was  frankly  glad  that  for  that  day  she  would  not  have  to 
bother  with  meals. 

That  morning  a  telegram  arrived  from  Paul's  room-mate 
at  college,  who  was  the  editor  of  one  of  the  large  and  promi- 
nent magazines.  He  was  on  his  way  West  to  study  a  certain 
farming  system.  Bella  had  never  met  him,  but  Paul  had 
spoken  of  him  often.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  celebrity  and  had 
a  degree  of  influence  in  the  world  she  shrewdly  recognized. 
For  that  reason  she  selected  the  best  looking  dress  she  had 
from  a  pile  of  mussy  finery  and  pressed  it.  Larson  would 
reach  town  at  six,  the  telegram  stated,  and  would  not  leave  un- 
til nine.  There  would  be  just  time  enough  for  a  delicious  fami- 
ly dinner.  Of  course  Paul  would  bring  him  to  the  house,  and  in 
the  mean  time  she  would  begin  her  preparations. 

In  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  Bella  mopped  her  forehead  with 
a  rag  she  had  tied  about  the  roast.  She  was  warm,  uncom- 
fortable,— no  longer  aesthetic.  The  potatoes  were  burned,  the 
soup  scalded,  the  lettuce  hot  and  full  of  onions  which  she 
had  accidentally  dropped  into  the  bowl.  There  was  not  a 
breath  stirring.  The  slight  breeze  that  had  come  up  in  the 
early  afternoon  had  now  died  down.  It  was  late,  and  the 
ice  cream  had  melted. 

She  could  not  understand  why  Larson  had  not  come.  Talk- 
ing to  him  she  was  to  have  soared  to  the  pinnacle  of  her 
dreams.  And  then,  of  course  Paul — where  was  he,  she  won- 
dered. 

On  the  calendar  there  was  a  black  line  drawn  about  the 
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twenty-third  of  August.  In  a  puzzled  manner  she  tried  to 
figure  out  what  it  meant.  She  knew  that  she  herself  had 
placed  it  there — but  for  what  reason?  The  Dramatic  Associ- 
ation had  met.  The  Altar  Guild  was  to  meet  the  following 
week.  Her  own  particular  club  was  on  Tuesdays — this  was 
Friday.  Strange,  she  thought.  Then, — could  it  possibly 
have  been  that  she  had  had  a  premonition  that  Larson  was 
coming?  She  had  often  read  of  similar  cases.  Filled  with 
momentary  enthusiasm  she  decided  to  look  it  up  in  a  Psy- 
chology the  following  day.  It  was  something  that  might 
prove  invaluable  to  posterity. 

Hours  passed.  She  was  now  limp  from  waiting,  and  so  hot 
that  panting,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  kitchen  table  which 
seemed  the  coolest  spot  in  the  room.  She  was  not  angry  with 
Paul — she  was  too  philosophical  for  that — but  disappointed 
and  hurt.  The  black  mark  on  the  calendar  was  disconcert- 
ing.    If  only  she  could  remember . 

"Why,  Paul,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly. 

Then  a  tragic  expression  crossed  her  face.  Paul  had  ap- 
peared in  the  door-way — alone.  He  had  seen  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  calendar,  and  he  too  now  looked  in  the  same 
direction.  Then  understanding  flashed  over  him.  Poor 
Bella — dear  child — she  had  purposely  laid  aside  her  writing 
to  cook  their  anniversary  dinner,  while  he,  like  a  cad,  had  for- 
gotten and  had  gone  up  to  Tom's  taking  with  him  B.  T.  Lar- 
son. How  like  a  woman  to  remember  and  a  man  to  forget. 
The  twenty-third  of  August — their  wedding  day,  and  he — he 
had  forgotten.  Well,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  He 
must  never  let  her  know. 

"Darling,"  he  whispered,  kissing  her  flushed  face,  "my 
train  was  late,  or  I  would  have  come  sooner.  Forgive  me, 
dear." 

"Mr. — Mr.  Larson — ?"  she  stammered. 

"You  foolish  child,"  he  lied  heroically,  "as  if  he  could  keep 
you  from  me!     As  if  anything  could  separate  us!" 

"He  didn't  come?" 

"No,"  thundered  Paul,  "and  he's  never  coming.  Don't  feel 
so  badly,  Sweetheart.  To  think  that  you  cooked  all  this  for 
me — on  our  wedding  day."  2 
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The  tan  eyes  looked  up  at  him  suddenly.  There  was  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  Bella's  brain.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"Oh,  Paul,"  she  cried  enthusiastically,  "we  both  remem- 
bered didn't  we,  dear?" 

With  the  utmost  deference  Paul  attacked  the  burned  pota- 
toes, smiling.     He  was  touched  by  Bella's  thoughtfulness. 

"Bully  potatoes,  dearie,"  he  choked.  But  Bella  did  not 
hear.  There  was  a  far-away  expression  in  her  eyes  as  she 
raised  a  glass  of  water  to  her  lips. 

"Don't  you  think,  Paul,"  she  questioned,  "that  most  failures 
in  matrimony  result  from  the  lack  of  the  aesthetic?" 


BERG-ADEL 

ANITA  FLYNN 

From  Berg-Adel,  high  on  jutting  Wachtenfels,  I  look  down 
on  the  pleasant  country  round  about,  that  brings  me  tribute, 
and  on  the  flashing  river  below,  where  merchant  boat  and 
pleasure  craft  pass  up  and  down,  each  paying  my  steward's 
toll.  Sometimes  a  party  of  knights  and  ladies  on  their  way 
to  the  court  look  up  at  the  gloomy  castle  walls,  but  no  guests 
land  at  the  neglected  wharf  to  make  their  way  up  the  winding 
rocky  path  to  the  gates.  Sometimes  a  wayfarer  or  a  curious 
traveller  hesitates  beneath  the  walls,  then  goes  on  to  the  vil- 
lage below.  Occasionally  a  youthful  impetuous  knight,  scent- 
ing adventure,  rings  his  lance  against  the  gates  in  token  of 
challenge.  But  they  open  not  in  response  to  such  summons, 
and  presently  the  young  knight  gallops  off  to  find  readier  ad- 
versary. But  sometimes  a  more  determined  rider  hails — a 
returned  Crusader,  perhaps,  or  a  pilgrim  knight,  vowed  to  un- 
remitting quest.  To  such  I  refuse  not  hospitality  nor  the 
contest  they  seek.  So  we  tilt,  but  my  guest,  finding  himself 
ever  quietly  parried  (though  never  save  by  inadvertence, 
overthrown)  at  length  gives  over  the  drawn  battle,  and  unde- 
feated and  unvictorious,  prolongs  his  stay  no  longer,  but  de- 
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parts,  courteously  unresentful  at  his  failure.  I  escort  him  to 
the  gates,  and  as  he  reaches  the  crest  of  the  hill  he  is  likely 
to  rein  in  his  horse  and  turn  for  a  moment's  gaze  at  the  castle, 
standing  unresponsive  in  the  sunshine,  before  he  turns  again 
to  the  steep  descent  to  the  village. 

One  guest  there  is  who  needs  not  wait,  as  he  would  scorn  to 
ask,  admission.  The  castle  of  Hochfels  looks  down  upon  the 
Shorn  from  its  steep  height  as  Berg-Adel  from  the  Wachten- 
fels.  Once  a  year  its  master's  barge  sweeps  down  the  river 
to  my  landing  at  the  water's  edge,  and  Walter  of  Hochfels 
climbs  the  path  to  where  the  gates  swing  open  and  the  draw- 
bridge falls  to  admit  him.  We  greet  each  other  gravely,  but 
with  few  words,  and  indeed,  save  in  the  long  evenings  in  the 
great  hall  when  Bartel,  my  minstrel,  has  ended  some  stirring 
tale  and  we  are  moved  to  long  converse, — save  at  these  times 
there  is  little  speech  between  us  in  the  weeks  of  riding  and 
hunting.  But  the  skies  grow  leaden,  keen  winds  spring  up 
with  the  early  dusk,  and  Walter's  stay  ends.  I  bid  him  fare- 
well at  the  gates,  whence  my  people  accompany  him  to  the 
waterside.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill  he  halts  in  grave  salute, 
which  I  return,  and  as  he  disappears  down  the  rocky  path  I 
turn,  the  gates  clang  shut,  and  the  creaking  drawbridge  rises 
behind  me  as  with  Lufh,  my  greyhound,  I  go  into  the  great, 
empty  hall. 


IN  THE  EVENING 

BETH  MACDUFFIE 

Molly  McGregor  stood  in  the  door  of  the  house  and  gazed 
stupidly  down  the  street.  The  factory  whistle,  blowing  loud- 
ly and  insistently,  called  out  a  hurrying  stream  of  mill  work- 
ers. It  wasn't  so  long  since  she  went  to  the  mill  with  the  best 
of  them,  Molly  thought — for  all  their  white  shoes  and  their 
feather  hats!  The  heavy  baby  propped  on  her  hip  wailed 
and  she  turned  back  into  the  house. 

She  slammed  the  door  to  shut  out  the  voices  of  the  laughing 
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people  who  passed  by  and  sat  down  disconsolately  to  feed  the 
baby.  Then  her  troubles  seemed  to  vanish.  Molly  Mc- 
Gregor was  still  girl  enough  to  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  her 
own  baby  lying  so  helplessly  in  her  arms.  "Look  at  'is  little 
fist,"  she  whispered,  "I  declare  'e  cahn't  unfold  'is  fingers 
from  'round  me  thumb  at  all!  Isn't  'e  cute?" 

The  baby  went  to  sleep  contentedly  when  she  put  him  down 
on  the  bed.  She  seemed  to  have  found  a  new  courage  and 
strength  for  she  stepped  briskly  to  the  door  and  called,  "Pete ! 
Bring  in  yer  little  sisters.  Come  on,  yer  little  rats!  Don't 
yer  know  yer  cahn't  pl'y  around  when  yer  'int  'ad  no  break- 
fast?" A  small,  grimy  boy  of  about  five  stumbled  into  the 
kitchen,  dragging  after  him  two  little  girls,  even  dirtier  and 
smaller  than  himself.  Maude  and  Florrie  were  screaming 
lustily,  but  they  quieted  down  when  Molly  said  sharply,  "Shut 
yer  mouths !  The  biby's  been  f rittin  'arf  the  night  an'  yer'll 
be  wykin'  'im  next."  Their  brother,  Pete,  shoved  them  into 
two  chairs  at  the  table  and  climbed  up  on  a  third,  wisely 
placed  between  them. 

The  mother  poured  out  cups  of  strange  muddy  coffee  and 
put  bowls  of  pale  'porridge'  before  each  child.  The  twins, 
who  could  hardly  reach  their  bowls,  spilled  the  food  careless- 
ly over  themselves,  the  table  and  the  floor,  from  their  waver- 
ing and  doubtful  spoons.  Pete  stopped  once  to  inquire,  "Ma 
— where's  Pa?"  but  he  didn't  push  the  question  further  when 
his  mother  did  not  answer.  The  meal  was  short,  and  the 
children  back  to  their  games  in  the  "yard."  Molly  shoved 
away  her  empty  cup  and  stared  around  the  kitchen.  The 
dark  little  room  was  crowded  and  dirty.  The  feeble  light 
that  struggled  through  the  one  window  showed  a  sink  piled 
high  with  dishes  from  last  night's  supper.  In  one  corner  there 
was  a  heap  of  baby's  clothes,  waiting  to  be  washed.  The  table 
was  covered  with  the  breakfast  things.  Her  eyes  filled  slow- 
ly with  tears. 

"Wot  yer  got  fer  yer  ole  man  'sides  a  kiss,  eh?"  Molly 
turned  around.  A  short,  red-haired,  red-faced  man  stood 
there,  beaming  around  him.  "I've  'ad  a  grand  sleep,  Molly, 
?nd  I'm  'ungrier'n  a  million,  I  am!"     Molly  silently  brought 
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her  husband  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  plate  of  disappointed-look- 
ing muffins.  "Don't  be  glum,  m'dear!"  the  little  man  con- 
tinued, "cheero'  I  says. — 'Ere  we  are,  you'n  me,  'appy  as  birds 
'in't  we?"  Molly  nodded  and  began  to  'do  up'  the  supper 
dishes.  Sandy  rattled  on  cheerfully,  but  Molly  hardly 
listened  until  her  ear  caught  the  words,  "So  I  says  to  'im, 
'yessir!  I'll  be  there.'  That's  the  plice  fer  a  man — not  a  mill 
town  full  o'  bloomin'  dagos!"  'N  'I'll  be  back  in  the  evenin', 
Molly,  right  after  supper,  to  tell  you  all  abaht  it."  So  he  was 
going  to  the  city  for  another  job.  Well,  let  him.  She  didn't 
care.  "Come  evenin',  Mol,  and  I'll  'ave  the  best  job  in  the 
world!  Blimy — we'll  'ave  ter  go  to  the  picture  show  ter 
celebrate,  we  will!"  The  little  man  went  off  to  the  city  in 
irrepressible  high  spirits  and  Molly  was  alone  again. 

She  felt  a  little  gay,  too,  and  repeated  to  herself,  confident- 
ly, "  'E'll  'ave  a  job  in  the  evenin'."  The  kitchen  grew  orderly 
by  degrees,  and  the  baby  still  slept  peacefully.  As  Molly 
moved  around  in  the  dingy  darkness  of  the  bedroom,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  woman  in  the  mirror.  She  had  sullen 
eyes  and  a  complaining  mouth.  Dust-colored  hair  hung  in 
hot,  damp  strings  around  her  face.  The  nervous  hands 
plucking  at  the  dirty  apron  were  swollen  and  red.  Grey 
petticoats  trailed  above  broken,  twisted  shoes. 

With  an  angry  sob,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed.  Molly  Mc- 
Gregor did  not  cry,  even  then.  She  lay  there  motionless, 
staring  with  burning  eyes  at  the  ceiling.  That's  what  came 
of  marrying!  She  remembered  the  pretty,  foolish  girl  who 
married  Sandy  only  six  years  ago — how  proud  he  used  to  be 
of  her!  She  turned  restlessly  on  the  bed.  It  wasn't  his 
fault,  any  way.  He  never  had  a  job — but  he  was  always  the 
gay,  irresponsible  boy  who  never  grew  up.  What  had  he 
said  just  now?  "Cheero!  come  evenin'  and  I'll  'ave  grand 
news  fer  ye." 

She  sat  up  and  straightened  her  hair.  When  evening  came 
he  would  find  a  different  woman  from  the  one  he  left  behind. 
Her  new  decision  swept  her  along  triumphantly  through 
dinner  and  the  "clearing-up"  after.  Caging  the  baby  in  with 
pillows,  Molly  industriously  ripped  and  sewed  on  an  old  dress, 
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humming  a  snatch  of  a  music-hall  song.  The  baby  was  so 
good,  was  there  ever  such  a  baby  before,  she  wondered.  The 
children  ate  their  supper  sleepily  and  were  tucked  into  bed  in 
a  hurry  by  a  neat,  clean  Molly  with  bright  pink  spots  of  ex- 
citement in  her  cheeks. 

The  day  had  been  hard  and  Molly  sat  down  by  the  front 
window  to  wait  for  Sandy.  She  must  have  dozed  a  bit,  for 
she  was  wakened  by  sudden  calling  and  laughing  in  the  street. 
A  high,  thrilling  tune  shrilled  above  the  street-noises.  The 
door  flew  open.  There  stood  Sandy,  glowing  and  beaming, 
arm-in-arm  with  two  kilted  Scotties.  "Molly!"  he  cried, 
"I've  the  grandest  news  in  the  world  and  a  wonderful  dream 
of  a  job — and  these  are  the  boys  wot  found  it.  Molly — I'll 
be  marchin'  aw'y  with  the  sojer  in  the  evening!" 


THE  FOLK  WANDERING 

CONSTANCE  WINSOR  MCLAUGHLIN 

"It  must  be  wonderful  to  live  in  a  big  family!"  remarks  the 
visitor. 

All  eight  of  us  promptly  register  the  called-for  enthusiasm. 

"Yes,  we  have  great  times,"  says  Father. 

"It  is  very  nice,"  says  Mother. 

And  from  the  rest  of  us  in  chorus:  "It's  0.  K."  "Simply 
corking!"     "You  bet!"     "That  is  right!" 

"And  when  we  travel!"  adds  Rowlie  with  a  diabolical  grin. 

"It's  like  a  folk  wandering,"  murmurs  Father. 

And  then  we  fall  to  considering  our  tribal  migrations. 

In  some  ways  our  travels  must  resemble  the  descent  of  the 
Huns  or  Vandals  on  the  country-side  where  peace  had  dwelt 
before.  There  were  the  days  of  plunder  when  the  three  boys 
considered  as  their  fair  booty  anything  that  they  could  make 
way  with,  from  the  candy-box  of  the  young  lady  snoozing 
across  the  aisle  to  the  buttons  pried  from  the  upholstered 
chairs  in  the  parlor  car.  Jim  and  Rowlie,  whose  enterprising 
souls   craved   the   thrill  of  accumulation   and   who   collected 
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everything  from  milk  bottle  tops  to  spankings,  always  collect- 
ed soap  from  the  Pullman  dressing-rooms.  Sometimes  they 
managed  to  detach  fixtures  marked  Hot  or  Cold  which  they 
successfully  kept  from  Father's  eye  until  we  had  changed 
trains,  a  piece  of  burglary  inspired  by  Dink  Stover  and  glee- 
fully regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  wake  of  Jimmie  Valen- 
tine. Father  sometimes  expressed  mild  surprise  when  we  dis- 
embarked at  finding  that  the  mattresses  of  the  berths  had  not 
been  secreted  along  with  the  rest  of  the  loot  in  the  hold-all 
blouses  of  the  young  barbarians.  Those  of  us  less  indepen- 
dent of  the  parental  apron-string  also  seemed  to  find  fields 
for  depredation.  The  magazines  of  everyone  within  half  a 
car's  length  were  always  cut  to  pieces  before  we  had  been 
aboard  an  hour.  When  a  disagreeable  old  gentleman  three 
seats  down  was  found  to  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  picture  album  or  a  paper  doll  family  except 
a  copy  of  the  Nation  and  looks  far  less  expressive  of  love  for 
children  than  any  healthy  cannibal's,  then  was  his  hand-bag 
attacked.  Dave  of  the  cherubic  smile  and  innocent  blue  eyes 
always  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  affections  that  he  ended 
by  prevailing  upon  the  aforementioned  old  party  to  let  us  play 
Custom's  Officer  with  his  bag.  That  game  had  started  upon 
an  eventful  trip  when  crossing  into  Canada.  With  dropping 
jaws  and  eyes  popping  out  of  our  little  heads  we  had  all 
watched  the  resplendent  blue-coated,  brass-buttoned  man  that 
somehow  wasn't  a  conductor,  walk  down  the  aisle  stopping  at 
each  seat  to  open  up  the  suitcases  of  the  passengers  and 
glance  at  their  contents.  Once  or  twice  he  thrust  his  hand 
down  deep  into  the  bag  and  stirred  around.  We  waited  tense- 
ly for  little  Jack  Horner  to  pull  out  his  plum.  (It  never 
came.)  We  took  the  game  over.  We  marched  up  and  down  the 
car  persuading  amused  travelers  and  sympathizers  with 
Mother's  worried  expression  to  allow  us  to  inspect  their  bags. 
It  was  exciting  sport  burrowing  down  among  socks  and  hair- 
brushes and  books  and  Pullman  slippers.  Upon  our  departure 
down  the  aisle  the  most  traveled  person  never  accused  us  of 
not  surpassing  all  the  Customs  Officers  in  the  civilized  world 
in  the  thouroughness  with  which  we  carried  out  our  duties. 
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We  left  neither  stick  nor  stone  unturned  in  our  execution  of 
the  "research  magnificent''  with  its  ensuing  Grand  Mess. 
From  the  horrified  looks  and  the  wealth  of  expletives  that 
followed  in  our  wake  I  feel  sure  that  we  were  regarded  by  the 
other  passengers  as  a  dreadful  swarm  of  Vandals. 

Father  maintains  that  we  were  like  nothing  so  much  as  an 
army  of  Huns  when  we  were  headed  toward  the  diner  or  a 
restaurant.  There  would  be  a  great  rush  at  the  mention  of 
food.  At  least  five  of  us  had  to  sit  by  the  window,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  we  had  to  take  turns,  changing  every  five  min- 
utes by  Father's  watch.  With  the  menu  came  a  mighty 
struggle.  Mother,  whose  calm  was  bred  of  many  a  conflict 
weathered,  would  recommend  bread  and  milk  for  the  younger 
half  of  the  tribe  and  scrambled  eggs  for  the  older.  Jim  held 
out  for  beefsteak;  Rowlie  insisted  upon  a  piece  of  "punkin 
pie;"  Dave  called  for  raspberry  tarts ;  I  putin  a  bid  for  ginger- 
bread; Esther  clamored  for  ice  cream;  and  Isabel  added  her 
vote  to  that  of  each  one  of  us  in  turn.  At  first  the  blackness 
of  the  grinning  waiters  would  interfere  with  the  devastation 
of  the  food  supply.  Esther,  in  fact,  on  one  occasion  refused 
to  be  even  faintly  interested  in  her  dinner  until  she  had  ascer- 
tained by  peering  down  the  waiter's  throat  whether  he  were 
really  black  inside  or  not.  Such  matters  settled,  and  questions 
about  where  the  dishes  came  from  and  how  the  chickens  could 
lay  eggs  when  the  train  jiggled  so,  we  fell  upon  the  compro- 
mise which  Father  and  Mother  had  constructed  from  our  vari- 
ous demands.  Not  infrequently  of  course  the  more  far- 
sighted  of  us  had  taken  advantage  of  the  preoccupied  ques- 
tionings of  our  fellows,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time  that 
the  investigators  were  ready  to  investigate  dinner  they  found 
the  top  eaten  off  their  gingerbread  or  the  cream  drunk  off 
their  milk.  There  seemed  to  be  a  premium  on  accomplishing 
the  demolition  in  record  time.  The  observer  of  an  historic 
turn  of  mind  might  well  have  considered  it  a  fight  for  sub- 
sistence like  that  of  a  primitive  people.  Certainly  Attila's 
followers  left  no  more  complete  waste  behind  them  than 
did  we. 

But  while  we  have  borne  resemblances  to  both  Vandals  and 
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Huns,  our  family  movements  most  closely  correspond  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  Goths.  There  has  ever  been  a  magnitude 
and  a  leisureliness  about  it  that  makes  the  comparison  obvi- 
ous. Never  since  first  apeared  what  Jim,  with  the  bitterness 
of  the  oppressed  oldest  of  six,  terms  "that  perennial  baby/' 
not  once  have  we  made  our  departure  for  a  summer  outing 
with  the  speed  and  ease  which  seems  to  attend  the  exoduses  of 
other  families.  It  takes  at  least  a  week  for  each  one  of  us  to 
sort  out  from  our  cherished  belongings  the  most  indispensable 
that  must  go  with  us.  In  the  earlier  days  Mother  would 
plead  with  us,  showing  us  that  we  would  really  need 
stockings  more  than  the  Young  American  Tool  Chest.  The 
outcome  was  generally  a  promise  and  a  reconsideration,  a 
promise  to  try  to  get  comfort  from  the  stupid  old  stockings 
in  place  of  the  thing  that  was  to  have  cheered  the  whole  sum- 
mer, and  reconsideration  of  said  promise  about  three  minutes 
before  the  trunk  man  came  that  resulted  in  the  stealthy  re- 
moval of  clothes  in  the  top  tray  and  the  triumphant  substi- 
tution of  the  denied  tool  chest,  Teddy  Bear  or  Lotto  box. 
Even  now  when  years  of  discretion  are  supposed  to  be  upon  us 
we  can  not  persuade  each  other  to  leave  anything  behind. 
Fourteen  pound  law-books,  boxes  of  golf  balls,  knitting  bags 
full  of  faded  yarn,  and  photographs  of  a  whole  forest  of  twigs 
from  the  family  tree  are  always  taken,  though  each  year's  ex- 
perience convinces  each  one  of  us  of  the  error  of  brother's  and 
sister's  ways. 

We  always  look  like  a  migrating  tribe.  The  traveling  ice- 
box for  the  baby's  milk,  six  suitcases  and  three  hand-bags, 
the  bundle  of  umbrellas,  the  two  golf  bags,  four  tennis 
rackets  and  three  cameras  have  long  been  accepted  as  part  of 
the  family's  regulation  traveling  equipment.  The  other  ap- 
pendages vary.  For  years  at  least  two  dolls  and  a  pop-gun 
had  to  be  carried  in  hand.  A  basket  with  the  most  newly 
adopted  tramp  cat  has  been  a  frequent  accompaniment. 
Books  and  hat  boxes  are  recognized  articles  of  hand  luggage. 
Only  twice  have  we  actually  descended  to  the  degradation  of 
the  bird-cage.  But  that  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  unfortunate 
association  of  cat-basket  and  bird-cage  once  upon  a  time.     We 
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now  try  one  or  the  other, — never  both.  Surely  Alaric's 
hordes  could  not  have  more  tenaciously  held  to  their  house- 
hold effects  in  roaming  across  the  wilds  of  Transylvania. 

We  hear  that  the  movements  of  the  barbarian  army  were  im- 
peded by  the  throngs  of  women  and  children  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  baggage.  Rowlie,  with  true  masculine  superiority,  de- 
clares that  it  is  the  surplus  of  women  that  slows  down  our 
migrations.  We,  the  accused,  declare  no  less  heatedly  that  it 
is  the  leisurely  rate  at  which  our  lords  and  masters  get  under 
way  that  accounts  for  missed  breakfasts  and  trains  caught  by 
the  rear  platform.  When  we  walk  down  the  street,  driving 
the  panting  Red-caps  ahead  of  us  like  a  pack  of  animals,  there 
is  a  van-guard  of  two,  a  main  army  of  three,  a  rear  of  one,  and 
a  straggling  line  of  camp  followers  in  the  distance.  Someone 
is  always  waiting  for  someone.  If  there  is  three  minutes  be- 
fore train  time  and  the  station  is  a  block  away,  Jim  stops  to 
inspect  the  yellow  and  purple  splendor  of  the  haberdasher's 
window,  while  Isabel  heads  for  the  nearest  drug  store  and  her 
week's  allowance  worth  of  ice-cream  and  licorice.  Father's 
hair  turns  a  whit  grayer  with  each  journey.  And  yet  like  the 
Goths  we  always  arrive. 

Truly  traveling  with  a  big  family  is  an  undertaking  as  fear- 
some as  a  folk  wandering. 


SKETCHES 


ADONIS 


ELIZABETH  PALMER  JESSUP 

"Spring  came  on  forever, 

Spring  came  on  forever, 

Sang  the   Chinese   nightingale." 

— Vachel  Lindsay. 

Grass  pricks  up  boldly  all  around  the  edges  of  the  last 
patches  of  snow  that  linger,  long  outstaying  their  welcome. 
Little  musical  birds  appropriate  hedges  and  thickets,  busy 
and  eager  for  more  green  and  more  spiders.  Faint  fuzz  of 
red  on  maple  buds ;  dripping  maple  sap ;  clear  runlets  of  water 
criss-crossing  paths  and  roads  everywhere,  enhancing  the 
pebbles  and  sparkling  with  glints  of  sun  and  sky; — yes,  it  is 
Spring  in  America,  poignant,  growing,  up-shooting,  outpush- 
ing  Spring.  The  sleeping  world  is  waking  up  and  stretching 
and  beginning  to  smile  again. 

And  I  long  for  just  one  thing,  a  road  I  know.  The  road 
that  leads  straight  up  a  hill  of  Lebanon.  It  does  not  wind,  it 
goes  directly  up  out  of  the  valley  of  the  town  to  the  hill  tops 
of  vineyards,  where  the  wind  whistles  and  sings  through 
thorny  wild  olive  and  brier-rose  hedges,  or  comes  rushing 
around  a  jutting  little  rocky  pass. 

On  the  top  of  the  hills  the  paths  wind,  climb,  dip,  and 
scramble  up  over  stones.  And  by  the  side  of  the  paths,  and 
at  the  edge  of  fields  and  vineyards,  on  the  banks  where  even 
grapevines  are  not  planted,  crowd  the  real  people  of  the  hills, 
the  wild  flowers  and  the  weeds. 

419 
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Flaunting,  red,  jauntiest  of  all  and  most  venturesome  are 
the  crimson  anemones.  Large  as  rose-buds,  sturdy  yet  deli- 
cate, they  grow  around  the  edges  of  rocks,  on  steep  banks,  or 
deeply  set  in  among  the  most  baffling  tangles  of  hedgerose 
briers,  and  how  they  laugh  at  their  seekers !  Spring  in  Syria, 
with  the  same  vigor  and  poignancy,  the  same  gallant  grass 
bayonets,  the  same  jeweled  and  swift-flowing  criss-cross  of 
spring  streams,  but  what  an  added  richness  of  embroidery  in 
every  shade  and  tint  of  the  whole  gamut  of  color — and  the 
anemones!  "Adonis,"  the  Syrians  call  them,  distinguishing 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  spring  flowers ;  for  no  matter  how 
lovely  the  star-flowers,  bird's  eye,  wild  pansy,  yellow  lillies, 
or  bluebells,  or  crocuses,  the  Syrians  call  them  all  grass — 
"hashish" — but  the  red  anemone  they  honor  with  the  name 
"Adonis." 

The  Lebanon,  the  mountains  of  Old  Phoenicia,  are  now 
blooming  every  Springtime  with  the  same  profusion  of  deli- 
cate wild  flowers  that  they  knew  in  the  days  when  Greeks  held 
their  heads  high  in  any  land  as  the  citizens  of  the  most  truly 
cultured  country  in  the  world.  It  was  the  Greeks  who  told 
the  Phoenicians  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  taught 
them  the  poetry  of  the  belief  that  the  stirring  beauty  of  the 
flowering  earth  in  Springtime  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  world, 
when  at  last  out  from  his  bondage  with  the  King  of  the 
World-of -Death  came  the  beloved  of  Aphrodite,  released,  jubi- 
lant, making  the  world  thrill  awake  to  life  again. 

Red  anemones,  they  said,  sprang  from  the  crimson  drops 
of  Adonis'  life-blood  that  lamentable  day  when,  slain  by  the 
white  tusk  of  the  wild  boar,  he  lay  dying,  mourned  by  gods 
and  men.  White  roses  blossomed  wherever  there  fell  the 
countless  tears  of  the  inconsolable  Venus;  and  every  Spring- 
time still,  like  charming  transformations  from  symbols  of 
grief  and  death,  to  joy  in  resurrection,  we  find  them  blown 
by  the  same  mountain  breezes,  growing  in  the  same  hedge- 
row. 

"Adonis,"  the  Syrians  call  the  great  bunches  of  red  buds 
and  blossoms  that  we  loved  to  bring  down  from  the  hill  tops. 
They,  the  descendants  of  the  Old  Phoenicians,  have  forgotten 
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the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  yet  they  still  call  the  anemones 
by  the  old  name.  Even  the  name  is  dying  out  now,  along  with 
many  other  age-old  quaintnesses.  Still  the  spring  comes ;  the 
bondage  of  Winter  is  broken ;  Adonis  leaps  from  his  impatient 
stay  with  the  Shades  and  runs  swiftly  over  the  hills  of  the 
world  to  Mount  Cythera  and  his  goddess  Aphrodite;  still  the 
whole  world  sighs  and  sings  for  gladness  at  his  release,  and 
everywhere  the  tiny  hill  flowers  fill  the  wild  spaces  with 
evanescent  daintiness. 

Races  come,  races  go ;  they  tell  their  dreams  and  spin  their 
tales,  but  whether  they  believe  in  gods  or  forces,  Spring  comes 
on  forever,  and  forever  may  the  crimson  flowers  of  Adonis 
haunt  the  brier-rose  hedges  of  Old  Phoenicia. 


MY  SINGING  LEAF 

ANITA  FLYNN 

The  fairies  were  asked  to  my  christening  day, 

The  happiness  ones  came  in  sets, 
The  fairies  of  fun  sent  gifts  every  one — 

But  the  fairy  of  talent,  regrets! 

Now  the  fairies  of  fun  were  indignant  at  this, 
For  they  said,  "Then  what  good  are  we, 

"For  she  won't  be  content  till  some  gift  you  have  sent, 
"As  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see." 

So  ignoring  the  law  that  "what's  mine  is  not  thine," 

(In  which  no  true  fairy  believes) 
They  stole  with  great  glee  a  small  leaf  for  me 

From  the  tree  of  the  singing  leaves. 

But  the  fairies'  gold  few  mortals  may  hold, 

And  I  who  had  never  known  grief 
Found  the  joy  of  the  years  was  turned  close  to  tears, — 

When  I  lost  my  singing  leaf. 


The  days  were  so  long  without  its  song, 

Sadly  I  mourned  its  lack — 
Till  I  found  it  one  day  in  a  wonderful  way- 

For  you  brought  my  singing  leaf  back. 


NOOKS 

HELEN  UNDERWOOD  HOYT 

Who  doesn't  like  a  nook?  The  name  immediately  suggests 
sociability,  contentment,  maybe  rumination  and  meditation. 
I  like  a  nook.  I  feel  at  ease  with  myself  in  one.  Then  too 
there's  no  chance  for  monotony  if  one  goes  in  for  nooks,  for 
there  are  so  many  kinds. 

First  of  all  there  are  mental  nooks.  Haven't  you  sometimes 
found  an  unknown  new  nook  in  an  old  friend,  a  little  place  of 
flowers,  a  garden  plot  new  to  you  but  old  to  itself,  walled  firm- 
ly with  personality  ?  Indeed  either  side  of  that  wall  may  be  at- 
tractive but  you  have  never  known  the  garden  nook  inside  be- 
fore. Don't  you  ever  play  quietly  in  little  nooks  in  your  own 
mind?  You  are  a  childish  recluse  singing  cradle  songs  ta 
old  dreams,  old  dolls  of  thought  with  clothes  held  on  by  great 
safety  pins,  higglety  dresses  bunched  about  the  shoulders  but 
very  fine.  What  beautiful  little  dolls  you  may  play  with  all 
unknown  in  those  nooks  of  thought!  There  are  many  kinds. 
There's  the  glory  of  it.  There  are  sweet  nooks  of  shadow, 
and  bright  ones  of  song. 

The  nooks  of  the  mind  are  as  many  as  those  that  are  places ; 
and  when  the  mental  can  be  transposed  to  the  actual  and  the 
two  coincide  there  is  a  regal  contentment.  There  are  some 
nooks  that  I  love  so  much  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  of  them. 
One  is  in  our  attic.  There  are  rafters  under  the  roof  and  a 
ladder  going  up  from  the  floor  to  a  queer  box-cover-like  thing 
opening  onto  the  roof.  When  I  was  at  the  climbing  age  I 
put  some  boards  across  the  rafters  and  hauled  up  pillows  and 
books  into  the  nook  formed  by  the  rafters  and  the  roof.  I 
opened  the  trap  door  and  let  in  the  sky.  What  more  could 
you  ask  for  than  a  nook  looking  down  on  a  shadow-filled  attic 
and  up  into  the  spaces  of  the  sky? 

What  more,  unless  a  nook  without  indoor  shadows?  And 
that  is  not  hard  to  find.  I  have  a  splendid  one,  down  in  the 
toes  of  a  pine  tree  on  a  steep  hillside — but  you  mustn't  put 
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your  hand  in  thistles  there.  Well,  even  thistles  aren't  bad 
when  they  have  purple  flowers  and  the  sky  is  especially  kind. 
Sky-filled  nooks  are  glorious.  You  can  get  into  one  by  lying 
down  in  the  deep  grass.  There  you  can  see  and  feel  and  know 
so  much!  You  can  be  very,  very  still  and  live  very,  very 
hard.  You  can  chat  with  grass-hoppers  and  small  things; 
you  can  smile  at  the  sky  and  be  smiled  at  in  return.  But  alas 
you  can  get  little  nearer  the  sky  than  to  feel  its  smile,  even  in 
a  nook. 


THE  LOVE-STORY 

EDITH  LEVY 

I  have  read  and  heard  so  many  love-stories  by  my  fellow 
students  lately  that  I  began  to  think  about  them  seriously. 
What  is  there  about  them  that  is  so  irresistible?  Almost 
everyone  who  likes  to  write  has  tried  her  hand  at  them  and 
very,  very  few  are  successful.  If  the  story  is  not  so  slushy 
that  the  author  blushes  hotly  to  read  it  a  week  later,  it  is  apt 
to  be  so  calculating  and  mechanical  that  it  loses  its  charm.  It 
is  rarely  original  and  it  almost  never  rings  true.  When  it  is 
based  on  experience  the  author  carefully  hides  all  the  person- 
al traces  that  might  distinguish  it,  lest  she  be  discovered  and 
teased  about  it,  and  if  it  is  based  entirely  on  imagination  it 
cannot  be  very  convincing. 

Despite  all  this  we  continue  to  write  love-stories  and  look 
eagerly  for  new  ones.  We  feel  something  lacking  if  we  read 
through  a  book  without  this  theme,  no  matter  how  much  we 
liked  the  rest,  and  a  play  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  do  not 
embrace  before  the  last  curtain  can  never  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess. It  appeals  to  every  one;  the  crabbiest  old  bachelor  will 
thaw  a  trifle  if  you  tease  him  about  the  sweethearts  he  must 
have  had,  and  there  is  no  grown-up  person,  who,  if  rightly 
appealed  to,  will  not  remember  some  romance  of  his  youth. 
If  it  is  true  that  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  all  the  world  loves  a  love-story. 

Why  is  all  this?     Is  love  of  such  paramount  importance? 
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I  have  lived  for  eighteen  years  quite  happily  without  being  in 
love.  (I  am  told  that  I  will  know  it  when  it  comes,  so  I  pre- 
sume it  has  not  yet  befallen  me. )  I  am  not  hopeless,  though, 
for  Romance  has  brushed  me  with  her  wings.  I  was  on  the 
porch  one  evening  last  summer,  wondering  what  I  could  say 
next  to  interest  a  rather  dull  young  man,  when  he  asked  quite 
abruptly,  "When  you've — er — finished  with  college  and  all 
that,  would  you  care  to — er — marry  me?"  It  really  was  not 
thrilling  and  I  hope  Romance  has  something  better  in  store 
for  me  than  that. 

When  the  college  student  writes  a  love-story,  you  can  al- 
most always  find  she  has  herself  in  mind  as  heroine.  It  may 
be  herself  as  she  would  like  to  be  or  herself  as  she  would  like 
others  to  think  she  is,  but  you  can  always  find  her  in  some 
form.  That  must  be  the  reason  why  the  heroines  are  not 
always  beautiful,  for  we  are  anxious  to  see  homely  girls  ap- 
preciated top. 

The  whole  problem  mystifies  me  greatly,  but  I  am  hoping 
that  enlightenment  will  come  with  experience. 


THE  MIRAGE 

DOROTHY  WORTHINGTON   BUTTS 

Towers  against  the  sky,  purple  outlines  tall  and  far  away; 

Fairy  spires  against  the  flaming  day 

That  soon  will  fade  and  die; 

Towers  of  dreams,  of  hopes,  of  things  unknown. 

Souls  freed  by  a  fierce  desire,  disown  their  earthly  forms, — and  fly! 

Revelling  in  their  flight,  the  souls  fly  higher, 

Plunging  on  through  space  toward  purple  spire. 

At  last,  'tis  at  their  feet! 

How  strange!  Here  no  dreams,  no  glowing  hope. 

Night  falls  on  a  village  church,  souls  grope 

Through  chill  black  in  retreat. 


THE  PIPING  TIMES  OF  WAR 

NATALIE  KENT 

The  great  god  Pan  sat  cross-legged  on  a  hillock  in  the  sun- 
shine, playing  mournfully  on  his  oaten  pipes.  The  more  he 
played  the  sadder  he  got  and  the  sadder  he  got  the  more  he 
played.  The  sunshine  should  have  made  him  rejoice,  for  his 
simple  sensuous  nature  usually  expanded  in  warmth  and 
brightness,  but  now  even  that  brought  him  no  happiness,  and 
the  trills  and  quavers  continued  to  come  more  and  more  poign- 
antly from  the  seven  reeds.  Of  course  Pan  had  no  soul, 
but  he  had  a  heart,  and  it  was  his  heart-ache  that  had  to  ex- 
press itself  in  mournful  melody.  For  Pan  was  lonely  and 
neglected.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him  any  more.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  pagan  gods  except  Mars,  and  he  and  Mars 
had  never  been  very  congenial.  The  nymphs  and  dryads  had 
gone  away  from  the  woods  and  groves  long  ago,  for  the 
changes  in  climate  had  been  too  much  for  them  and  the  cities 
were  encroaching  too  much  on  the  forest  lands  that  had  been 
theirs. 

No  one  ever  made  offerings  to  him  any  more, — no  longer 
were  the  freshly  slain  cattle  and  the  young  lambs  laid  upon 
his  shrine,  for  all  the  beef  and  lamb,  nay  even  the  meat  of 
the  old  rams,  was  being  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  Mars. 
As  for  honey, — who  brought  honey-combs  as  of  old,  dripping 
and  sweet,  to  the  shrine  of  Pan?  Alas,  honey  was  far  too 
valuable  as  a  substitute  of  sugar,  and  the  bee-keepers,  grown 
puffed  up  and  proud  because  of  their  sudden  new  prosperity, 
quite  forgot  their  ancient  deity.  The  sacred  fir-tree  was  cut 
down  to  build  ships  for  the  war-god.  In  earlier  days  the 
shepherds  used  to  tend  their  flocks  and  listen  in  wonder  and 
delight  to  the  pipes  of  Pan.  Trilling,  thrilling  music  it  was, 
now  near  at  hand,  now  far  away,  now  tender,  now  mocking, 
expressing  love  and  laughter  and  many  things  that  they, 
simple  inarticulate  creatures,  could  not  put  into  words,  and 
which  Pan  himself  hardly  knew  that  he  was  saying  to  them. 
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Now  even  they  had  gone  away,  leaving  behind  them  their 
familiar  shepherd  garments  and  wearing  instead  uniforms, 
stiff,  ugly  and  new. 

In  their  place  had  come  maidens — but  not  the  simple 
country  maids  who  had  formerly  loved  the  simple  shepherds. 
These  were  a  different  folk;  they  talked  not  about  love  but 
about  duty,  while  even  beauty  was  absolete  and  efficiency  had 
taken  its  place.  Their  garments  were  useful  and  therefore  ug- 
ly; they  wore  bloomers  and  square-toed  shoes  and  horny- 
rimmed  spectacles  and  had  certificates  from  agricultural  col- 
leges. Instead  of  talking  about  nature  in  terms  of  blue  sky  and 
warm  earth  they  talked  in  terms  of  composts  and  chemical 
fertilizers  and  hoof-paste  for  the  sheep.  They  began  to 
plough  up  all  the  secret  places  where  Pan  had  been  wont  to 
play  his  pipes  and  when  the  ploughing  was  over  they  planted 
potatoes — potatoes,  where  wild  flowers  had  grown!  Small 
wonder  that  Pan  was  disconsolate  and  sat  hunched  over  his 
pipes  making  mournful  melodies.  His  whole  world  was  sad- 
ly out  of  joint. 

Suddenly  a  rude  hand  snatched  away  the  instrument  and 
a  stocky  figure  in  bloomers  stood  before  the  great  god  Pan. 
Her  jaw  was  square  and  aggressive  and  her  eyes  flashed 
angrily  behind  her  horny-rimmed  spectacles.  It  was  plain 
to  be  seen  that  she  had  very  little  poetry  in  her  soul  and  in 
the  old  days  Pan  would  have  waggled  his  ears  at  her,  kicked 
up  his  heels  and  galloped  away.  Now  he  was  too  subdued 
even  to  prod  her  with  one  of  his  sharp  little  horns.  He  merely 
gazed  at  her  with  mournful  astonished  eyes  and  she  glared 
back  at  him  indignantly. 

"Slacker!"  she  hissed. 

"Slacker?"  questioned  Pan.  This  was  a  new  word  and  he 
did  not  understand. 

"Yes,  slacker!  Why  aren't  you  doing  your  bit,  instead  of 
blowing  all  day  long  on  a  two-penny  whistle?" 

This  was  even  more  unintelligible.  Why  anyone  should 
wish  to  insult  him  he  could  not  understand.  He  had  never 
pretended  that  his  reed  pipe  was  a  perfect  instrument.  It 
was  the  best  he  could  do,  however,  with  his  limited  resources. 
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As  for  "doing  his  bit,"  what  was  that?  He  played  on  his 
pipes  all  day  long  because  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  any 
better,  and  there  had  been  a  time  when  people  loved  to  hear 
his  music.  Now  this  fierce  four-eyed  creature  was  uttering 
complaints  against  it.  Pan  sighed  in  bewilderment  and  pain 
and  she  continued  her  tirade. 

"Here  you  sit  in  the  sun  all  day  long,  blowing  on  that  silly 
whistle  as  if  nothing  else  mattered,  while  I'm  trying  to 
figure  out  how  many  pounds  of  potash  and  bone  meal  have 
to  be  worked  into  my  three-acre  field.  Do  you  think  I  can  do 
figuring  with  that  mournful  squeal  going  on  all  the  time?  If 
you  must  blow  on  something  and  can't  get  up  enough  nerve  to 
shoulder  a  gun,  why  in  the  name  of  patriotism  don't  you  take 
to  a  bugle  and  join  the  Company  H.  band?" 

Patriotism  was  another  new  word.  Pan  had  been  a  deity 
of  many  lands  in  his  day  felt  somehow  akin  to  all  of 
them.  Also,  something  in  his  dejected  attitude  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  feared  he  could  not  learn  any  other  instrument 
than  the  reed  pipes,  and  the  indignant  one  continued  in  a  more 
kindly  tone. 

"Why  not  give  up  trying  to  be  musical  altogether?  Of 
course  you're  only  a  poor  heathen  creature  and  not  good  for 
much  but  you  could  probably  turn  your  hand  to  a  job  with  a 
hoe.  It  isn't  a  thing  that  requires  any  intellectual  effort,  or  I 
shouldn't  suggest  it,"  she  added.  Her  tone  had  become  quite 
patronizing  now,  and  Pan  was  too  severely  crushed  even  to 
resent  it. 

"Come,"  she  said  persuasively.  "We  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get  now.  We'll  take  absolutely  anything."  And  she 
marched  away  in  her  bloomers  and  square-toed  shoes,  looking 
around  now  and  then  to  see  that  Pan  was  following.  She  led 
him  to  a  large  field  in  which  a  number  of  old  men  and  young 
boys  were  busily  hoeing  potatoes.  Pan  dumbly  took  the  hoe 
that  she  put  into  his  hands  and  listened  to  her  instructions. 

"WTatch  that  old  man,"  she  said,  "and  do  just  as  he  is  doing. 
Of  course  you  won't  do  well  at  first,  but  if  you  keep  on  trying 
you'll  improve.  Just  remember,  carry  on!"  With  this  she 
left  him. 
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Pan  leaned  on  his  hoe  and  looked  about.  Everybody  was 
working  in  deep  silence,  never  looking  up.  Pan  thought  of 
his  oaten  reed  lying  in  the  grass  where  he  had  left  it.  He 
wished  he  had  it.  These  people  didn't  look  as  if  they  had  ever 
heard  the  pipes  of  Pan.  Moreover,  they  looked  as  if  they 
wouldn't  understand  if  they  did  hear.  (Even  Pan  didn't  al- 
ways understand  his  own  music.)  Still  it  was  worth  trying. 
Perhaps  he  could  make  them  understand.  Some  of  the  old  men 
looked  as  if  they  had  heard  his  music  in  their  youth.  Pan 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  looked  about  him.  His  eyes  danced 
and  he  pawed  the  earth  a  little  with  his  hoofs.  The  spec- 
tacled one  had  wandered  over  to  another  corner  of  the  field 
and  the  coast  was  clear.  Quick  as  a  flash  his  mind  was  made 
up.  He  playfully  dug  the  nearest  workman  in  the  ribs  with 
one  of  his  sharp  little  horns,  then  bounded  away  across  the 
potato  field,  over  the  fence  and  out  of  sight.  The  workman 
looked  about  him,  scratched  his  head — and  listened.  Then 
they  all  listened.  For  faintly  the  music  came,  thrilling,  trill- 
ing,— now  near  at  hand,  now  far  away,  now  tender,  now 
mocking,  expressing  love  and  laughter  and  many  things  that 
they,  simple  inarticulate  creatures,  could  not  put  into  words. 
Even  the  spectacled  one  smiled,  sighed,  and  remembered 
many  things,  while  at  a  distance  on  a  hillock  in  the  sunshine, 
putting  into  music  his  joy  at  being  free  again,  Pan  "car- 
ried on." 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


ON  GROWING  UP  TO  DEMOCRACY 

SARAH   WHITMAN 

For  the  past  few  months  a  discussion  concerning  the  so- 
cial life  of  college  has  been  carried  on  in  the  About  College 
section  of  the  Monthly.  The  criticisms  have  been  both  com- 
mendatory and  destructive  but  principally  the  latter.  The 
center  of  most  violent  attack  has  been  the  embryo  sorority 
under  whatever  guise  it  may  masquerade,  a  sorority  being 
regarded  as  the  natural  enemy  of  democracy.  Both  invita- 
tion houses  and  batting  clubs  are  accused  of  narrowness, 
snobbishness,  in  short  of  being  embryo  sororities. 

Moreover,  honorary  societies  which  are  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  recognition  of  ability  are  subjected  to  similar  ac- 
cusations. But  they  do  not  deserve  it.  Ability  ought  to  be 
recognized,  and  honorary  societies  fulfill  the  necessary  func- 
tion of  recognizing  ability;  though  perhaps  not  the  highest 
ability,  and  obviously  not  all  ability.  There  are  many  college 
students  who,  though  not  officially  members  of  a  society,  yet 
do  realize  the  purpose  of  the  societies  by  encouraging  ability 
wherever  they  find  it.  All  such  students  are  proudly  claimed 
by  the  societies  as  co-workers  with  them.  Enthusiastic 
recognition  of  ability  is  an  essential  element  in  democracy. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  by  what  means  this  recognition  can  be  best 
effected.  A  writer  for  the  Monthly  a  short  while  ago  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  honorary  societies  are  unable  in  a 
college  of  two  thousand  to  exercise  any  discrimination  in 
recognition  of  ability,  for  the  reason  that  two  societies  of 
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fifty-five  members  each  are  too  few  to  cope  with  this  number ; 
and  if  more  societies  were  formed  they  would  degenerate  in- 
to sororities.  Apparently  no  happy  medium  in  the  number 
of  members  for  the  societies  can  be  reached.  This  is  a  pessi- 
mistic view  to  take  of  the  possibilities  of  democracy.  Let  it 
be  repeated  that  recognition  of  ability  is  essential  to  de- 
mocracy. 

Utterly  discouraging  is  the  view  of  this  writer  for  the 
Monthly.  It  is  a  human  impossibility,  one  is  told,  for  a  hun- 
dred-odd people  to  discover  who  of  two  thousand  people 
have  special  abilities.  This  human  impossibility  might  be  ob- 
viated, apparently  by  divine  means,  if  the  hundred-odd  people 
were  willing  to  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  two  thou- 
sand. But  no,  after  all  it  really  is  an  impossibility  for  the 
hundred-odd  to  perceive  real  ability.  No  divine  intervention 
can  save  the  powers  of  higher  judgment  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind. Human  frailty  is  such  that  personal  selfishness  rather 
than  impersonal  idealism  will  always  govern  the  critical 
faculties  of  the  mind. 

Who  can  listen  to  this  dark  hopelessness  without  revolting 
from  it  ?  People  can  be  disinterested  and  impersonal  in  mak- 
ing decisions,  they  can  be  idealistic;  people  can  be  so,  and 
they  are  so.  It  is  a  fast  pace  and  a  hard  pace  which  honor- 
ary societies  set  for  their  members.  Every  member  must  be 
constantly  watchful  of  people  around  her.  Besides  the  me- 
chanical feat  of  identifying  names  and  faces,  there  is  a  much 
more  difficult  task.  This  task  is  the  careful  observation  of 
every  person,  of  every  activity,  of  every  attitude  throughout 
the  college  body.  Some  impressions  are  easy  to  register,  as : 
this  girl  dresses  neatly  and  becomingly;  that  one  talks 
pleasantly  and  easily;  another  one  has  a  sweet  face  and  at- 
tractive manners.  These  impressions  are  non-essential;  to 
notice  them  merely  gives  practice  in  the  observation  of  more 
fundamental  characteristics.  Who  can  carry  a  hard  part  in 
division  dramatics  successfully?  Who  has  written  good 
work  for  the  college  periodicals  ?  Who  has  been  able  through 
personal  intercourse  with  her  classmates,  to  win  the  trust 
and  esteem  of  those  classmates  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
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will  cast  their  votes  for  her  in  class  elections?  Who  is 
spoken  of  highly  by  those  who  have  worked  with  her,  and  by 
her  intimate  friends?  People  like  these  surely  have  ability. 
The  members  of  the  honorary  societies  must  judge  of  the  ca- 
pacities of  their  college-mates.  Much  is  expected  of  the 
members.  They  must  be  ceaselessly  careful,  always  ready 
with  silent  appreciation.  College  could  not  have  too  many  of 
such  society  members.  Instead  of  resignations  from  the  old 
societies,  let  new  societies  be  formed.  Yet  it  must  always  be, 
that  some  who  achieve  recognition  of  ability  most  success- 
fully, are  not  officially  enrolled  in  the  societies  which  aim  pri- 
marily for  that  achievement.  These,  who  can  successfully 
discover  others'  abilities,  are  the  true  leaders  of  the  societies, 
honor-worthy  members  of  the  honorable  societies. 

Someone  has  said  that  many  girls  feel  their  college  careers 
have  been  failures  because  they  are  not  members  of  an  honor- 
ary society.  Let  their  failures  be  on  their  own  heads,  for  if 
they  had  sought  earnestly  the  recognition  of  others'  ability, 
they  would  have  been  as  truly  members  of  the  societies  as 
any  who  wear  the  pins.  Among  all  who  strive  for  democracy, 
or  for  any  element  of  democracy,  there  can  be  no  division. 
Their  pride  is  the  common  pride  of  a  high  ideal,  and  of  what 
moment  is  worldly  vanity  or  bitterness  against  such  a  pride 
as  this? 

Let  us  keep  the  forces  which  make  for  democracy,  and 
cherish  them  carefully;  our  college  is  far  from  true  de- 
mocracy. In  the  words  of  '18's  class  poetess,  'There  are  a 
great  many  things  right  about  our  life  here,  and  a  great  many 
things  wrong,  and  it  is  our  business  to  hand  down  the  first 
and  root  out  the  second."  Individuals  and  societies  aiming 
for  recognition  of  ability  are  leading  the  way  toward  de- 
mocracy. Let  us  keep  them,  stand  up  for  them.  Recogni- 
tion of  ability  is  a  step  toward  democracy,  a  step  which 
honorary  societies  will  help  us  to  take. 


THE  KNITTING  BAG 

WINIFRED  HOWELL  DAVIES 

Other  bards  may  rave  of  sunrise, 
Praise  fair  Woman,  hail  the  Spring. 
No  such  theme  inspires  my  Muse, 
Tis  but  of  a  bag  I  sing. 
Just  a  bag  of  silk  or  cretonne, 
Made  to  hang  upon  your  arm, 
Wherein  you  may  carry  knitting 
Meant  to  keep  a  soldier  warm. 

Do  not  let  its  name  deceive  you — 
Legion  are  the  things  'twill  hold. 
Take  it  any  place  or  season, 
For  its  use  is  manifold. 
If  you're  going  to  your  gym  class 
And  have  lost  your  locker  key, 
Stuff  your  suit  into  your  big  bag, 
'Twill  be  safe  there  as  can  be. 

When  you're  going  home  for  Christmas, 
There's  no  need  to  take  a  trunk; 
In  your  bag  put  shoes  and  dresses, 
Books  to  study — lest  you  flunk — 
Don't  forget  the  box  of  crackers, 
That  big  present  for  your  dad, 
Mother's  nice  embroidered  towel, 
Toys  to  make  the  baby  glad. 

Those  galoshes  must  be  taken, 
Here's  a  magazine  to  read, 
That's  the  case  of  writing  paper, 
There's  the  nightgown  that  you'll  need. 
What  an  easy  way  of  packing! 
Hurry,  though,  for  time  is  flitting. 
Now,  the  bag  is  full  to  bursting. 
Oh,  too  bad,  you've  left  your  knitting! 
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LOOKING  ON 

CHARLOTTE  CRANDALL 

We  who  are  students  at  Smith  do  not  often  stop  to  "see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us."  In  the  rush  and  scramble  of  our 
daily  routine,  we  do  not  take  time  to  observe  ourselves  as  we 
appear  to  people  outside  the  college.  Morning  after  morn- 
ing we  wake  up  and  plunge  into  a  day  full  to  overflowing  of 
the  work  and  pleasure  of  life  at  Smith.  If  we  prefer  morn- 
ing nourishment  to  an  extra  half  hour  of  sleep,  we  go  to 
breakfast.  If  the  snow  is  not  so  deep  that  it  sifts  in  over 
the  tops  of  our  galoshes,  and  if  clean  sheet  day,  sweep  day, 
laundry  day,  or  a  last  hasty  perusal  of  notes  for  a  written  can 
be  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory  manner  before  eight-twenty, 
we  go  to  chapel.  We  divide  the  morning  time  between 
classes,  the  note  room,  the  crackers  and  milk  table,  and  the 
"Libe,"  with  varying  degrees  of  partiality.  We  spend  an  hour 
waiting  for  the  mail  that  does  not  come,  and  five  minutes 
scanning  the  headlines  of  the  Times  with  a  view  to  contribut- 
ing bits  of  news  to  a  particularly  grasping  luncheon  table. 
The  afternoon  is  taken  with  more  classes,  more  study  at  the 
"Libe",  exercise  for  an  hour,  a  trip  down  town,  and  sometimes 
cheese  dreams  or  tea  with  one  lump.  Dinner  comes,  and  then 
a  meeting  which  we  don't  care  anything  about,  but  which  we 
must  attend,  if  we  cannot  meet  brazenly  the  insulting  accusa- 
tion that  we  lack  college  spirit ;  or  there  is  a  lecture  which  we 
want  to  hear,  but  haven't  time  for;  or  there  is  a  play  this 
week  which  the  family  have  just  seen  and  recommended. 
There  is  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  sweater  which  must  be  returned,  the 
trip  to  the  "Libe"  at  nine-thirty  for  a  reference  book,  and  the 
letter  home.  Small  wonder  that  we  find  little  time  to  spend 
looking  on  at  ourselves! 

In  the  letter  home,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  forget  complete- 
ly how  we  appear  to  those  away  from  our  college  world. 
There  are  so  many  things  here  which  are  of  vital  importance 
today.     To  be  sure,  we  have  put  them  aside  till  the  next  day, 
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but  a  new  set  springs  up  to  take  their  places.  To  others  many 
of  these  seem  useless.  At  home,  they  are  not  quite  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  strenuous  way  in  which  each  college  day  is 
crowded.  To  them  a  faithful  record  of  the  day  sounds  much 
like  the  account  of  the  little  school  boy,  who  resolved  "to  keep 
a  diary.'"  Very  laboriously  he  wrote  in  his  new  red  book 
"got  up,  got  dressed,  ate  breakfast,  went  to  school,  ate  dinner, 
played,  ate  supper,  went  to  bed."  After  a  week,  he  decided 
not  to  keep  a  diary.  The  sameness  of  the  days  of  his  exist- 
ence was  alarming  to  him.  One  might  as  well  die  as  to  do 
the  same  things  at  the  same  hour  every  day  of  one's  life.  Yet 
if  all  suggestion  of  the  routine  of  daily  work  is  left  out,  the 
family  are  alarmed.  They  fear  that  we  are  not  taking  col- 
lege seriously,  that  we  are  devoting  too  little  time  to  study 
and  far  too  much  to  play. 

Their  ideal  letter  is  seldom  forthcoming.  The  ordinary 
letter  home  is  not  the  happy  blending  of  a  most  interesting 
history  lecture,  a  vigorous  class  discussion  of  Emerson's 
Essay  on  Friendship,  and  intelligent  comments  on  a  play  for 
Drama,  with  a  glowing  account  of  a  snowshoeing  expedition, 
a  colorful  description  of  a  particularly  select  and  enjoyable 
supper  party,  and,  of  course,  prompt  answers  to  questions 
about  the  buttons  on  the  blue  waist,  whether  we  are  careful  to 
wear  rubbers,  and  if  we  have  remembered  Cousin  Jane's 
birthday.  Too  often,  the  letter  home  is  merely  a  statement  of 
things  we  have  done,  and  things  we  must  do,  sandwiched  in 
with  an  incoherent  summary  of  where  we  went  and  with 
whom.  "So-and-so  has  an  adorable  new  fur  turban  and  may  I 
have  one";  and  "laundry  was  mailed  ten  days  ago,  so  why 
doesn't  it  come — -"  until  the  family  are  in  despair  at  the  jum- 
ble of  names  and  places  and  events.  No  wonder  they  are 
pleased  when  the  daughter  comes  home  from  college,  when 
they  can  communicate  by  word  of  mouth,  and  when  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  depend  upon  letters  in  order  to  figure  out 
who  daughter's  room-mate  is,  or  what  that  all-inclusive  and 
comfortable  word  "bat"  refers  to. 

The  letter  home  is  a  written  record  which  reflects  the 
scramble  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  the  quick  succession 
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of  events,  each  of  which  in  its  turn  demands  our  absorbing 
interest.  I  know  of  one  girl  who  really  takes  the  time  to 
make  her  letters  home  fair  examples  of  her  best  literary  com- 
position. The  rest  of  us  dash  off  four  to  twelve  pages  and  it 
never  occurs  to  us  that  the  family  looking  on  would  appreci- 
ate a  little  more  thought  and  effort  spent  in  making  the  letter 
home  a  thing  which  conveys  a  truer  account  of  life  at  college, 
instead  of  an  incoherent  and  exaggerated  jumble  of  every- 
thing in  general. 

It  is  a  glorious  feeling  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  crowd.  It 
is  fun  to  edge  one's  way  through  the  chattering  note  room 
mob,  and  to  rush  for  front  row  seats  in  chapel.  We  love  the 
feeling  of  contentment  which  comes  from  being  in  one  of  the 
eager  throng  waiting  to  be  let  in  before  a  basketball  game. 
And  yet,  it  is  fun  looking  on.  I  discovered  a  beautiful  place 
from  which  to  observe  the  mass  of  college  students  at  noon  on 
the  day  of  the  beginning  of  Christmas  vacation.  It  was  the 
shoe  shining  establishment  on  Main  Street.  I  discovered  it 
by  accident  and  probably  any  other  shop  would  do  just  as 
well.  But  I  needed  a  shoe  shine,  and  from  my  lofty  perch  I 
watched  the  crowd  seething  and  bobbing  past  on  its  way  to 
the  specials.  Little  short  fat  girls  lumbered  by  with  big  suit- 
cases and  bulky  lunches.  A  member  of  the  faculty  stopped 
for  an  instant  to  look  at  his  watch.  Taxis  and  sleds  flew 
past  laden  with  happy  girls  and  heavy  bags.  For  five  min- 
utes I  looked  on,  and  then  I  too  went  out  to  join  the  stream 
bound  station  ward. 

The  hurry  and  bustle  of  each  day  is  all-absorbing.  I  rush 
around  all  day,  and  crowd  as  much  as  iDossible  into  a  schedule 
all  too  short  for  my  needs.  I  scramble  to  save  time.  I  en- 
dure the  discomfort  of  a  hat  during  recitation  so  that  I  can 
go  down  town  afterwards.  I  have  learned  to  knit  and  read 
without  dropping  two  stitches  for  every  one  I  knit.  And  yet, 
when  I  come  back  to  my  room,  tired  from  rushing  to  save  the 
eight  minutes,  I  like  to  perch  upon  my  couch  by  the  window 
and  look  on  for  a  time.  I  step  out  of  my  place  in  the  college 
and  become  an  onlooker. 

My  window  is  the  nicest  one  in  college,!  think.     From  it.  I 
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command  a  view  which  includes  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  Elm 
Street,  nearly  all  of  the  campus,  and  Mt.  Tom  in  the  distance. 
At  different  times  I  have  watched  the  streams  of  girls  coming 
to  chapel  two  by  two.  I  have  watched  girls  coming  out  of 
chapel,  and  going  back  and  forth  to  classes.  I  have  seen 
merry  groups  going  skating  ,and  punging.  I  have  followed 
the  ghostly  train  of  some  batting  society  winding  through 
the  campus  at  night.  I  have  watched  clubs  on  their  early 
morning  rounds  "taking  in."  I  see  families  come  and  go.  I 
watch  for  the  postman  from  my  window.  I  can  tell  when  it 
is  chapel  time  by  the  crowd  gathering  before  John  M.  Greene 
Hall.  I  hear  organ  practice,  and  I  see  everything  which 
passes  up  Elm  Street  from  an  election  parade  to  the  famous 
Twenty  Mule  Borax  equipage. 

Sunset  is  the  time  when  I  like  best  to  observe  the  outside 
world  from  my  window.  John  M.  Greene  Hall  looms  up  in 
the  foreground ;  behind  it  the  sky  is  gold  with  little  clouds  of 
pale  blue,  pink,  and  lavender.  When  the  splendor  fades  and 
is  gone,  a  blue,  blue  night  stretches  overhead  as  far  as  I  can 
see  through  black  spidery  tree  branches.  At  that  time  I  do 
not  welcome  callers.  They  always  ask  such  silly  questions. 
Am  I  ill,  and  is  there  anything  they  can  do  for  me?  I  assure 
them  that  I  am  quite  my  usual  self,  and  greet  them  with  my 
college  girl  exterior.  All  the  while,  I  feel  that  they  are  wonder- 
ing whether  it  is  bad  news  from  home  or  a  falling  out  with  my 
roommate  which  drives  me  to  sit  alone  gazing  out  into  the 
evening  twilight.  They  are  so  politely  solicitous  that  I  am 
amused. 

Sometimes  my  room-mate,  who  is  an  extraordinarily  sym- 
pathetic companion,  joins  me.  Together  we  watch  the  chang- 
ing colors  of  the  sunset,  and  the  groups  of  girls  passing  be- 
low. We  drop  time  for  a  moment  and  with  silent  understand- 
ing between  us,  we  gaze  upon  our  little  college  world  with  its 
busy  whirl  beneath  us.  For  those  eight  minutes  we  are  not 
college  girls.  We  are  not  ourselves  at  all.  We  are  just  look- 
ing on. 


REVIEWS 


The  Tree  of  Heaven.  By  May  Sinclair.  New  York:  The 
MacMillan  Company. 

The  war  has  caused  the  birth  of  a  most  noteworthy  group 
of  novels  by  our  foremost  authors  portraying  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  all  paths  of  life  since  August  1914. 
To  this  group  belong  such  books  as  that  widely  read  and 
much  discussed  work  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,  St. 
John  Ervine's  Changing  Winds  and  Stephen  McKenna's 
Sonia.  May  Sinclair's  contribution  is  The  Tree  of  Heaven, 
which  deserves  credit  as  being  an  excellent,  if  somewhat 
sketchy  pieces  of  work. 

Miss  Sinclair  shows  us  a  typical  upper  middle  class  Eng- 
lish family  and  carries  it  through  the  two  decades  previous 
to  the  world  upheaval.  She  seems  to  feel  that  as  far  as  de- 
velopment is  concerned  the  first  ten  months  after  the  war  are 
as  important  as  the  nineteen  years  before,  for  she  divides  her 
book  almost  equally  by  Austria's  ultimatum.  The  Harrisons, 
parents  and  children,  are  charming  and  one  delights  in  their 
varying  personalities,  at  the  same  time  wondering  how  people 
of  such  decided  individuality  could  live  in  such  perfect  har- 
mony. To  mar  this  harmony  there  are  Frances  Harrison's 
meddlesome  mother  and  maiden  sisters :  Aunt  Edie,  who  plays 
tennis  with  ineffectual  and  coy  attempts  to  reach  the  ball, 
Aunt  Emmy,  with  her  unsatisfied  mother  longing  and  result- 
ing jealousy,  and  Aunt  Louie,  who  kept  saying  the  wrong 
thing  at  the  wrong  time.  In  them  one  sees  three  varying 
types  of  that  universal  bugbear,  the  maiden  aunt.  But  while 
Anthony  Harrison  charitably  supports  them  and  their  worth- 
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less  brother,  he  and  Frances  firmly  continue  their  individual 
existences  and  those  of  their  children.  Dorothy  Harrison, 
even  at  the  age  of  nine,  inspires  the  same  feeling  of  fear  in 
the  reader  as  she  does  in  her  mother;  "she  had  formed  the 
habit  of  actually  being  right."  More  sympathetic  is  Michael, 
who  doesn't  want  to  go  to  his  first  party  because  "he  can't  feel 
all  of  himself  at  once"  in  the  crowd.  His  almost  morbid 
shrinking  from  collectivism  remains  his  dominant  character- 
istic throughout  his  school  difficulties  and  later  in  the  crisis  of 
his  live.  Nicky,  "adorable  Nicky,"  who  takes  life  in  much  the 
same  way  that  he  takes  his  worst  ear-ache,  is  perhaps  the 
most  attractive  character  in  the  book..  All  these,  and  later 
Ronny,  daughter  of  Anthony's  neurasthenic  brother  and  ever 
loving  sister-in-law,  are  sheltered  beneath  the  tree  of  Heaven 
(which  Anthony  would  call  a  common  ash!)  in  the  garden. 

After  the  first  clear  picture  of  the  group  we  are  shown  the 
separate  and  divergent  career  of  each  individual.  It  is  a  fair- 
ly comprehensive  task  to  trace  the  activities  of  one  person 
throughout  twenty  years,  and  thus  to  trace  a  whole  family, 
not  to  mention  sundry  relatives,  friends,  poets,  etc.,  is  a 
superhuman  undertaking.  As  a  result  the  impression  this 
part  of  the  book  leaves  is  a  vague  confusion  of  schoolday 
letters,  The  Women's  Franchise  Union,  the  new  poetry  move- 
ment and  strikes  which  are  suggested  but  not  described. 
From  this  haze  of  indistinctness  Michael,  Nicky  and  Dorothy 
stand  out  as  the  dominant  figures.  One  regrets  Nicky's 
unfortunate  marriage  but  with  him  one  feels  that  it  is  merely 
an  incident  to  be  forgotten.  It  leaves  no  lasting  scar  on 
him;  nothing  could  on  that  insistently  optimistic  character. 
His  escapades  have  much  more  influence  on  the  impressionable 
Michael,  since  they  result  in  his  going  to  Germany  via  Paris. 
The  two  boys  at  once  find  in  Ronny  a  satisfying  confidante, 
(Dorothy  is  a  little  coldblooded  and  analytical  for  that  role) 
and  life  flows  smoothly  on  for  the  Harrisons.  The  picture  of 
the  period  immediately  preceeding  the  war  is  excellent  and 
true  to  life ;  there  is  the  calm  of  absolute  security  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  affairs  of  other  nations  and  the  small  current 
ripples  in  the  midst  of  this  calm.     Labor  is  suggested  by  An- 
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thony's  troubles  in  that  direction  and  the  Irish  question  is 
brought  in  through  Laurence  Stephen,  Ronny's  mother's  latest 
attachment,  and  his  group  of  followers.     Then  comes  the  war ! 

Nicky  and  Ronny's  war  marriage  is  a  natural  culmination 
to  a  childhood  attachment,  but  one  feels  the  approaching 
end,  heralded  by  the  forced  motif  of  the  vision.  To'  bring 
visions  into  a  book  which  is  otherwise  so  sane  and  matter  of 
fact,  even  if  they  are  due  to  questionable  Scotch  ancestry, 
savors  of  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Ronny  is 
rather  a  result  of  this  desperation  and  though  her  second 
sight  has  a  decided  effect  on  Michael  it  does  not  convince 
us.  Altogether,  Michael's  sudden  discovery  of  his  "funk" 
is  unconvincing  and  unsatisfactory;  after  holding  out  as 
long  as  he  had,  Nicky's  death  would  hardly  have  caused 
him  to  realize  his  duty  at  last.  He  had  in  him  the  strength 
to  resist  even  the  draft,  and  sound  pacifistic  reasons  for  his 
failure  to  enlist.  Ronny's  self-control  and  point  of  view 
about  Nicky  are  things  which  we  like  to  believe  have  resulted 
from  the  sorrow  and  tragedy  of  the  war  and  one  hesitates  to 
question  them,  but  Michael's  change  of  heart  breaks  down  the 
whole  splendid  consistent  character  built  up  throughout  the 
book.  His  letters  from  the  front  are  banal ;  they  savor  of  the 
forced  as  does  the  whole  change  in  him,  and  the  entire  affair 
culminating  in  his  death  has  a  touch  of  the  false.  But  the 
unbroken  theme  is  brought  back  by  the  departure  of  John, 
who  has  been  caught  in  the  draft,  and  thus  the  contribution 
of  the  little  group  under  the  tree  of  Heaven  is  complete. 

The  impression  the  first  part  of  the  book  leaves  is  too  big 
to  be  clear ;  there  are  too  many  tendencies  and  changes  in  the 
numerous  lives  which  are  involved  in  the  tale.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  picture  of  the  vortex  which  sucks  them  all  in,  and 
having  torn  them  to  bits  leaves  them  high  and  dry  once  more, 
is  vivid  and  distinct.  There  is  much  good  material,  the  action 
is  rapid,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout  as  is  natur- 
al in  a  book  which  describes  matters  of  such  vital  interest  to 
us  at  the  present  time. 

E.  N.  S. 


EDITORIAL 


In  stirring  times  like  these  it  is  often  hard  to  give  the 
affairs  of  every  day  life  about  us  the  attention  they  need. 
Here  at  college  we  chafe  at  the  restraints  that  tie  us  down  to 
hum-drum  tasks  and  we  tend  to  resent  the  "tender  youth  and 
inexperience"  that  forces  us  to  busy  ourselves  with  little 
things,  the  necessarily  comparatively  insignificant  things  of 
college.  With  the  appalling  immensity  of  the  war  as  a  back- 
ground the  revolutions  of  the  campus  and  the  gentle  agita- 
tions for  reform  seem  to  be  but  the  proverbial  tempests  in  the 
proverbial  teapot.  When,  it  is  urged,  the  college  should  be 
bending  over  half -knit  socks  and  discussing  the  partition  of 
Poland,  why  bother  with  petty  problems  of  the  ethics  of 
chapel  cards,  of  student  government,  of  clubs  and  batting  so- 
cieties? The  college  has  gotten  along  fairly  well  for  forty 
odd  years  with  things  as  they  are,  and  now  is  no  time  to  seek 
change.  Let  us  rather  give  our  time  and  energy  to  thinking 
of  the  big  serious  events  of  the  "Outside  World."  In  short, 
though  they  do  not  definitely  formulate  their  accusation, 
there  are  here  at  Smith  those  who  consider  unpatriotic,  in  the 
last  analysis,  any  attempt  to  arouse  the  college  on  the  question 
of  itself. 

Such  an  attitude  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  It  is,  of 
course,  always  easier  to  waive  a  problem  aside  with  the  con- 
venient comment  that  it  cannot  be  of  moment  now.  With 
some,  to  be  sure,  the  matter  is  not  one  of  convenience.  It  is 
genuine  condemnation  of  the  "obstructionists"  who  by  their 
agitating  are  complicating  life  at  a  time  when  everyone  should 
be  seeking  to  simplify  it,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  fourteen 
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course  dinners  and  debuts  but  also  as  regards  things  to  think 
and  worry  about. 

But  is  this  stand  justified?  If  the  war  is  being  fought  to 
make  the  world  cleaner  and  fairer,  surely  we  are  dedicated  to 
carry  the  fight  on  wherever  we  find  elements  inimical  to  de- 
mocracy. College  is  for  the  time  being  our  world.  We  may 
regret  that  it  is  not  a  larger  world,  a  more  active  world,  a 
more  thrilling  world.  Yet  since  here  we  are,  might  we  not 
better  turn  our  eagerness  to  be  up  and  doing  upon  our  own 
world  than  spend  time  futilely  wishing  to  be  out  in  the  "big 
world;"  better  expend  our  energies  perfecting  the  world  in 
which  we  live  than  seeking  patriotically  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  the  world  from  which  we  are  temporarily  cut  off?  Upon 
thoughtful  inspection  of  this  college  world  no  one  can  turn 
away  and  declare  its  organization  or  the  lack  of  it,  ideal. 
Why  do  we  not  bestir  ourselves?  Our  sleep  has  been  long 
and  peaceful.  But  now  is  the  very  time  when  fhe  college 
should  rouse  itself.  It  must  awake  to  the  realization  that 
we  are  at  war  with  false  standards,  prejudice,  and  outworn 
traditions  wherever  we  find  them,  not  merely  those  within  the 
limits  of  the  Imperial  German  Empire.  To  be  truly  patriotic 
then,  patriotic  in  the  less  tangible  but  the  most  vital  way,  we 
will  look  to  the  questions  of  the  campus  that  have  long  been 
staring  us  out  of  countenance.  Instead  of  setting  aside  the 
matters  of  our  social  organization  because  we  are  at  war,  it 
is  because  we  are  at  war  that  we  will  face  them. 

In  no  way  would  we  seek  to  advocate  such  complete  absorp- 
tion in  the  college  world  that  the  outer  world  is  forgotten. 
Obviously  the  latter  includes  the  former  and  accordingly  de- 
mands our  attention.  But  let  us  remember  that  reform  like 
charity  begins  at  home  and  in  order  that  we  may  later  set  the 
world  afire,  let  us  set  vigorously  to  work  now  burning  the  rub- 
bish in  our  own  backyard. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Are  we,  the  students  of  Smith  College,  doing  our  bit  to  "car- 
ry on?"  "Surgical  dressings,"  you  say,  "Red  Cross  pledges, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Smith  Unit, — are  these  not  proof?"  Yes,  Smith 
has  earned  the  right  to  be  proud  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plished along  these  lines.  But  it  is  just  becayse  we 
have  accomplished  so  much  that  we  must  now  fight  off,  more 
vigorously  than  before,  the  spectre  of  inertia  that  rises  every 
so  often  to  confront  us.  We  all  know  that  splendid  enthusi- 
asm with  which  we  can  do  things.  We  must  not  let  it  slump 
into  half-felt  interest  or  utter  indifference.  For  instance,  did 
no  one  notice  the  irony  of  the  fact  that  on  Patriots'  Day,  after 
our  Liberty  Loan  parade,  every  drugstore  in  town  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  college  students  who  in  order  to  reach 
these  stores  had  to  pass  by  the  Liberty  Bond  and  Thrift  Stamp 
booths  that  lined  the  streets?  Smith  College  might  have 
been  proud  of  the  number  of  thrift  stamps  bought  that  day, 
had  all  the  money  that  went  for  ice  cream  and  a  bewildering 
variety  of  sauces  been  turned  in  instead  at  those  little  booths 
where  American  flags  were  waving. 

The  college  has,  it  is  true,  responded  generously  to  the 
countless  demands  made  upon  it,  but  we  find  ourselves  almost 
forced  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  response  has 
been  from  what  we  could  too  easily  afford, — that  there  has 
been,  in  a  word,  too  little  of  the  truly  "giving-up"  spirit  here 
at  Smith.  And  we  cannot  truly  say  we  have  given,  until  we 
have  given  up.  We  have  been  perhaps  too  prone  to  rest  upon 
our  laurels,  and  to  forget,  in  the  virtue  of  past  achievement, 
the  present  need.     College  today  offers  the  spectacle  of  surgi- 
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cal  dressings  classes,  war  courses,  sock  drives,  and  various 
other  war  activities.  These  things  are  necessary  and  laud- 
able. But  college  offers  also  what  truly  seems  to  be  an  un- 
abated interest  in  candy  and  ice  cream,  movies,  the  sending 
of  flowers  for  club  elections,  and  other  useless  expenditures 
for  frilly  nothings.  No  matter  how  largely  these  things  may 
have  occupied  our  attention  before  the  war,  surely  now,  in 
the  light  of  larger  issues,  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  for  them. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  college  has  as  a  whole  fallen  far 
short  of  its  privileges  and  its  duties.  To  many  of  us  the  war 
has  brought  suffering  and  earnest  sacrifice.  Only  perhaps 
the  majority  of  us  owe  a  little  more.  That  is  a  splendid 
motto  the  Communists  have,  "From  each  according  to  his 
power,  to  each  according  to  his  need."  And  the  need  today 
is  overwhelmingly  great.  President  Wilson  has  said,  'The 
war  is  to  be  won  by  the  personal  sacrifices  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  nation."  It  is  these  things  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of.  The  United  States  government  has  just 
floated  its  third  Liberty  Loan.  No  enterprise  was  ever  more 
fitly  named,  and  none  demands  to  a  greater  extent  our  loyal 
and  whole-hearted  support.  For  Liberty  Bonds,  for  Thrift 
Stamps,  for  all  the  necessary  supplies  for  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  has  Smith  gone  down  deep  enough  into  her  pockets? 
Have  we  given,  not  only  of  our  surplus,  but  to  the  point  of 
giving  up,  and  beyond  it? 

While  we  still  spend  idle  hours  when  we  might  be  making 
surgical  dressings  for  "over  there,"  while  we  still  pass  by 
thrift  stamp  booths  on  our  thoughtless  way  to  ice  cream 
counters,  while  we  still  are  too  absorbed  in  lesser  things  to 
face  the  fact  that  this  war  has  come  home  and  that  to  no 
single  one  of  us  can  life  ever  be  quite  so  carefree  as  it  was  be- 
fore,— while  these  things  still  are,  Smith  cannot  be  wholly 
proud.  We  have  seen  a  great  need ;  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
challenge.     It  is  up  to  Smith  to  "carry  on." 

A.  I.  P. 
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There  is  a  notable  heaviness  about  the  tables  of  contents  in 
this  month's  magazines,  which  is  traceable  through  stories 
and  poems  to  the  kind  of  essay  that  somehow,  even  at  the  out- 
set, promises  more  than  a  mood  or  myth.  The  Cornell  Era 
contributes  "The  Eyes  of  Mars,"  an  instructive  article  on  the 
moving  picture  camera  in  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Wellesley  College  Monthly  discusses  in  a  neatly  written,  care- 
ful essay,  "German  Socialism  Put  to  the  Test";  and  in  the 
Nassau  Literary  Magazine  comes  an  opinion  on  the  problem 
of  "Drafting  the  College  Man",  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be 
treated  "as  a  genus",  to  each  species  of  which  one  should  say, 
"Your  place  is  in  the  Army",  or  "Yours  is  in  the  Navy",  and 
"then  tell  the  rest  who  are  not  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  serv- 
ice that  their  business  is  to  provide  the  brains  at  home."  In 
the  Wellesley  Monthly  occurs  also  a  page  of  impressions  of 
Rsemseker's  cartoons,  which  have  aroused  such  active  re- 
sponses in  America.  The  reduction  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
stories  to  a  narrative  capable  of  character,  analysis  and  dis- 
cussions of  authorship  is  rather  successfully  attempted  in  the 
Hollins  Magazine. 

There  are  decidedly  unusual  expressions  of  mood  among 
the  poems,  as  in  the  "Mood  Song"  in  the  Amherst  Monthly; 
"Two  Little  Songs"  in  the  D'Youville  Magazine  (whose  cuts, 
by  the  way,  are  by  far  the  best  in  the  literary  papers)  ;  "Piano 
Music"  in  the  Williams  Quarterly  Monthly,  strongly  remind- 
ing one  of  the  vividness  of  Rupert  Brooke,  and  of  his  beauty- 
worship.  But  of  all  the  poems,  probably  the  most  striking 
is  the  translation  of  a  poem  written  by  a  Chinese  student  at 
Princeton,  appearing  in  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 
"Great  Falls,  Virginia"  it  is  called,  and  with  its  oriental  con- 
ceptions, similes  and  phrases,  it  transforms  the  American 
waterfall  into  a  thing  of  the  East. 

Among  the  stories  these  are  notable:  "Anne",  D'Youville 
Magazine ;  "At  Miss  Jane's",  Amherst  Monthly;  "The  Fessen- 
den  Door",  Temple  University  Magazine;  and  "Would  You?" 
in  the  Cornell  Era. 

A.  J.  K. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day  when  the  French  physician 
Pinel  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  chaining  insane  patients, 
and  tried  to  establish  the  treatment  of  them  as  sick  patients 
instead  of  dangerous  citizens,  to  our  present  conception  of 
insanity  as  a  social  and  legal  term  instead  of  a  medical  term. 
This  change  is  indicative  of  and  in  keeping  with  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  times  which  seeks  to  augment  one  science  by  con- 
tributions from  others  which  are  akin. 

If  psychology  is  to  be  linked  with  psychiatry  so  that 
the  science  of  human  behavior  may  be  carried  on  and  de- 
veloped into  a  science  of  character,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great 
deal  of  observation  and  experiment  will  be  needed  in  the  field 
of  social  data.  It  is  just  here  that  the  psychiatric  social 
worker  will  find  an  almost  unplowed  field  stretching  out  be- 
fore her,  for  so  far  there  seems  to  have  been  little  application 
of  science  in  the  study  of  an  individual's  reactions  to  the 
social  organism.  To  any  one,  therefore,  who  has  the  scientific 
spirit,  coupled  with  a  love  for,  and  an  intelligent  interest  in, 
humanity,  psychiatric  social  work  offers  a  golden  opportunity. 

For  this  reason,  a  working  knowledge  of  psychology  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  psychiatric  workers  in  their  study  of  the 
mind,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  qualities  of  an  individual 
is  important  in  getting  at,  not  only  the  cause  of  his  present 
maladjustment,  but  also  for  the  development  of  possibilities 
for  better  adjustment  in  the  future.  Then,  too,  an  under- 
standing of  types  of  genius,  disability,  and  peculiarity,  so  nec- 
essary in  the  study  of  the  character  of  the  mental  content 
which  determines  behavior,  has  been  brought  about  by  what 
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are  known  to  psychologists  as  mental  tests.  These  tests, 
however,  have  some  limitations:  such  traits  as  ambition  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  would  not  be  indicated,  and  again,  they 
would  not  serve  as  a  measure  for  temperamental  difficulties  or 
anti-social  behavior.  Therefore,  although  the  results  are 
often  of  prime  importance  to  the  social  worker,  the  actual  giv- 
ing of  the  tests  is  usually  left  to  the  psychologist. 

However,  although  the  social  worker  needs  psychology  as  a 
background,  there  is  a  practical  side  of  her  work  which  lies 
in  quite  a  different  field.  The  people  she  has  to  deal  with  are 
generally  out  of  adjustment  with  the  environment  they  live 
in,  and  it  is  the  social  worker's  duty  to  help  these  people  ad- 
just themselves  to  that  environment,  or  else  adjust  their  en- 
vironment so  that  they  can  live  in  it  without  being  a  burden 
to  the  community.  The  social  worker  has  to  be  able  to  advise 
a  person  who  is  in  the  midst  of  an  experience  which  threatens 
to  be  too  much  for  him,  and  therefore  she  needs  to  have  the 
power  to  see  facts  clearly,  understand  them  in  relation  to  the 
persons  involved,  and  then  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  and  to  help  carry  it  out.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  anyone  who  had  a  kind  heart  and  common  sense  was  just 
the  person  for  social  work.  The  present  conception,  however, 
is  far  from  that  old  ideal.  To  make  a  success  of  social  work, 
and  especially  psychiatric  social  work,  one  requires  besides  a 
knowledge  of  social  matters,  a  capacity  for  independent  judg- 
ment and  analytical  ability,  together  with  all  the  intellectual 
effort  and  personal  power  that  one  has  at  her  command. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Ruth  Walcott,  Tyler  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'16.     Dorothy  Howard  Goode  to  John  Albert  Malerie  of  New  York  City. 
Elizabeth   Wheeler  to   Arleigh   D.    Richardson,   Jr.,   Ensign   on   the 

Battleship   Connecticut. 
Anna  Young  to  Dr.   Phineas  Wescott  Whiting.     Dr.   Whiting  is  a 
graduate   of   Harvard,    1911,   and  received  his  Ph.  D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  where  he  is  now  teaching  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology. 

MARRIAGES 

'16.     Mary  Emily  Allen  to  Walter  Scott  Forsyth,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1918. 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Crosby  to  Cornelius  William  Van  Ness,  Ensign,  U. 

S.  N.  R.  F. 
Pauline    E.    Clarke   to    Daniel    Lester    Harris,    2nd,    of    Springfield. 
April  17,  1918. 
'17.     Emily  Finck  to  Z.  Simon  Fogelman. 

IN    COLLEGE 

'18.     Margaret   Hepburn   to    Lieutenant   Cecil    Denise    Snyder   on   April 
7,  1918. 

BIRTHS 

'16.     To  Adelaide  (Rawls)   Taggart,  a  daughter,  Patricia,  February  21. 
Ex-'17.     To   Josephine    (Heyman)    Lowenstein,    a    daughter,   Josephine, 
on  April  6,  1918. 
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May  8.  The  6th  Afternoon  Concert.     The  Trio  de  Lutece. 

11.  Division  III  Dance. 

15.  The  Junior  Carnival. 

25.  Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

30.  Memorial  Day. 
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MY  INTOLERABLE 

HAZEL  BLACKWELL  SADLER 

There  is  just  one  thing-  that  I  am  sure  is  intolerable.  But 
that  one  thing  is  so  great,  so  penetrating,  that  it  affects  every 
other  thing  in  this  complexity  which  is  the  world.  I  do  not 
despise  or  condemn  those  who  are  victims  of  it ;  one  may  pity 
them,  and  would  be  tempted  impatiently  to  cast  them  aside  as 
negligible  were  it  not  for  the  tragedy  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. This  intolerable  of  mine  is  the  lack  of  a  desire  to 
think.  In  it  I  see  the  cause  of  all  evil,  all  wrong,  all  anguish, 
all  check  to  progress.  Thought  is  not  an  unnatural  thing,  if 
one  considers.    Man,  a  rational  creature,  must  depend  more  on 
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his  thinking  power  than  on  any  other  for  his  development. 
Therefore  must  he  want  desperately  to  think,  and  to  think  ac- 
tively— for  passive  consciousness  is  not  thought  according 
to  my  definition.  To  stand  on  two  feet  one  must  endeavor 
to  thresh  out  problems  for  oneself.  What  if  one  does  come 
to  no  absolutely  definite  conclusion,  if  one  does  not  establish 
a  system  of  philosophy?  One  has  the  exquisite  satisfaction 
of  sorting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  of  letting  every  available 
idea  on  a  subject  run  through  sensitive  fingers.  Without 
thought  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  nothing  lived. 
Man  is  merely  moist  putty,  devoid  of  life.  Of  him  an  artist 
may  fashion  a  beautiful  shape,  but  thus  man  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent and  quite  apt  to  stay  in  the  mire.  Nothing  makes 
me  so  impatient,  so  skeptical  of  a  person's  mental  dependa- 
bility as  to  hear  him  say,  "That's  a  terrible  thing  to  do — 
Aunt  Elizabeth  says  so!"  Aunt  Elizabeth  may  be  an  esti- 
mable, respectable  and  thoughtful  person — if  she  is  she 
would  be  filled  with  horror  to  be  thus  quoted.  If  she  is  not 
horror-stricken,  if  she  is  complacent  and  proud  to  have  her 
opinion  thus  swallowed  whole,  she  does  not  command  respect, 
she  is  better  disbelieved  than  believed.  Whatever  sort  of  per- 
son she  may  be,  he  is  wrong  who  accepts  Aunt  Elizabeth's 
statements  as  positive  truths. 

Such  an  inactive,  unreasoning  mental  state  is,  it  seems  to- 
me, far  worse  than  ignorance,  deplorable  as  ignorance  is. 
Ignorance  leads  to  misery  and  unhappiness,  but  ignorance 
cannot  long  remain  where  there  is  a  live  mind.  The  passive 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  which  will  accept  dogma  without 
question  or  examination  breeds  ignorance  apace.  This  is  a 
real  sin.  No  matter  how  many  facts  may  be  in  a  man's  pos- 
session, the  master  of  these  facts  is  essentially  ignorant  if  he 
has  no  desire  to  know  how  to  use  them.  Such  people,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  are  a  drag  on  man  in  his  eternal  struggle 
to  move  forward ;  they  suscribe  to  sin  and  consequent  suffer- 
ing among  their  fellowmen.  For  they  honor  blindly  where 
no  honor  is  merited ;  they  worship  without  question  anything 
labelled,  in  a  language  that  they  have  been  taught  to  read  by 
rote,  "THIS  IS  GOD."     They  even  accept  without  question 
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those  things  which  no  one  with  intellectual  integrity  would 
consent  to  assert.  This  is  plain  stupidity,  and  stupidity 
spells  tragedy. 

The  world  is  going  on,  is  making  progress,  we  think  it  is 
going  forward.  Yet  surely  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  world ;  no  one  will  claim  that  the  world  is  perfect.  Some 
of  us  come  to  this  decision  quite  directly,  others  less  so. 
"Error"  may  not  be  real,  may  have  no  true  power,  but  error 
is  nevertheless  conceived ;  so  there  must  be  some  basis  for  this 
conception.  A  flawless  world  would  not  give  rise  to  this  idea ; 
the  point  seems  therefore  sufficiently  well  established 
that  all  is  not  right  with  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  fervor  with 
which  we  can  sing  Pippa's  early  morning  song. 

I  myself  am  frequently  a  judge  of  other  people.  When  I 
examine  my  principle  of  judgment  I  find  that  my  greatest  dis- 
respect is  for  this  thoughtlessness  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  define.  It  is  by  no  means  a  little  thing.  There  is  prac- 
tically nothing  in  life  that  is  not  somehow  affected  by  one's 
attitude  of  mind,  and  the  result  transmitted  to  the  world  at 
large.  I  once  heard  a  story  about  two  sisters.  With  a  num- 
ber of  other  children  they  were  engaged  in  an  animated  re- 
ligious discussion.  A  and  B  contributed  their  ideas  to  the 
general  treasury.  Finally  some  one  asked  B  if  she  believed 
in  Hell,  whereupon  B  turned  to  A  asking,  "Sister,  do  we  be- 
lieve in  Hell?"  Amusing  when  told  of  two  youngsters,  this 
anecdote;  but  unhappily  that  kind  of  thing  is  not  confined  to 
children.  It  is  this,  in  my  opinion,  that  accounts  for  much 
that  is  wrong  with  the  world.  There  is  no  one,  I  think,  who 
would  put  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  imperfection  of 
human  institutions  upon  the  Germans.  They  share  it  some- 
what with  the  common  lack  of  active  thinking. 

All  this  has  been  said  many  times  before :  but  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  reiteration.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  "one  senior" 
who  thinks.  I  merely  claim  to  be  another  who  recognizes  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  all  that  we  seem — for  a  college  would 
surely  seem  to  be  a  group  of  thinking  beings ;  or  such  it  does 
seem  to  many  wTho  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  academic  mind.     As  for  those  who  have 
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gone  through  college  unshaken  in  their  belief  that  the  repre- 
sentative majority  of  college  women  think,  it  is  better  not  to 
discuss  with  them,  for  with  few  exceptions  (I  put  this  in  for 
the  reader's  benefit)  they  belong  to  that  class  which  one  is  so 
tempted  to  regard  as  negligible. 

(I  distinctly  hear  a  chorus  of  tradition-followers  voicing 
their  automatic  conclusion  of  this  paper's  author,  "Conceited, 
superior,  ugh!"     /  am  enjoying  myself  immensely.) 

So  now  I  qualify  further.  /  think  that  the  world  is  im- 
perfect, that  its  imperfection  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  thought, 
that  at  Smith  this  thoughtlessness  is  prevalent.  Or  at  least 
that  at  Smith  College — I  may  say  that  I  am  speaking  only 
of  the  college  of  students,  not  because  I  fear  offending  the 
Faculty  but  because  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
judgment  of  a  great  number  of  that  body — or  at  least 
that  Smith  College  is  representative  of  the  general  tendency 
of  theoretically  thoughtful  people,  id  est,  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  a  class. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  agitation  over 
college  affairs  and  organizations.  Smith  is  the  largest  wom- 
an's college  in  America ;  should  it  not  be  the  best  possible  edu- 
cational institution?  If  it  is  mediocre  it  can  do  little  but 
hinder  any  real  progress  in  this  imperfect  world.  The 
spirit  which  tolerates  flaws  or  fails  to  express  its  opinion  of 
supposed  flaws  rises  directly  from  the  failure  to  think.  And 
it  is  this  spirit  which  taints  and  weakens  our  intellectual 
fibre.  The  expression  of  thoughtful  disagreements  with  the 
existing  order  is,  I  think,  truly  valuable.  Such  expression 
shows  that  active  thinking,  however  incomplete  it  may  be,  is 
going  on;  whether  the  criticism  be  sustained  or  shown  to  be 
unjustified.  "It  is  twice  blessed,  it  blesses  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes."  For  if  the  fault-finders  are  right,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  a  correction's  being  made  and  some  good's 
being  done.  If  they  are  wrong,  they  may  be  proved  so  to  the 
benefit  of  right  and  wrong  alike.  The  right  will  have  the 
excellent  mental  exercise  of  establishing  their  position;  the 
wrong  (unless  suffering  from  stubbornness,  pride  or  some 
equally  stagnating  vice)   will  be  the  better  for  being  shown 
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their  error.  This  means  real  thinking  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  the  college,  openmindedness,  and  humility — 
good  virtues  all,  so  long  as  one  is  independent.  It  may  seem 
an  Utopian  hope :  that  the  individuals  in  the  college  should  be 
so  completely  humble  and  openminded,  but  the  ideal  is  not  im- 
practical in  the  long  run.  Only  a  confirmed  pessimist  would 
contend  that  it  was :  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  a  beautiful  Chris- 
tian faith  in  man's  potentialities  in  spite  of  the  realities 
which  face  one.  Should  each  student  in  college  adopt  this 
ideal,  stand  on  her  feet,  think,  and  not  resent  the  criticism  of 
something  to  which  she  may  have  subscribed  or  even  con- 
tributed, we  should  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  making 
Smith  the  ideal  institution  it  should  be. 


A  SILVER  THREAD 

ANITA   FLYNN 

Through  the  bright  fabric  of  my  college  days 
Recurring  figures  show; 

And  scattered  symbols,  tokens  of  some  special  joy, 
In  rose  or  orange  glow. 

Knots,  and  once  some  tangled  threads  of  black, 

A  broken  thread  or  two; 

And  twice  or  thrice  the  scarlet  thread  or  golden  line 

Of  opened  vistas  new; 

Uneven  weaving  or  design  forgot, 
Disclosed  too  late  to  mend; 
Familiar  patterns  and  brief  bright  threads 
That  came  too  soon  to  end. 

Trivial  tissue,  record  badly  spun, 
Fading  tale  of  days  long  dead, 
Redeemed  by  one  untarnished  steady  line — 
A  single  silver  thread. 


LADY  MOON 

BEATRICE  CLARK 

Dramatis  Personse 
The  Moon 

Pierrot  with  Columbine  and  Clown 
Ali  Baba  with  Acassim  and  his  Forty  Thieves 
The  Mikado 

His  Lud  High  Chamberlain  and  Some  of  the  Court 
Faithful,  a  nurse 
Fortune,  a  young  man 
Fair,  a  young  girl 

(Scene:  A  garden  at  night.  There  is  a  fence  at  the  back 
with  a  gate;  an  enormous  yellow  m,oon  hangs  just  over  the 
fence  to  the  left.  At  the  right  is  a  latticed  house,  with  a  low 
window  full  in  the  path  of  the  moonlight.  There  are  shrubs 
against  it  and  the  fence,  and  banked  against  a  stone  bench 
to  the  left.  The  stage  is  a  little  dim  except  in  the  direct  path 
of  the  moonlight.) 

(Faithful  and  Fair  are  in  the  garden,  Faithful  seated  on 
the  bench,  Fair  standing  beside  her.) 

Fair:  How  round  the  moon  is  tonight.  It  seems  to  me  I 
have  never  seen  her  so  round  and  bright  before.  What  makes 
her  look  so  near,  Faithful? 

Faithful:  It's  nothing,  just  the  time  of  year. 

Fair:  What  difference  does  that  make? 

Faithful  :  All  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  age  makes  a 
difference  too.  It's  because  you  are  so  young  she  looks  near. 
To  me  she  is  as  always. 

Fair  ;  Poor  Faithful,  how  sad  to  be  old ! 
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Faithful:  Oh  not  so  sad  as  it  seems.     When  one  is  old 
one's  youth  is  safe. 

Fair  :  Is  youth  then  so  perilous  a  time  ? 

Faithful  :  I  wonder  we  live  through  it ! 

Fair:  I  feel  tonight  I  shall  never  grow  old. 

Faithful  :  Ah,  that  makes  you  younger  yet. 

Fair  :  Never  mind,  I  feel  it  to  be  true.     How  does  one  know 
when  one  is  growing  old? 

Faithful  :  The  moon  is  always  far  away ;  that's  one  thing. 

Fair  :  How  often  does  she  come  near  ? 

Faithful:    Some    say    one    thing,    some    another.     Most 
people  say  only  once  for  each  person. 

Fair:  Only  once?  and  she  is  near  for  me  tonight.     Dear 
Faithful,  was  she  ever  near  for  you  ? 

Faithful  :  I  have  not  been  always  old,  mistress. 

Fair:   Of  course  not,   forgive  me.     And  what  happened 
when  she  came  near? 

Faithful  :  She  brought  me  something. 

Fair:  What? 

Faithful  :  What  she  is  most  likely  to  bring. 

Fair:  And  what  is  that? 

Faithful  :  Guess. 

Fair  :  I  cannot. 

Faithful:  Try. 

Fair  :  If  I  can  I  shall  not  say,  so  you  must  tell  me. 

Faithful  :  Then  come  near  and  let  me  whisper. 

(She  whispers  to  Fair  J 

Fair:  Really? 

Faithful:  Reallv. 
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Fair:  And  will  she  bring  me  one?  The  reason  I  wouldn't 
say  it  myself  was  because  I  was  afraid  it  might  not  be  true. 

Faithful:  Many,  unless  I  mistake  me. 

Fair:  Many?  That's  more  than  I  want.  Isn't  one 
enough  ? 

Faithful:  All  that  depends  on  the  one. 

Fair  :  And  what  does  one  do  with  many  ? 

Faithful  :  One  choses  from  the  many  ? 

Fair:  Which? 

Faithful  :  The  one. 

Fair  :  Tell  me,  Faithful,  how  to  choose. 

Faithful  :  That's  something  I  can't  tell  you.  All  I  can  say 
is  some  like  one  thing,  some  another.  Sometimes  it's  riches 
decides,  and  the  heart's  not  in  it ;  sometimes  it's  a  grand  name, 
and  the  heart's  not  in  that  either ;  and  sometimes  it's  neither, 
just  the  heart  does  the  choosing  and  that's  accounted  the  best 
way. 

Fair  :  Ah  me. 

Faithful:  Half  the  trouble  comes  from  the  moon.  She 
gets  in  your  blood  and  you  loses  your  head.  It's  been  that  way 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  and  there's  only  one  cure. 

Fair:  What  is  that? 

Faithful:  Age. 

Fair:  (turning) 

Lady  Moon  in  the  sky,  Lady  Moon, 
Fill  all  of  my  garden  tonight. 
Help  me  to  choose  in  the  wisest  of  ways 
By  the  clear  of  your  magical  light. 

Faithful  :  That's  a  maid's  way.  Asks  the  crazy  moon  for 
help,  not  me. 

(In  the  distance  someone  is  heard  singing) 

Then  hold  yourself  high 
In  the  market  place 
For  the  man  who  would  buy 
Pays  well. 
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Fair:  Who  is  that? 

Faithful:  How  should  I  know?  Let's  go  in,  it's  getting 
cold. 

Fair  :  I  like  it  here,  I'm  all  right. 

Faithful:  Very  well,  then  we'll  stay  here. 

Fair:  No,  let  us  go  in. 

Faithful:  Very  well. 

Fair  :  No,  let  us  stay  out — No,  I  am  cold,  let  us  go  in. 

Faithful  :  Is  it  the  singing  that  troubles  you  ?  I  can  send 
him  away. 

Fair  :  Of  course  not.  But  the  moon  is  too  near.  Faithful, 
let  us  go  in. 

(They  go  in  together.  Fortune  appears  on  the  garden 
wall  sillouetted  against  the  moon.) 

Fortune  : 

Lady  Moon  in  the  sky,  Lady  Moon. 

I  come  as  a  lover  to  woo. 

Can  two  hands  and  a  heart  be  sufficient  to  give? 

I  don't  know,  Lady  Moon,  do  you? 

{He  springs  down  from  the  wall.)  She  doesn't  hear  me. 
Yet  she  cannot  be  asleep,  not  on  a  night  like  this.  Fair,  most 
Fair,  come  out  and  hear  all  the  things  my  eager  heart  is  say- 
ing. 

Over  the  hill  in  the  clear  of  the  Moon 

Lovers  wend  their  way. 

Their  line  extends  from  the  sunset  glow 

Into  the  light  of  day. 

Are  you  there  in  your  tiny  house? 

Are  you  hearing  my  eager  song? 

If  you  come  with  me  you  must  come  tonight 

For  the  way  of  the  world  is  long. 

Faithful:  (appearing  on  the  door  step)     Who  sings? 

Fortune:  Fortune. 

Faithful  :  Good  or  ill  ? 

Fortune  :  Ah,  that  depends  on  your  mistress,  may  I  see  her? 
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Faithful:  No. 

Fortune:  No? 

Faithful:  No! 

Fortune:  Then  I  will  sing  again.  If  you  could  hear  me 
perhaps  she  can  too. 

Faithful  :  She  went  indoors  from  your  singing. 

Fortune  :  That  I  do  not  believe. 

Faithful  :  Very  well,  young  fellow,  it's  nothing  to  me. 

Fortune  :  And  yet  fear  I  must  believe,  else  why  should  she 
not  be  out?     Some  one  is  coming. 

(Someone  is  hearrd  singing) 

On  to  the  end  of  the  road  of  dreams 
Dreaming  forever,  I  go. 
For  others  the  day  and  its  heated  light, 
Night  and  its  dreams  for  Pierrot. 

Faithful:  One  more  of  the  many,     (goes  in) 

Fortune:  The  painted  fellow!  Well,  we  must  all  have  a 
chance. 

(He  goes  over  to  one  side  and  stands  unobserved,  with  fold- 
ed arms.  The  gate  of  the  fence  opens  and  Pierrot  comes  in  fol- 
lotved  by  Columbine  and  ClownJ 

Pierrot  :  This  is  the  place  I  told  you  of. 

Columbine:  What  are  we  here  for? 

Pierrot:  Do  not  say  "we" — say  "you." 

Columbine:  What  are  you  here  for? 

Pierrot  :  To  give  my  heart  to  Beauty. 

Columbine  :  Then  I  will  not  worry,  you've  said  that  before. 

Pierrot  :  This  time  I  give  it  eternally. 

Columbine:  You've  said  that  before  too. 

Pierrot  :  No  matter,  I  mean  it  now.  Why  doesn't  she  come 
out?  She  must  know  I  am  here.  How  bright  the  moon  is  to- 
night. 
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Clown  :  It  is  always  bright  for  you  master. 

Pierrot:  Forever  bright  and  never  the  same.     Columbine, 
were  you  like  that  you  would  be  the  most  famous  of  women. 

The  Moon  in  the  sky  is  a  mystery 
I  never  have  seen  her,  have  you? 
Only  at  night  does  she  shed  her  light 
When  the  heavens  are  empty  and  blue. 

Clown:  Splendid,  master,  splendid! 

Pierrot  :  Pretty  good,  but  not  my  best.     Get  back  into  the 
shadow  now,  and  I  will  sing  to  the  window. 

Are  you  feeling  the  spell  of  the  Moon? 

And  the  joy  of  the  night  that  enthralls 

Come  away  from  your  house  to  the  world  with  me 

It  is  life,  it  is  love,  that  calls. 

(As  he  sings  the  window  slowly  ovens  and  Fair  is  seen  look- 
ing out.    Columbine  and  Clown  dance  to  the  music.) 

Pierrot : 

I  will  build  you  a  tiny  home 
Like  the  nest  of  a  bird  in  a  tree, 
The  lilt  of  my  passionate  song 
Like  the  breezes  shall  rock  it  for  thee. 
And  the  love  in  my  eyes  shall  shine 
Like  the  light  of  the  moon  on  the  sea. 

Do  not  look  at  the  moon — she  is  cold, 
Look  at  me,  Light  of  Love,  look  at  me. 
Even  her  master  the  sun 
Cannot  warm  her  to  loving,  you  see. 

Fair:  Who  sings?     I  like  your  song. 
Pierrot  :  I  don't  blame  you,  so  do  I. 

For  youth  is  the  season  of  love 

It  blooms  like  a  rose  in  the  spring, 

Enchanted  it  breathes  in  the  air 

Like  sours  that  the  violin  can  sing. 

It  can  dance  on  the  beams  of  the  moon 

Like  elves  in  a  magical  ring. 

Do  not  look  at  the  moon.     She  is  cold, 
Look  at  me,  Light  of  Love,  look  at  me. 
Even  her  master  the  sun 
Cannot  warm  her  to  loving,  you  see. 
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Fair  :  Is  it  you,  Pierrot  ? 

Pierrot  :  Light  of  love,  it  is  I. 

Fair  :  Your  song  is  very  pretty. 

Pierrot  :  Then  answer  it,  answer  it. 

Fair:  Perhaps  tomorrow. 

Pierrot:  Answer  it  now  in  the  moonlight,  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  tomorrow. 

Fair  :  Someone  is  coming. 

(The  gate  opens  and  Ali  B aba  comes  in  folloived  by  his 
Forty  Thieves.     They  sing) 

Sing  of  the  slashing  scimitars 
As  we  slink  on  our  secret  way; 
Thousands   of   men   will   not   walk   again 
When  the  sun  comes  up  at  day. 

Ali  Baba  :  This  is  the  place  I  told  you  of. 

Columbine  :  I've  heard  that  before. 

Ali  Baba  :  And  who  are  you  ? 

Columbine:  Columbine. 

Ali  Baba  :  A  rather  pretty  name. 

Columbine  :  He  said  it  was  a  rather  pretty  name. 

Ali  Baba  :  Come  with  me  and  I  will  give  you  fifty  jewels. 

Columbine  :  He  said  he  would  give  me  fifty  jewels. 

Pierrot  :  You  had  better  go  with  him,  Columbine. 

Ali  Baba  :  It  seems  to  me  this  place  is  over-crowded.  Were 
it  not  so  near  the  highway  I  could  clear  it  easily.  Acassim, 
have  you  the  offering  ? 

Acassim  :  Most  high,  yes.  (offers  a  casket) 

Ali  Baba:  Give  them  to  me.  Ah  the  beauties!  Never 
were  such  rubies  before  these,  nor  ever  will  be  again.  They 
should  tempt  her  eyes  and  win  her  heart.  They  are  like  drops 
of  living  blood,  only  cold. 

Columbine:  Look  at  them! 
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Ali  Baba  :  Now  get  back  all  of  you.     I  am  going  to  sing. 
Pierrot  :  That  will  be  a  treat,  I  wager,  for  all  of  us. 
Ali  Baba: 

Low  in  a  cave  dwells  all  my  band 

Hid  by  the  shifting  sand — 

For  I've  lived  since  birth 

In  the  bowels  of  the  earth — 

And  mine  is  the  deepest  in  the  land. 

It  never  is  lit  by  the  hot  sun's  ray, 
Only  by  jeweled  lamps  that  sway; 
For  I  pass  at  night 
In  the  absence  of  light 
And  never  am  seen  by  day. 

Village  maids  where  our  path  has  led 

Their  spinning  wheels  have  sped, 

A  winding  shroud 

Is  their  task  allowed 

To  wrap  the  slaughtered  dead. 

Then  come  with  me  and  my  faithful  train, 

Before  this  moon  shall  wane, 

On  a  floor  of  gold 

Mid  wealth  untold 

You  shall  rule  my  rich  domain. 

Fair:  I  hardly  understand  you,  you  must  sing  it  for  me 
again  some  time. 

Ali  Baba:  I  cannot  come  another  night,  that  is  my  busy 
time,  and  business  now  is  very  lucrative. 

Fair:  Then  come  some  morning. 

Ali  Baba:  That  would  never  do.     I  find  the  sun  is  hard  on 
my  eyes,  they  are  a  little  weak. 

Pierrot  :  Yet  he  sees  in  the  dark  like  a  cat. 

Columbine:  Look. 

(There  is  a  flare  of  trumpets  arid  the  Mikado  comes  in  pre- 
ceeded  by  lantern-bearers  and  followed  by  his  court.) 

Mikado  :  This  is  our  destination. 

Pierrot  :  He  too ! 
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Mikado  :  And  who  may  you  be  ? 
Pierrot  :  I  am  called  Pierrot. 
Mikado  :  Oh  yes  I  have  heard  of  you. 
Pierrot  :  Sir,  you  do  me  honor. 
Mikado  :  As  a  fellow  good  for  nothing. 
Pierrot:  What  is  nothing? 

Thistle  down  in  the  sun, 
A  swan's  reflection, 
Butterfly  dust, 
Perfume,  laughter, 

Oh  yes,  I  am  very  good  for  nothing. 

Mikado  :  Very  good  sir,  but  too  immaterial.     Listen  to  me. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  land, 

Millions  own  my  sway 

Everything  that's  done  from  every  sun  to  sun 

Must  be  done  to  suit  my  way. 

Pierrot  :  Fairly  good,  but  too  material. 

Mikado:  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this  fellow.  Where  are 
the  harpists?  Stand  you  here  and  play  your  best  while  we 
give  Beauty  her  due.     Lud  High  Chamberlain. 

Lud  High  Chamberlain:  Serene  Highness? 

Mikado:  Have  you  the  coronet?  (takes  a  croivn  set  with 
diamonds)  We  shall  hold  them  in  the  moonlight  where  they 
will  contribute  to  the  ensemble. 

Columbine:  What  is  the  ensemble? 

Pierrot  :  He  is  the  ensemble. 

Mikado:  (Sings,  his  court  dances  slowly  to  the  music) 

On  a  palace  all  of  gold 
Purple  turrets  shine; 
Fountains  splash  incessant  spray, 
Throwing  jewels  to  the  day, 

A  magnificence  of  splendor 

Most  divine! 
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A  gilded  boat  upon  a  stream 
Softly  floats  along, 
Harpists  touch  a  magic  string 
Keeping  measure  while  I  sing, 

The  excessive  inspiration  of 

My  song! 

Maidens  of  a  beauty  rare 
In  the  palace  stand 
Slim  of  form  and  fair  of  face 
Robed  in  velvet,  clad  in  lace, 

The  choicest  of  the  beauties  of 

The  land. 

In  a  marble  pillared  hall 
Stands  a  lofty  throne, 
Hand  in  hand,  I'll  lead  you  there 
You  and  I,  a  regal  pair, 

The  impotence  of  power  all 

Our  own! 

Lud  High  Chamberlain:  We  are  speechless  with  admira- 
tion. 

Pierrot:  Are  any  more  coming?  What,  no  more?  Then, 
Fair,  we  must  look  to  you.  Wilt  live  in  a  palace,  a  cave,  or 
the  roadside? 

Faithful:  What  have  you  all  done?  She  can  neither  move 
nor  speak. 

Pierrot:  She  is. like  a  statue,  see  how  white  she  is. 

Faithful  :  Mistress,  my  little  mistress,  speak  to  me. 

Pierrot  :  She  is  enchanted,  the  moon  is  in  her  blood. 

Faithful:  Can  no  one  make  her  move? 

Ali  Baba:  Let  me  tempt  her  with  these,  (holds  up  rubies) 

Mikado:  Show  her  this,  {offers  crown) 

Pierrot  :  We  cannot  all  have  her,  some  of  us  must  give  her 
up.     Who  will  begin? 

Columbine  :  Pierrot. 

Pierrot  :  No,  not  me. 

Columbine:  There  have  been  many  others,  there  will  be 
many  others. 
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Pierrot  :  By  her  God-given  beauty,  she  is  mine. 

Mikado  :  She  is  mine. 

Ali  Baba:  She  is  mine. 

Mikado  :  My  followers  will  fight  for  her. 

Ali  Baba  :  My  band  will  capture  her. 

Pierrot  :  And  while  you  are  fighting  I  will  run  off  with  her. 

Mikado  :  I  have  power  for  her. 

Ali  Baba:  I  have  jewels  for  her. 

Pierrot  :  And  I  can  bring  life  to  her. 

Mikado:  Lud  High  Chamberlain,  (folds  arms) 

Ali  Baba:  Acassim.  (folds  his  arms) 

Lud  High  Chamberlain:  The  weapon? 

Acassim  :  Scimitars.     The  place? 

Lud  High  Chamberlain  :  Here. 

Columbine:  They  are  going  to  fight,  they  are  going  to 
fight — hold  me,  Clown,  I'm  so  excited. 

Pierrot:  Shall  I  stop  them? 

Columbine  :  Not  yet,  not  yet. 

Faithful  :  Look,  she  moves. 

Fair  :  (Sloivly)  I  heard  another  song,  the  very  first. 

Pierrot:  Light  of  Love,  mine. 

Fair  :  Before  even  yours. 

Fortune  :  (Coming  into  the  moonlight)  Mine. 

Pierrot  :  Aha,  yet  another.     It  seemed  to  me  our  numbers 
were  yet  small.     Whence  came  you,  brother,  from  the  moon? 

Fortune:  Even  from  the  moon. 

Pierrot:  One  to   fight  me  while  the  King  and  Ali  Baba 
fight. 

Fortune  :  None  of  us  shall  fight,  the  choice  is  Fair's. 
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Columbine  :  I  like  this  young  man,  Pierrot. 

Pierrot:  Hush. 

Fair  :  I  would  hear  him  sing  again. 

(Fortune  comes  forward  into  the  path  of  the  moon.  As 
he  sings,  the  lights  on  the  sides  grow  dimmer  while  the  moon- 
light grows  brighter  and  brighter.  The  doors  of  the  moon 
slide  slowly  back,  showing  the  lady  of  the  moon  standing  mo- 
tionless just  within,  with  her  hands  clasped.) 

Fortune:  (sings) 

Then  hold  yourself  high 
In  the  market  place, 
For  the  man  who  would  buy- 
Pays  well. 

And  the  price  of  your  virtues 

And  excellent  birth 

Are  ever  pure  gold  and  red  rubies 

In  worth, 

And  the  man  who  would  buy 

Pays  well. 

An  upright  young  soul  is  the  price 

He  must  pay, 

And  the  love  of  his  life  at  your  feet 

He  must  lay, 

And  if  this  is  the  price  he  is  ready 

To  pay, 

Then  the  man  who  would  buy 

Pays  well. 

And  be  not  afraid  to  be 

Purchased  so, 

For  thus  was  the  bargain  set 

Long  ago 

And  this  does  each  maiden  of  modesty 

Know 

That  the  man  who  pays  thus 

Pays  well. 

(As   he  sings   Fair's   window   opens   to   the   bottom.     He 
stands  looking  up  at  her.) 
2 
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Pierrot : 

The  bud  on  the  bush  has  bloomed 

But  the  rose  was  for  another: 

The  robin  has  sung  his  full 

But  the  song  was  for  some  other. 

For  Pierrot  is  the  lonely  road, 

The  king  and  the  thief  cannot  pay; 

For  Fair  must  be  won  by  a  loyal  heart 

And  that  is  the  only  way. 

(He  leads  her  down  from  her  window  to  FORTUNE  and  they 
stand  together  in  the  moonlight.) 

Pierrot:  Most  Fortunate  Fortune  and  Fairest  of  Fairs. 

Columbine  :  Ah  me. 


Fair: 


The  moon  in  the  sky  is  alive 
I  have  seen  her  at  last,  haven't  you? 
Forever  her  light  is  forever  the  same 
If  forever  your  lover  be  true. 

CURTAIN 


A  JESTER 

SARA  BACHE-WIIG 

Light  her  wit,  it  starts  and  turns 

Bright  with  fire  that  never  burns; ' 

Swift  and  true,  a  dart-like  thing 

All  unbarbed  by  malice's  sting. 

Laughter  follows  where  she  goes, 

Brooding  minds  forget  their  woes, 

Wounded  sensitiveness  feels 

Strengthening  mirth,  that  lulls  and  heals. 

Who  would  guess,  to  see  her  smile, 

All  the  pain  she  feels  the  while, 

As  she  plays,  with  stern  intent 

Her  life's  broken  instrument 

That  its  few  but  laughing  notes 

May  free  the  glorious  song  that  floats 

In  unheard  melody,  but  which  she  may  not  sing 

For  man  a  broken  string. 


BARLEY,  RYE,  SESAME 

VIRGINIA   HARRISON 

Rebecca  Gutsmuth  was  heiress  to  untold  millions,  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  law  of  compensation  she  should  have 
been  either  that,  or  a  genius.  If  you  look  in  the  back  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  you  will  find  that  the  name,  Rebecca,  means 
"of  surpassing  beauty."  This  interpretation  in  the  case  of  Re- 
becca Gutsmuth  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  cruellest  irony, 
for  she  was  surpassingly  ugly — just  how  ugly  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  not  even  the  most  hardened  newspaper  re- 
porters could  bring  themselves  to  refer  to  her  as  the  beauti- 
ful heiress  of  the  Gutsmuth  millions,  or  even  as  the  pretty 
and  popular  daughter  of  the  great  multimillionaire.  They 
described  her  as  gracious,  or  stately,  which  attributes,  while 
not  entirely  appropriate,  still  committed  them  to  no  flagrant 
violation  of  the  truth.  Shabby,  insignificant  shop  girls  looked 
at  Rebecca  as  she  passed  in  her  limousine  and  felt  compen- 
sated for  their  impecunity.     She  inspired  envy  in  no  one. 

Mrs.  Gutsmuth  did  not  live  to  realize  the  paradox  which 
she  had  wrought  at  her  daughter's  christening,  and  the  heir- 
ess was  brought  up  by  a  series  of  expensive  nurses  and  gov- 
ernesses, succeeded,  when  Rebecca  "came  out,"  by  a  still  more 
expensive  chaperon.  Old  Gutsmuth  figured  in  his  daughter's 
life  only  as  he  does  in  this  story — he  was  the  source  of  her 
fortune.  A  gold  mine  or  the  proverbial  uncle  in  Australia 
would  have  answered  the  same  purpose.  He  was  passion- 
ately absorbed  in  making  money  and  cared  for  nothing  else. 
He  was  aware,  though  not  acutely,  that  he  had  a  daughter, 
realized  that  she  was  homely,  and  had  an  idea  that  she  might 
be  besieged  by  fortune  hunting  suitors.  In  a  momentary  lull 
between  two  big  deals  when  this  idea  assailed  him  he  engaged 
the  chaperon.  Having  thus  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem 
of  his  paternal  responsibility,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  ruling 
passion  and  continued  to  increase  Rebecca's  inheritence,  al- 
though he  certainly  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light. 

467 
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The  chaperon  was  a  clever,  astute  woman  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  munificent  salary  which  she  received  from 
the  multimillionaire,  and  was  very  desirous  of  continuing  to 
receive  that  salary.  When  Rebecca  married  she  would  no 
longer  need  a  chaperon — obviously  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
Rebecca  unmarried.  And  so  Mrs.  Collingwood  warned  Re- 
becca earnestly  and  repeatedly  against  the  wiles  of  fortune 
hunters.  She  discoursed  eloquently  on  the  miseries  of  heir- 
esses who  married  poor  adventurers  and  were  subsequently 
neglected  and  despised.  She  instructed  Rebecca  in  all  the 
methods  usually  employed  by  designing  men  and  warned  her 
to  trust  no  protestations  of  affection,  however  fervent  and  con- 
vincing they  might  sound.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Re- 
becca did  not  resent  the  implication  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  to  love  her  for  her  own  sake.  But  Rebecca 
was  neither  blind  nor  a  fool  and  there  were  mirrors  in  the 
Gutsmuth  mansion.  Of  course  she  had  that  belief  which  is 
inherent  in  every  human  being,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
or  unattractive,  that  if  the  world  could  only  see  her  as  she 
really  was  it  would  realize  that  she  was  an  unusually  interest- 
ing and  attractive  person.  But  at  the  same  time  she  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  nature  had  pretty  thoroughly  concealed 
her  unique  and  remarkable  traits,  and  she  had  despaired'  of 
ever  finding  a  man  discerning  enough  to  discover  them.  There 
were  times  when  she  felt  that  she  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
good  round  sum  for  a  husband  and  a  change  of  name,  but  in 
general  she  had  a  natural  distaste  for  supporting  an  indiffer- 
ent man,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  chaperon's  instruc- 
tions. Before  long  Mrs.  Collingwood  felt  reasonably  sure 
that  she  had  made  the  heiress  immune  to  all  assaults  upon 
her  heart  and  hand,  particularly  her  hand,  since  it  was  that 
which  held  the  Gutsmuth  money  bags.  Impecunious  men- 
about-town,  expecting  an  easy  conquest  over  one  so  conspicu- 
ously unattractive,  were  surprised  to  encounter  a  firm  resist- 
ance. This  ugly  heiress  had  a  disconcerting  way  of  seeing 
through  their  tactics.  After  many  of  these  fortune  hunters 
had  been  repulsed  the  Gutsmuth  millions  came  to  be  con- 
sidered inaccessible,  and  professional  dinner  guests  who  were 
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beginning  to  get  a  trifle  bald  and  a  bit  rotund  reflected  bitter- 
ly that  all  that  money  would  probably  go  to  endow  an  asylum 
for  homeless  cats.     And  the  chaperon  smiled  complacently. 

In  the  same  city  lived  three  impecunious  young  men,  a  Poet, 
a  Soldier  and  an  Artist.  They  had  somehow  drifted  together 
and  had  lived  for  some  time  by  getting  themselves  invited  to 
house  parties  and  dinners.  Now  they  approached  disaster 
for  their  dress  suits  were  wearing  out  and  they  had  no  money 
to  buy  new  ones. 

"There  is  nothing  to  it,"  sighed  the  Poet  one  day  as  the 
three  were  holding  a  gloomy  conference,  "when  these  clothes 
are  gone  there  are  only  two  alternatives — to  starve  or  marry 
an  heiress." 

"You  are  right,"  agreed  the  Soldier.  "My  uniform  is  very 
shabby,  my  salary  is  in  arrears  for  months  to  come  and  I  can't 
eat  at  the  expense  of  the  government  while  I'm  on  an  indefi- 
nite furlough." 

"Well,"  said  the  Artist,  who  was  a  practical  man,  which  was 
hardly  good  form  for  an  artist,  "I  have  thoroughly  considered 
the  matter  and  there  is  only  one  heiress  eligible  at  present, 
Old  Gutsmuth's  daughter.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  only  one 
of  us  can  marry  her.  Shall  we  draw  lots  to  see  which  of  us 
shall  have  the  first  chance  to  win  her?  If  he  fails  then  the 
others  may  try  their  luck." 

"Agreed,"  said  the  Poet. 

"Done,"  said  the  Soldier.  The  lots  were  drawn.  The  Poet 
drew  one  ,the  Soldier  two,  the  Artist  three. 

"Too  bad,  old  boys,"  gloated  the  Poet,  "you'll  never  have  a 
chance  at  the  heiress  for  I  know  an  infallible  appeal  to  the 
feminine  heart.     On  with  the  courtship!" 

It  was  not  difficult  for  an  expert  angler  like  the  Poet  to 
secure  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  which  Miss  Gutsmuth  was 
also  to  attend,  and  ii  was  still  easier  for  him  to  get  a  place 
next  to  the  heiress  at  the  table,  for  the  hostess  was  only  too 
glad  to  find  a  willing  partner  for  her  unattractive  yet  opulent 
guest.  In  his  perfectly  fitting  though  slightly — oh  very 
slightly — worn  evening  clothes  the  Poet  looked  distinguished 
and  he  had  assumed  an  air  of  deep  melancholy,  calculated  to 
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arouse  interest  in  the  most  blase  observer.  Into  his  remarks 
to  the  heiress  he  put  a  tinge  of  cynicism  and  bitterness,  and 
before  dinner  was  over  Rebecca  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  make  this  attractive  young  man  so  morbid.  And  then  he 
told  her  it  was  wonderful  to  find  a  person  of  such  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding — and  might  he  call?  Miss  Gutsmuth, 
whose  millions  were  reputed  inaccessible,  had  been  left  rather 
severely  alone  of  late,  and  she  welcomed  the  attentions  of 
the  Poet  with  enthusiasm.  He  called  on  her  the  next  day  and 
many  days  after  that.  He  managed  to  take  her  about  a  good 
deal  without  spending  much  money.  There  were  art  exhibi- 
tions, and  lectures  on  literature  that  cost  nothing,  and  then 
there  was  of  course  the  "boundless  storehouse  of  nature"  as  he 
grandiloquently  expressed  it.  He  would  not  go  to  the  opera, 
he  explained,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  mixing  the  arts, 
and  as  for  the  theatres  there  were  no  plays  worth  seeing  since 
the  days  of  Ibsen.  And  Rebecca  who  could  purchase  all  these 
things  for  herself  found  it  interesting  to  hear  him  talk  about 
his  past  life,  which  he  did  a  great  deal.  He  had  been  very 
wicked  he  told  her;  that  was  the  cause  of  his  remorseful 
melancholy,  but  her  influence  was  making  him  a  better  man. 
He  confessed  all  the  wicked  deeds  of  his  past  life  to  her.  To 
be  sure  these  "confessions"  were  purely  fictitious  so  far  as 
his  participation  in  them  was  concerned,  but  being  culled 
from  the  biographies  of  Shelly  and  Byron  they  were  pictur- 
esque, interesting  and  poet-like.  These  stories  quite  fascin- 
ated Rebecca  and  the  Poet  observed  her  growing  interest  with 
satisfaction.  And  then  one  day  when  the  time  seemed  ripe 
he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  could  reform  him,  he  said, 
and  make  something  worth  while  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  life. 
Without  her  he  should  go  straight  to  the  devil.  This  was  his  ir- 
resistible appeal — the  appeal  to  a  woman's  pride  in  her  power 
to  mold  and  influence  the  life  of  a  man.  The  Poet  had  no 
doubt  of  its  potency.  But  Rebecca  was  not  as  other  women, 
and  even  as  the  temptation  assailed  her  to  see  what  she  could 
do  with  the  Poet  she  remembered  the  warnings  of  her 
chaperon.     She  was  not  unprepared  to  meet  this  appeal. 

"If  you   wouldn't   reform   without   a   wife,   you   probably 
wouldn't  reform  with  one,"  she  replied. 
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"If  you  will  marry  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  vibrant  voice  which 
he  tried  to  render  tense  with  emotion,  "I  will  never  sin  again." 

This  time  he  went  too  far,  because  as  he  spoke  the  last 
sentence  a  great  truth  dawned  upon  Rebecca.  Reformed, 
made  over  into  a  model  husband,  the  Poet  would  not  be  in  the 
least  interesting.  It  was  his  iniquities  that  made  him  fascin- 
ating. And  so  she  refused  him  firmly.  The  Poet  was 
astounded  and  disconcerted  and  resorted  to  a  crude  and  obvi- 
ous appeal,  "I  can't  live  without  you,"  he  pleaded — consider- 
ing the  state  of  his  finances  this  was  almost  true — "I  shall 
kill  myself." 

"A  man  who  cannot  live  without  a  woman  before  he  marries 
her  seldom  lives  with  her  afterwards,"  recited  Rebecca  glibly, 
quoting  from  her  chaperon. 

After  this  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  the  Poet 
left  cursing  his  luck  and  dreading  to  tell  the  Soldier  and  the 
Artist  of  his  failure.  His  two  friends  could  not  resist  a  few 
jocular  remarks  on  his  "infallible"  method.  "Just  wait  till 
you  try,"  he  growled.  "She's  not  human.  A  woman  with  a 
face  like  that  ought  to  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  marry.  There's 
no  use  of  your  wasting  time  on  her.  If  my  scheme  wouldn't 
work  no  one's  will." 

The  Soldier  whistled  blithely  as  he  shined  his  puttees  and 
the  buttons  on  his  best  uniform.  "My  tactics,"  he  said,  "are 
the  most  successful  in  the  world,  and  if  they  fail  there  is  no 
use  for  any  one  to  try  again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
capture  the  heiress,"  and  putting  on  his  best  uniform  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  assault. 

He  also  had  no  difficulty  in  meeting  Rebecca  at  a  dinner  and 
was  devotedly  attentive  to  her  all  evening.  He  told  her  that 
it  was  a  relief  to  find  a  woman  who  could  understand  a  sensi- 
ble conversation  and  he  hoped  he  might  see  her  again  soon. 
Rebecca  who  missed  the  Poet's  exciting  "confessions"  readily 
allowed  the  Soldier  to  step  into  the  vacant  place.  The  Soldier 
discoursed  technically  and  unintelligibly  about  firing  data,  the 
parallax  method  and  other  complicated  military  matters,  and 
complimented  Rebecca  on  her  wonderful  grasp  of  the  subject. 
She  had  no  idea  what  he  was  talking  about  but  it  all  sounded 
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tremendously  important,  and  if  it  was  inaccurate  she  never 
knew.  He  devastated  his  second  best  uniform  to  present  her 
with  buttons  and  insignia.  He  purposely  directed  their 
course  when  they  went  out  together  so  that  they  would  en- 
counter many  privates.  It  made  him  seem  important  to  have 
them  all  stand  at  salute  as  he  passed.  Rebecca  came  to  en- 
joy the  society  of  the  Soldier  even  more  than  she  had  that  of 
the  Poet,  and  when  he  thought  the  auspicious  moment  had 
come  the  Soldier  made  his  proposal.  Now  Rebecca  had  come 
to  be  very  fond  of  the  Soldier  and  she  had  argued  to  herself 
that  one  who  would  give  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country 
would  surely  be  above  sordid  money  considerations.  But 
the  habit  of  refusing  was  strong  and  she  hesitated.  The  Sol- 
dier saw  her  waver  and  then  he  made  his  main  attack,  "Re- 
member," he  said,  "I  am  going  away  and  shall  probably  never 
come  back."  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his  and  drew  her  to 
him.  She  did  not  resist.  And  then — I  have  said  that  there 
were  mirrors  in  the  Gutsmuth  mansion,  and  it  happened  that 
the  scene  above  described  occurred  between  two  large  French 
glasses.  As  the  Soldier  clasped  Rebecca  in  his  arms  she  could 
see  the  reflection  of  the  reflection  of  his  face  in  the  mirror 
opposite  her.  He  was  smiling — not  the  smile  of  a  successful 
lover,  but  the  smile  of  one  who  has  just  executed  a  coup  d'etat, 
of  one  who  pities  scornfully  his  gullible  victim.  And  sudden- 
ly Rebecca  remembered  a  story  of  Heine's  Harzreise  which 
had  impressed  her  at  the  time  but  which  she  had  forgotten 
until  the  triumphant  smile  of  the  Soldier  recalled  it  to  her 
mind.  Heine,  while  travelling  through  Goslar,  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  face  of  a  pretty  girl  at  a  window.  She  smiled 
at  him,  and  when  it  had  grown  dark  he  went  back  to  the  house 
and  found  her  in  the  doorway.  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
her,  and  when  she  would  run  away  he  whispered,  "Morgen. 
reise  ich  fort  und  komme  wohl  nie  wieder,"  whereupon  she 
returned  his  kiss  with  fervor.  "I  hurried  away  laughing," 
writes  Heine,  "Yes,  I  had  to  laugh  when  I  realized  that  I  had 
unconsciously  used  the  magic  formula  of  the  soldiers  by 
which,  more  often  than  by  their  manly  attractiveness,  they 
ensnare  the  hearts  of  women,  'I  am  going  away  tomorrow 
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and  shall  probably  never  come  back.'  "  The  smile  of  the 
Soldier's  had  had  its  prototype  in  Heine's  scornful  laugh. 
Rebecca  withdrew  herself  from  the  Soldier's  embrace.  "If 
you  are  going  away  never  to  come  back,"  she  said,  "  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  marriage  would  be  a  very  futile  arrangement." 

"But,"  he  protested,  "you  could  make  me  happy  with  your 
love  while  I  am  here." 

"You  do  not  love  me,"  said  Rebecca  quietly,  looking  direct- 
ly at  him.  He  did  not  meet  her  gaze.  Her  statement  had  a 
finality  about  it  that  told  him  it  would  be  useless  to  protest. 
He  muttered  incoherently  and  left  the  house  disconcerted  and 
chagrined.  What  had  happened?  The  devil  take  it  all! 
And  he  had  been  so  near. 

The  Poet  received  the  news  with  a  certain  bitter  satisfac- 
tion, not  however,  untinged  with  disappoinment,  for  the  Sol- 
dier had  promised  to  lend  him  some  money  when  he  got  Re- 
becca's dowry.  Both  of  them  assured  the  Artist  that  it  was 
quite  useless  for  him  to  waste  his  energies  and  time  in  try- 
ing to  win  the  heiress.  He  had  much  better  do  some  posters 
for  advertisements  and  try  to  make  a  bit  of  money  that  way. 
But  he  only  smiled  inscrutably  and  said  he  thought  he  would 
have  a  try. 

A  week  passed  and  each  night  the  Artist  confessed  to  the 
others  that  he  had  not  yet  met  Rebecca  Gutsmuth. 

"Have  you  lost  your  nerve,"  queried  the  Poet  sarcastically. 
His  ill  success  had  made  him  intensely  disagreeable.  You 
see  he  was  not  a  real  poet.  He  wrote  unintelligible  prose 
which  he  called  vers  libre  and  no  one  could  contradict  him 
because  it  might  as  well  have  been  that  as  anything. 

The  Soldier  offered  to  procure  a  dinner  invitation  for  him 
if — The  Artist  thanked  him  but  said  he  would  wait.  And 
wait  he  did  until  there  was  a  public  exhibition  of  paintings. 
Now  Rebecca  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  going  to  these  exhi- 
bitions when  the  Poet  was  looking  for  free  amusements  and 
being  inwardly  sentimental — a  trait  that  so  often  goes  with 
purely  practical  exteriors — went  alone  to  this  one  in  memory 
of  the  days  when  she  was  acting  as  the  Poet's  confessor.  The 
Artist  was  there  too,  having  waited  for  this  wry  opportunity 
and  as  Rebecca  stood  gazing  at  a  masterpiece  with  the  look 
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of  the  person  who  is  determined  to  like  what  the  critics  have 
praised,  he  approached  her  and  said, 

"Forgive  me  for  addressing  you.  I  have  no  idea  who  you 
are  but  the  expression  in  your  eyes  as  you  looked  at  that  pic- 
ture is  one  that  I  have  for  years  wanted  to  paint,  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  before.  I  couldn't  miss  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you.  I  know  that  I  am  asking  too  much — but  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  paint  your  portrait.  It  would  mean 
so  much  to  me." 

Rebecca  was  thrilled.  She  had  always  known  that  she 
was  different  from  other  people  and  this  discerning  person — 

"I  am  Rebecca  Gutsmuth,"  she  began. 

"Oh,"  stammered  the  young  man  in  obvious  confusion,  "I 
beg  your  pardon  Miss  Gutsmuth,  of  course  you  wouldn't — an 
obscure  artist — I  couldn't  think — ."  His  apologies  stuck  in 
his  throat. 

"But  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  paint  my  portrait. 
When  do  you  want  to  begin?" 

"At  once,"  he  said  with  great  enthusiasm.  Then,  "Oh 
pardon  me,  whenever  you  like  of  course." 

"Come  tomorrow,"  said  Rebecca  and  went  home  in  a  trans- 
port of  delight.  She  looked  at  herself  very  carefully  in  the 
mirror.  Her  eyes?  Yes,  there  was  a  peculiar  expression 
about  them.  None  but  an  artist  would  have  noticed.  And 
at  dinner  she  assumed  such  a  pensive  looking-at-a-picture  ex- 
pression that  even  old  Gutsmuth  noticed  it  and  asked  her  if 
she  hadn't  better  see  a  doctor.  She  shook  her  head  gently. 
Of  course  he  couldn't  understand.  The  chaperon  was  a  bit 
alarmed.  This  was  an  unusual  symptom.  She  was  even 
more  perturbed  when  the  sittings  for  the  portrait  began,  and 
warned  Rebecca  against  the  Artist.  Artists,  she  said,  were 
rank  flatterers  and  adventurers,  and  not  being  able  to  make 
money  themselves  were  always  anxious  to  marry  heiresses. 
But  for  once  Rebecca  resisted  the  will  of  her  chaperon,  and 
even  packed  the  latter  off  on  a  vacation  two  weeks  earlier 
than  she  had  intended  to  go.  Then  began  a  new  and  en- 
chanting life  for  Rebecca.  As  he  painted,  the  Artist  told  her 
that  he  had  almost  given  up  his  art.     He  had  tried  to  paint 
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but  had  lacked  inspiration  and  all  his  productions  disappoint- 
ed him.  He  had  almost  decided  never  to  paint  again — and 
then  he  had  seen  her  looking  at  the  picture  with  that  inscrut- 
able expression  in  her  eyes  and  a  great  desire  came  over  him 
to  put  it  on  canvas.  If  he  could  only  paint  it  as  he  saw  it — 
it  was  elusive — it  baffled  him,  suggesting  as  it  did  a  soul  of  un- 
usual depth  and  fascinating  possibilities.  It  was  like  the 
smile  of  the  Mona  Lisa.  Rebecca  immediately  bought  a  very 
fine  copy  of  the  Mona  Lisa  and  gazed  at  it  raptly  for  ten  min- 
utes every  night  just  before  she  went  to  bed. 

So  the  portrait  progressed  and  so  also  did  the  friendship 
between  Rebecca  and  the  Artist.  He  understood  her  so  per- 
fectly, Rebecca  thought,  much  better  than  anyone  had  ever 
understood  her  before.  He  could  see  that  she  was  different, 
that  she  was  no  dull,  commonplace  woman.  At  last  she  was  be- 
ing appreciated.  And  when  the  portrait  was  finished  every- 
one would  see  what  they  had  never  seen  before — that  there 
was  a  unique  something  in  her  face  more  desirable  than  beau- 
ty. It  was  wonderful  that  Fate  should  have  brought  the 
Artist  to  her. 

On  the  day  that  the  portrait  was  finished  the  Artist  told 
Rebecca  that  the  inspiration  of  her  presence  had  become  in- 
dispensable to  him.  Without  her  his  art  was  nothing.  He 
loved  her — would  she  marry  him?  She  would.  There  was 
no  hesitation  about  her  reply.  The  Artist  pleaded  that  the 
engagement  should  be  short  and  Rebecca's  single  life  had  not 
been  so  pleasant  that  she  cared  to  prolong  it.  So  in  a  few 
w^eeks  the  two  were  quietly  married.  A  year's  salary  was 
sent  to  the  chaperon  with  the  message  that  she  need  not  re- 
turn and  old  Gutsmuth  actually  took  a  half  holiday  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter. 

After  the  wedding  the  Artist  told  his  bride  that  the  portrait 
of  her  was  sacred  to  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  give  it  to  the 
public  while  he  lived.  It  should  hang  in  his  room  where  he 
could  always  see  it  the  last  thing  before  he  went  to  sleep  and 
the  first  thing  when  he  woke  up — her  picture  with  the  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes  that  had  been  there  when  he  first  saw  her. 
And,  deeply  touched,  Rebecca  acquiesced. 


SKETCHES 


THE  LUXURY  OF  CHOICE 

MINA  KIRSTEIN 

"What  is  the  greatest  luxury?"  asked  the  pseudo-philoso- 
pher. "The  ability  to  do  what  you  please  without  remorse," 
said  the  puritan  who  had  a  strain  of  gypsy  blood  in  her  veins. 
"To  do  interesting  things  with  the  people  you  like  best,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  lover  of  life. 

"The  opportunity  to  choose,"  said  the  pseudo-philosopher  in 
answer  to  her  own  question,  and  then  wondered  whether  she 
who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  luxury  knew  what  it  was. 

These  three  contented  people  were  undoubtedly  luxuriating. 
Their  pastime  was  the  epitome  of  various  choices.  First 
there  was  the  motor.  The  pseudo-philosopher,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  might  have  chosen  a  much  more  expensive  vehicle 
but  she  indulged  her  taste  for  exploration  by  buying  a  car  with 
the  inner  nature  of  a  vagabond,  thriving  on  bad  roads,  and 
the  exterior  of  a  tramp.  To  fit  into  the  spirit  of  a  jaunt  in 
this  lazy  man's  substitute  for  alpenstock  and  knapsack,  she 
had  invited  the  puritanical  gypsy  and  the  cynically  youthful 
and  resourceful  lover  of  life.  She  might  have  asked  the  pas- 
sionately earnest  seeker  after  light  or  the  scintillating  apostle 
of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  or  a  gay  butterfly  on  whose  golden 
hair  the  sunlight  focused  an  undeserved  and  undesired  halo. 

Even  in  these  few  steps  there  have  been  innumerable  op- 
portunities for  choice — choice  of  all  the  motor  cars  on  the 
market,  of  all  the  acquaintances  within  reach,  of  what  kind 
of  sandwich,  what  flavor  of  lollipop,  grape  juice  or  lemonade — 
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all  the  casual  acts  of  the  luxurious,  carried  on  unconscious  of 
the  important  part  choice  plays  in  daily  existence. 

The  road  to  follow  is  another  phase  entailing  innumerable 
decisions.  There  are  all  the  roads  one  knows  and  all  the 
roads  one  doesn't  know.  Philosophers,  gypsies  and  all  lovers 
of  life  being  possessed  of  the  adventurous  spirit  naturally 
choose  unknown  roads,  and  experience  profound  and  gnaw- 
ing regret  at  the  necessary  ignorance  of  untrodden  ways,  but 
supreme  joy  at  the  beauty  of  the  path  before  them.  Surely 
this  is  a  high  kind  of  luxury  that  enables  them  to  have  chosen 
to  go  slowly  over  a  soft  red  clay  road;  to  pass  hills  covered 
with  venerable  pines  and  shy,  shining  young  birch  trees 
whose  soft  green  boughs  and  shimmering  whiteness  make 
them  seem  to  be  futurist  virgins  in  the  bath,  being  spied  upon 
by  the  staid  old  pine  trees,  like  poor  Susanna  and  the  inevita- 
ble elders.  And  in  the  swamps  on  either  side  are  marsh- 
marigolds  and  dog-tooth  violets,  snapping,  snake-stemmed 
little  flowers.  In  the  fields  are  meadow-violets  and  on  the 
cliffs,  violas,  love  children  of  the  wild  pansy  and  the  violet. 
Exotic  looking  ladies'  slippers  and  little  yellow  violets  grow 
where  the  leaves  have  fallen  deep.  All  along  there  are  crisp 
green  ferns,  standing  stiff  and  proud  at  having  emerged  from 
the  soft  little  hoods  that  their  brothers  are  still  wearing. 
And  always,  always  there  are  the  hills ;  the  near  greenish  yel- 
low, inviting  foot-hills  and  the  far-off  purple,  rose,  blue  moun- 
tains against  whose  awe-inspiring,  yet  comforting  back- 
ground the  little  hills  are  silhouetted. 

The  ecstasy  of  all  this  beauty,  one  may  have,  the  emotion, 
the  passion,  the  love  of  life  it  inspires,  and  yet  know  that  had 
one  chosen  the  other  fork  at  the  cross-roads,  one  might  never 
have  felt  these  things  at  all.  It  is  this  sense  of  freedom,  of 
having  helped  to  bring  into  one's  own  and  some  one  else's 
life  such  new  and  unexplored  glories,  that  sublimates  the  ex- 
perience. The  poor  are  those  who  have  no  luxuries,  who 
must  follow  the  beaten  path,  who  cannot  choose  their  mode 
of  life.  It  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the 
material  luxuries  that  causes  the  squalor,  the  misery,  the 
prostitution  in  the  world.     It  is  the  lack  of  any  opportunity 
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to  choose  a  pleasant  way  to  earn  their  bread  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  sad-eyed,  hard-faced  women  of  the  streets  and  the 
bitter  broken  men  in  the  prison-cells.  These  people  are  in- 
deed to  be  pitied.     Luxury  never  comes  within  their  reach. 

But  do  they  deserve  more  pity  than  the  intellectually  poor? 
— the  persons  who  may  choose  any  road  and  who  stick  to  the 
beaten  path  because  they  know  it  thoroughly  and  in  travers- 
ing it,  may  show  their  superiority  over  the  novices.  The 
real  paupers  are  those  to  whom  choice  is  open  but  who,  be- 
cause of  laziness  or  cowardice,  ignore  it  or  refuse  the  responsi- 
bility it  implies. 

The  luxurious  pseudo-philosopher  wondered  in  the  begin- 
ning whether  any  one  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  where  every 
act  was  one  of  choice,  where  necessity  was  never  mentioned, 
could  define  luxury.  One  wonders,  now,  if  after  the  fashion 
of  real  philosophers  she  has  not  perhaps  perpetrated  a  para- 
dox. If  the  opportunity  to  choose  is  inseparable  from  an 
honest  and  a  happy  life,  choice  is  not  the  greatest  luxury  but 
the  primary  necessity  of  the  world. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  SEA 

JEAN   PHYLLIS   THOMAS 

Breath  of  the  foam  and  tint  of  the  coral, 
Wrath  of  the  storm  and  smile  of  the  sun, 
Glints  of  the  moonlight  and  gold  of  the  sunset, 
Emerald  and  azure,  all  blended  in  one. 

Glamour  of  dawn  and  the  song  of  the  sirens, 
Silver  of  stars  and  the  dancing  of  spray, 
Cry  of  the  sea-gulls  and  tang  of  the  billows, 
Calmness  of  night  and  the  magic  of  day. 

Deeds  of  the  Vikings  and  crashing  of  breakers, 
Plaints  of  the  lonely  and  song  of  the  free, 
Treachery,  fury  and  glory  of  battle 
Blended  for  aye  in  the  call  of  the  sea. 


FROM  SUNSET  TO  SUNRISE 

ALICE  MABEL  COESTER 

Even  the  North  River  looked  parched  on  that  "hottest  day 
of  the  season"  when  my  mother  and  I  steamed  out  of  New 
York  Harbor  on  our  way  to  Boston. 

It  was  sunset  time  when  we  started.  I  write  that  calmly 
now  but  I  did  not  feel  calm  then  as  I  stood  looking  at  the 
after-glow.  I  have  never,  before  or  since,  been  in  a  sunset. 
I  say  "in,"  because  it  was  not  the  conventional  thing,  located 
in  the  west,  at  which  one  gazes,  far  off  in  the  distance.  There 
were  no  clouds,  gorgeous  and  changing,  rose  and  gold  and 
green  and  purple  against  a  clear  plain  background  sky  of 
pinky  yellow  or  blue. 

Instead,  the  air  itself  was  a  sunset,  and  all  the  land  and 
water  was  ablaze.  I  can  describe  it  in  no  other  way.  Not 
rose,  not  red,  but  a  color  of  flame,  hanging  in,  one  with  the 
heat  and  haze  and  mist.  Seen  through  this  medium,  the 
familiar  New  York  sky-line  seemed  a  thing  enchanted.  Even 
the  warehouses  were  not  ugly,  and  that  which  issued  from 
the  chimneys  along  the  shore  was  not  smoke,  black,  white  and 
grey,  but  was  transformed  into  trailing,  melting  streamers  of 
delight.  As  for  the  Woolworth  tower,  it  radiated  color,  and 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  Maxfield  Parrish  castle  in  the 
clouds. 

We  left  our  moorings  and  put  out  past  the  low  flat  harbor- 
islands  and  under  the  five  bridges.  A  golden  star  tried  to 
shine  through  all  the  haze  and  glory,  but  looked  pale  and 
discouraged  in  the  attempt. 

Dark  conquered  in  the  end,  but  there  were  lights  to  right 
and  left  of  us,  on  the  Long  Island  and  Connecticut  shores — 
light -houses,  towns  and  cities,  in  varying  degrees  of  lightness. 
And  boats  of  all  kinds,  with  red,  green  and  yellow  lights. 
One  big  brightly-lighted  Sound  steamer  overtook  and  passed 
us.  We  could  hear  music  and  see  people  dancing,  and  then 
it  disappeared  into  the  night,  seeming  a  ship  of  fire  a 
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vanished  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  The  Sound  widened — 
Long  Island  and  the  Connecticut  shore  were  farther  away, 
the  lights  smaller  and  barely  twinkling  through  the  haze. 
Darkness  ahead,  and  then  finally  around  and  behind  us.  We 
were  veering  northward  and  into  the  night.  How  could  any- 
body see  where  we  were  going?  A  few  stars  tried  to  shine, 
but  for  the  most  part  all  was  blackness — blackness  as  thick 
and  complete  and  enveloping  as  the  heat  and  haze  had  been. 

We  went  to  bed,  but  for  hours  I  did  not  sleep.  I  had  an 
upper  birth  and  could  see  plainly  out  of  the  window.  A  few 
lights  now  and  then  told  me  of  towns  and  people.  Newport 
stood  out  in  rows  of  lights.  Toward  morning  the  air  cleared 
and  cooled,  the  wind  quickened  and  freshened  and  the  lights 
far  off  on  the  coast  were  big  and  bright,  while  the  late  stars 
hung  low,  and  gleamed  and  twinkled. 

It  was  then  that  I  fell  asleep  for  a  bit,  to  awake  a  little 
later  with  a  start.  The  engine  had  stopped  and  the  dead 
calm  was  too  great  a  relief.  I  turned  over  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  It  was  a  little  after  three,  and  still  grey,  but 
light  enough  for  me  to  distinguish  land — land  which  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  seemed  near  enough  to  touch.  We 
were  being  towed  through  the  Canal. 

Soon  we  were  feeling  our  way  between  two  long  rows  of 
funny  little,  near-together  buoys.  There  were  red  lights  on 
the  tops  of  all  of  them,  and  some  of  them  had  bells.  And 
then  it  grew  lighter  and  the  lamps  inside  them  were  put  out, 
but  the  tops  were  painted  red,  and  they  looked  like  queer  little 
red-capped  men  standing  there  to  mark  the  channel  for  us. 

Then  only  land,  with  trees  and  roads,  and  white  beaches 
gleaming  in  the  dawn.  We  could  hear  the  birds  singing  on 
the  shore,  and  see  fishermen's  cottages,  and  their  little  boats 
drawn  up  tidily,  waiting  for  the  day. 

We  dressed  and  went  up  on  deck.  The  Canal  widened.  A 
coal  barge  had  been  sunk  there  a  short  while  before,  and  even 
at  that  early  hour  a  wrecking  crew  was  at  work  on  it.  A 
lift-bridge  was  raised  for  our  boat  to  pass  through — a  huge 
black  skeleton  against  the  sunrise.  The  sunrise  itself  was  a 
thing  of  pearl  and  rose  and  amethyst,  of  salmon-pink  and 
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gold  and  crimson.  I  have  not  seen  many  sunrises.  For  me 
those  colors  in  the  sky  have  nearly  always  meant  day's  end — 
I  missed  something,  and  decided  that  it  was  the  evening  star. 
But  the  world  was  so  fresh  and  fair  and  beautiful. 

The  blue  and  gold  of  morning  came  at  last.  Nantasket 
presented  rows  of  picturesque  house?,  and  a  broad  expanse  of 
beach.  Curious  high  white  sand-islands  shone  dazzlingly. 
Some  of  them  were  crowned  with  forts. 

Boats  of  all  sizes  hurrying  about,  another  day,  a  busy  world, 
the  blue  waters  of  Boston  Harbor  dancing  in  the  sunlight, 
the  Customs  House  Tower  dominant  in  the  calm  sky-line  of 
Eoston  itself — we  had  arrived. 


DREAMS  OF  YESTERDAY 

EUGENIE    WALKER    DEKALB 

Through  the  summer  evening, 

Thronging  to  and  fro, 
Come  slow  pageants  of  bright  phantoms 

From  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Scarlet-silk  and  silver 

Gleam  and  change  and  fade, 

Where  warm  winds  are  blowing  pennons 
Of  a  ghostly  cavalcade. 

All  the  Little  People- 
Pan  with  his  array — 

Poets,  children,  heroes,  lovers, 
Bringing  dreams  of  yesterday! 

All,  all,  kingly  visions, 

From  an  Age  of  Gold — 
For  we,  too,  must  build  our  dreamings 

On  those  fairest  dreams  of  old. 

*********** 

Through  a  summer  evening, 

Thronging  to  and  fro, 
We  shall  sometime  bring  our  visions 

Of  a  thousand  years  ago. 


GOOD  CORN  WEATHER 

FRANCES  POWEL 

There  comes  a  time  in  our  part  of  the  country  when  every- 
thing wavers  in  a  haze  of  heat  and  there  is  no  rest.  Even  at 
night,  when  the  scorching  sun  has  disappeared,  no  breath  of 
cooler  air  is  felt  and  the  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  is  strangely 
warm  to  bare,  restless  feet.  All  Illinois  is  like  a  vast  con- 
servatory heated  for  the  development  of  some  rare  tropical 
plant,  and  vegetation  shoots  up  at  an  astonishing  rate,  the 
corn,  our  special  care,  growing  tall  and  unbelievably  green, 
so  that  a  ride  along  our  straight,  square-cornered  country 
roads  gives  an  impression  of  assured  prosperity.  Through 
the  sleepless  nights  one  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  growth  of 
things,  a  mysterious  and  vital  undercurrent  to  the  passionate 
diapason  of  the  insect  world  and  the  piping  of  the  frogs 
in  shallow,  silent  pools.  The  farmers  look  contentedly  over 
the  broad  green  acres,  forgiving  a  few  sunstrokes  and  the 
sleepless  nights.  And  in  the  little  towns,  when  the  more 
tolerable  weather  returns  and  the  locust  once  more  has  energy 
enough  to  emphasize  the  afternoon  stillness  with  his  drowsy 
hum,  the  idlers  appear  again  on  the  shabby  main  street  and 
the  old  men  who  gather  in  the  cool,  dark  depths  of  the  grocery 
store  say,  "Yes,  it  wuz  pritty  hard  on  folks  f'r  a  spell.  I'm 
clean  tired  out  m'self .  But  it  wuz  mighty  good  corn  weather, 
mighty  good." 

MORNING 

SARA  BACHE-WIIG 

The  houses  and  the  winding  street  are  still, 
A  sun-beam  slants  across  the  window-sill; 
The  elms'  new  leaves  and  branches  old 
Are  veiled  by  the  light  in  a  mesh  of  gold. 
A  bird  with  a  crimson  breast 
Has  left  his  sheltering  nest, 
And  one  by  one 
In  the  warming  sun 

He  preens  his  feathers  till  all  are  done, 
Then  trilling  a  song  of  the  long  cool  night, 
He  flies  straight  upward  and  out  of  sight. 
482 
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THE  IDEALIST 

JANE  WATTERS  TILDSLEY 

Mary  is  a  true  idealist  now,  but  she  was  not  an  idealist 
when  she  entered  college  two  years  ago.  She  was  just  a  very 
earnest  little  person,  sixteen  years  old,  who  had  come  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Good  Life  by  hard  study  and  intellectual  com- 
panionship. At  the  beginning  of  her  freshman  year,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  academic  work.  She  labored  painfully  over 
Latin  and  Greek  translations.  She  tried  to  read  all  the 
authors  mentioned  in  the  freshman  English  class.  She 
studied  mathematics  very  seriously,  not  because  it  was  hard 
for  her  but  because  she  believed  it  a  valuable  discipline  for 
the  mind.  In  her  free  time  she  spent  many  hours  in  the 
Browsing  Room  or  among  the  stacks  in  the  library,  explor- 
ing new  fields  of  knowledge. 

But  when  the  first  month  or  two  had  gone  by,  Mary  found 
that  she  was  dissatisfied.  She  was  not  getting  the  com- 
panionship she  had  hoped  for.  Other  students  were  always 
glad  to  have  her  join  them.  They  were  only  too  willing  to 
reveal  to  her  the  secrets  of  their  past  life  and  to  hear  about 
hers,  but  they  were  not  at  all  interested  in  the  secrets  of  the 
universe.  There  was  almost  no  discussion  of  any  thing  but 
personal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  very  little  concern  with  what 
was  going  on  outside  the  college. 

At  first  Mary  was  inclined  to  criticize  her  companions  and 
the  college  both,  for  what  she  considered  such  serious  short- 
comings.    But  after  long  meditation  and  consulting  with  ex- 
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perienced  upper  classmen,  she  realized  that  it  was  she  who 
was  in  the  wrong.  "Isn't  the  trouble  with  you,  Mary,  and 
not  with  the  college?"  upper  classmen  asked  her.  "If  you  look 
for  the  good,  you  will  always  find  it.  Every  one  in  college  is 
trying  to  do  the  best  that  she  can.  Don't  be  a  grind.  Re- 
member the  Greek  ideal  of  the  perfect  mind  in  the  perfect 
body." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mary  discovered  that  she  was  not  a 
true  idealist.  The  words  of  the  upper  classmen  had  a  familiar 
ring.  She  was  forced  to  believe  them.  Up  to  this  time  she 
had  been  a  cynic,  a  skeptic,  who  could  not  appreciate  real 
worth  in  other  people  and  other  methods  and  so  she  changed 
her  way  of  life.  She  went  out  for  basket-ball  and  tennis, 
she  tried  for  a  college  publication  and  she  began  to  go  regu- 
larly to  all  her  class  meetings,  she  worked  on  committees  and 
wrote  serenades  for  the  college  to  sing.  She  cultivated  the 
habit  of  greeting  every  one  with  a  great  friendliness,  and  she 
never  uttered  unfavorable  criticism.  In  fact  she  had  no 
time  ever  to  think  of  it.  There  always  were  more  important 
things  to  do. 

And  so  today  Mary  has  achieved  what  she  started  out  to  get 
— true  idealism.  She  believes  that  there  is  something  of 
value  in  everybody  and  everything.  Therefore  she  smiles 
upon  all  whom  she  meets  and  works  very  hard  to  maintain 
the  old  institutions  of  the  college.  But  she  is  progressive 
also.  She  understands  that  nothing  is  perfect.  There  are 
always  little  weaknesses  in  human  practice  and  she  turns 
with  great  college  spirit  to  set  these  right.  She  contributes 
Public  Opinions  concerning  the  importance  of  keeping  off 
the  grass  or  the  effect  upon  character  of  carefulness  in  hang- 
ing up  one's  coat.  She  uses  tact  in  bringing  about  reforms 
which  will  never  by  any  chance  affect  anything  so  important 
as  an  underlying  principle. 

All  her  activities  make  Mary's  life  a  very  full  one,  but  she 
does  not  neglect  her  studies.  She  spends  almost  two  pre- 
scribed hours  on  every  one  and  her  friends  expect  her  to  be 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa — of  course  she  has  no  time  for  any 
outside  reading  or  writing.     When  she  is  not  keeping  an  im- 
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portant  engagement  she  wanders  about  the  campus,  discuss- 
ing weighty  business  with  a  member  of  some  committee,  or 
giving  advice  to  a  struggling  freshman.  She  has  a  pleasant 
sense  of  her  own  activity  and  usefulness,  and  she  is  happy. 

Mary's  mother  too,  is  very  happy  over  her  daughter's  de- 
velopment. '"Mary  has  acquired  such  poise,"  she  said  the 
other  day,  "and  at  last  she  knows  how  to  put  her  clothes  on 
well."  But  Mary's  aunt,  whom  many  people  consider  a  very 
wise  woman,  said,  "Thank  heaven  Mary  isn't  graduating  this 
year.     She  has  still  much  to  learn  from  college." 


SEEL  YE   16 

ANITA    FLYXN 

A  vibrant  voice  from  a  platform,  reading; 

A  ponyskin  coat,  a  yellow  scarf,  very  large  checks. 

A  gentle  air  of  somnolence. 

Through  the  ceiling 

The  monotonous,  if  melodious, 

So-ol!  So-ol!  La-a!  La!  Sol  la-aa! 

Of  some  earnest  student 

In  the  department  of  Spoken  English. 

Without 

That  recently  added  member  of  the  faculty 

Whose  interest  for  the  constituency  of  the  college  is 

Undeniable 

Hatless,  gloveless,  overcoatless 

(A  faint  stir  among  the  dreamers 

Nearest  the  window) 

Flits  rapidly 

And  rashly 

Along  the  knobby,  trodden  snow 

And — 0  delightful — falls  on  his  perfect  Grecian 

Nose. 

(A  flutter  of  interest,  soon  passing) 

Scattered  dreamers 

A  low  vibrant  voice 

A  gentle  air  of  somnolence — Seelye  16. 


COMMUNITY  OWNERSHIP 

KATHERINE   RICE 

At  least,. the  method  of  treatment  might  be  called  such  if 
you  consider  the  "third  floor  back"  of  a  campus  house  as  a 
community.  The  ownership  concerns  itself  with  my  room. 
It  is  a  very  nice  room,  big  enough  for  a  large  person  like  my- 
self to  turn  around  in  comfortably,  and  to  house  my  house- 
hold goods  without  their  treading  on  one  another's  toes. 
And  apparently  my  neighbors  consider  it  quite  large  enough 
to  accommodate  their  belongings  as  well  as  mine.  E.  P.  de- 
posits on  my  sunny  window-sill  her  ailing  plants  in  varying 
stages  of  consumption.  K.  J.  brings  in  her  goldfish  on  Mon- 
days to  disport  with  mine.  She  is  always  afflicted  with 
"sweeps"  on  those  days,  and  thinks  that  Romeo  and  Juliet 
will  probably  enjoy  a  visit  with  my  finny  twins,  Tweedle-dum 
and  Tweedle-dee.  Petey  comes  to  hang  her  pink  stockings 
to  dry  on  my  radiator — and  so  it  goes. 

The  fact  that  I  am  possessed  of  two  armchairs  (only  one 
of  which  is  really  disabled)  may  help  to  account  for  the  popu- 
larity of  my  cubicle ;  moreover,  the  color  of  the  wall-paper  is 
sufficiently  monotonous  in  hue  to  disturb  no  one's  sensibilities. 
So  the  visitors  pour  in.  There  is  the  charm  of  suspense — 
one  never  knows  who  or  what  will  happen.  Once,  something 
did  happen,  when  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  appeared  with  a 
villainous-looking  bottle  and  picked  out  the  middle  of  my  best 
Indian  rug  as  a  propitious  spot  on  which  to  black  her  shoes. 
It  is  a  painful  memory,  which  I  hasten  to  forget. 

If,  when  dropping  in  on  myself  unawares,  as  it  were,  I  dis- 
tinguish peculiar  sounds  issuing  through  the  key-hole,  I  know 
it  is  one  of  our  plodding  Latin  scholars,  saying  her  "Persicos 
odi  puer."  Or  perhaps  I  enter  boldly,  only  to  be  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  a  heated  discussion  as  to  the  best  way  to  give  a 
bed-bath  to  a  patient — demonstrated,  of  course,  on  my  bed. 
As  a  rule,  however,  I  have  found  that  the  safest  thing  to  do 
is  always  to  knock  before  entering — like  a  true  lady ! 
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And  even  if  no  occupants  are  found  in  the  room,  there  are 
sure  to  be  traces  of  them — sweaters,  hats,  goloshes,  bathing 
suits,  tennis  rackets,  note-books  and  love  letters — in  short, 
fifty-seven  varieties  of  clutter  and  disorder.  Apparently 
mine  is  the  dressing-room,  the  check-room  for  hats  and  coats, 
the  study  room,  and  last  but  never  least,  the  dining  hall. 
What  better  spot  in  which  to  consume  crumby  crackers  and 
sticky  jelly?     None,  surely. 

But  the  peculiar  part  about  it  all  is  that  I  like  it.  Is  it  be- 
cause of  natural  shiftlessness  and  good  nature,  or  is  it  some 
unwonted  streak  of  sociability  which  is  satisfied  by  such  lav- 
ishness  of  hospitality?  I  do  not  know — but  this  I  am  sure — 
I  would  not  change  my  little  cluttered,  community-owned 
room  for  the  biggest,  lonesomest  apartment  in  Northampton. 


REVIEWS 


The  Father  of  a  Soldier.  By  W.  J.  Dawson.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company. 

The  letters  in  Carry  On  have  made  us  love  already  the 
home  of  Coning-sby  Dawson  and  the  people  in  it.  These 
letters,  written  not  at  his  desk  in  his  workroom  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  but  miles  away  in  cheerless  rest  billets  and  in  joy- 
less dugouts,  are  imbued  with  beauty  of  spirit,  and  the  love  of 
the  soldier-author  for  those  at  home.  As  Carry  On,  bathed 
in  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  is  an  inspiration  especially  to 
men  in  training  here,  and  to  men  who  have  already  joined  the 
ranks  abroad,  so  The  Father  of  a  Soldier  is  primarily  a  mes- 
sage from  the  father  of  Coningsby  Dawson  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  other  soldiers  and  soldiers-to-be.  It  is  the  book 
which  fulfills  a  sacred  promise  which  W.  J.  Dawson  made  to 
his  oldest  son  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  France  for  the 
third  time.  "There  are  fathers  in  America  who  are  soon  to 
become  the  fathers  of  soldiers. — I  want  you  to  write  a  book 
for  them  especially — a  book  such  as  one  who  is  the  father  of  a 
soldier  should  write.  Tell  them  to  bear  up;  let  them  know 
that  they're  soldiers,  too — the  braver  kind  of  soldiers  who  are 
left  behind." 

The  writer  gives  glimpses  of  the  family  before  the  war. 
The  scene  is  pastoral — the  beautiful  home  away  from  the  out- 
side world.  His  loved  ones  are  united  for  the  summer.  Each 
son  has  started  upon  his  career.  Ambitions  and  ideals  bid 
fair  to  become  realized  in  a  measure  beyond  the  secret  hopes 
of  the  father's  heart.  Contentment  and  love  abound  in  the 
lives  of  a  happy  and  a  successful  family.     There  are  plans  for 
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a  trip  abroad.  Suddenly  the  newspapers  talk  of  war.  There 
are  glaring  reports  of  dreadful  atrocities  across  the  sea. 
England  has  entered  the  struggle.  And  very  soon  the  shadow 
of  war  hovers  above  the  home  of  W.  J.  Dawson.  The  trip 
abroad  is  necessarily  postponed.  Plans  to  revisit  England 
are  suspended.  There  is  a  different  calm  in  the  home  that 
we  know.  The  sons  read  the  daily  reports  of  the  German  ad- 
vance. There  is  eager  discussion  of  duty  and  of  honor,  but 
the  war  is  not  mentioned  in  the  family  circle.  The  father 
will  not  listen. 

A  very  short  time  later  all  three  of  the  sons  were  in  the 
service — Coningsby  in  France,  and  the  other  two  on  the  sea. 
The  father,  mother  and  sister  at  home  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Yet  there  was  no  longer  the  stubborn  doubt,  the 
selfish  fear,  and  the  intense  suffering  of  the  father,  who  like 
other  fathers,  could  not  bear  to  let  his  sops  go.  In  the 
father's  heart  there  was  pride  and  a  new  peace,  which  bound 
him  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  three  sons  so  many  miles 
away. 

This  intimate  account  of  the  experience  of  one  father,  is 
told  with  a  charm  and  an  earnestness  which  should  inspire 
all  its  readers  with  the  meaning  of  service,  and  the  worth  of 
love  and  sacrifice. 

C.  B.  C. 


EDITORIAL 


In  starting  out  on  its  career  the  1919  Monthly  Board  takes 
all  the  pleasure  ever  born  of  the  feeling  of  power,  the  sense  of 
holding  the  reins  in  its  own  hands,  of  having  control  of  an 
organ  of  public  expression.  No  less  than  its  privilege  does  it 
feel  its  responsibility.  And  accordingly  it  has  set  to  work  to 
examine  the  Monthly  critically  in  regard  both  to  its  present 
status  and  to  its  possibilities  for  the  future.  After  a  sketchy 
and  superficial  inquiry  about  the  Monthly  among  the  stu- 
dents it  seems  fair  to  summarize  the  situation  thus : 

About  one-third  of  the  subscribers  never  or  rarely  look  in- 
side the  covers  at  all.  Why  they  subscribed  they  and  we  won- 
der. Some  presumably  were  undiscerning  Freshmen  who 
positively  panted  to  subscribe  to  something.  Some  were  per- 
haps loyalists  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  support 
anything  about  college  since  they  were  endowed  with 
much  college  spirit  and  a  goodly  check  from  Father.  And 
some  must  belong  to  the  school  of  whom  we  can  only  say: 
"Forgive  them!  They  know  not  what  they  do."  To  reach 
this  class  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  blossom  forth  with  red  headlines  and  cartoons.  So  we 
leave  them  perforce  out  of  consideration.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  subscribers  glance  down  the  table  of  contents 
to  see  if  any  of  their  friends  have  made  a  contribution.  If 
so,  they  peruse  it  hastily  that  they  may  tell  her  how  splendid 
her  article  in  the  Monthly  was.  They  may  then  flutter  over 
the  pages,  cast  an  eye  on  a  poem,  and  skim  over  a  story  that 
is  broken  up  by  conversations.  The  remaining  sixth  of  our 
supporters  actually  read  the  Monthly,   sometimes   only  a 
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small  part  of  it  and  sometimes  all  except  the  Editor's  Table 
and  the  Editorial.  This  last  group  is  of  course  the  pride  and 
consolation  of  the  Board.  As  long  as  the  Editors  exercise 
reasonable  discrimination  in  their  choice  of  material  for  each 
number  they  are  sure  of  commanding  the  attention  and  ap- 
preciation of  this  body,  the  real  public  at  present  of  the 
Monthly.  But  to  convert  the  second  group  into  the  third,  to 
add  it  to  our  public,  is  the  aim  of  the  Board.  And  to  accom- 
plish it  we  are  ready  to  do  anything  except  degrade  the 
Monthly  from  the  class  of  literary  publications. 

For  what  is  the  MONTHLY?  What  does  it  aim  to  be?  As 
all  the  college  world  should  by  this  time  know,  it  purposes  to 
print  the  best  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  undergradu- 
ates and  so  to  encourage  effort  along  this  line.  It  always  has 
been,  and  we  trust  always  will  be,  a  literary  magazine.  More- 
over it  desires  to  act  as  a  mouthpiece  of  public  opinion  and  to 
be  a  means  by  which  the  thoughtful  protestor,  indeed  even  the 
dangerous  red  rag  anarchist  may  make  herself  heard. 
Never  may  it  degenerate  into  the  battle-field  of  petty  campus 
squabble.  We  do  not  fear  it.  Never  may  it  sink  to  the  un- 
dignified. Let  it  be  neither  sensational  nor  cheap.  But  let 
it  be  interesting!  The  Board  solemnly  pledges  itself  to 
eliminate  with  ruthless  severity  from  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  whatever  is  boring.  What  is  entertaining  is  of  it- 
self justified,  and  vice  versa  what  is  uninteresting  speaks  its 
own  death  sentence,  no  matter  how  original  the  idea  or  how 
noble  the  cause.     It  is  not  an  impossible  program. 

What  then  of  the  Editorial?  Even  the  enlightened  and 
faithful  readers  of  the  Monthly  seldom  look  at  this  section. 
Do  they  fear  boredom?  Do  they  scent  uncomfortable  exhor- 
tation to  do  their  duty?  Do  they  anticipate  flaccid  comment 
on  what  everyone  has  long  known  and  thought  about?  Do 
they  look  upon  the  Editorial  as  a  harmless  space-filler?  A 
two  minute  investigation  of  the  drawers  in  the  Monthly 
room  should  dissipate  any  idea  of  the  need  of  that !  Too  often 
our  fifty-six  pages  are  all  too  few.  Why  then  devote  this 
space  to  an  Editorial?  In  order,  gentle  should-be  reader, 
that  the  Monthly  may  be  more  than  a  mouthpiece  for  others ; 
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in  order  that  it  may  itself  speak.  Except  as  individuals  we 
do  not  attempt  to  have  any  established  platform  concerning" 
the  tariff  or  temperance  or  even  woman's  rights;  we  adopt 
no  policy  about  the  ten  o'clock  rule  and  student  government. 
Our  only  stand  is  for  free  speech,  but  we  claim  the  right  to 
add  the  corporate  opinion  of  the  Monthly  on  any  matter  that 
comes  up. 

So  much  for  the  reason  for  devoting  three  pages  to  an  Edi- 
torial. Does  that  justify  three  pages  of  stupidity  and  bore- 
dom? A  thousand  times  no!  We  shall  seek  to  make  these 
pages  as  interesting  as  any  in  the  Monthly.  What  is  the  use 
of  the  most  erudite  and  profound  Editorial  if  it  is  wasted  on 
the  desert  air?  Even  at  the  expense  of  falsely  paragraphing 
every  three  lines  in  order  to  remove  the  deadly  appearance  of 
a  truly  Boswellian  block  of  -print,  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of 
making  the  Editorial  readable,  like  the  rest  of  the  Monthly, 
and  then  of  having  it  read. 

The  Board  is  determined  to  have  the  Monthly  read.  To 
this  end,  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  damn  eternally  all  that  is 
boring.  Is  this  a  sufficient  means  of  accomplishing  our  pur- 
pose?    If  not,  what? 
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"How  superlative  is  wisdom!" 

According  to  certain  students  of  the  English  language,  our 
speech  is  rapidly  moving  toward  short  circuit  forms  of  ex- 
pression; we  are  telescoping  our  phrases  at  both  ends,  they 
insist,  until  what  remains  is  but  an  unrecognizable  shred  of 
the  original  expression.  College  offers  abundant  material  in 
support  of  this  theory.  "Soc,"  "Ec,"  "Psych,"  "Thirt,"  "Libe," 
"Beck's,"  "Gym,"  "Studes',"  "Scru,"  form  a  jargon  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  all  save  the  initiated.  Who  among  us  has  not 
encountered  that  uncomprehending  stare  with  which  some 
member  of  the  family  is  sure  to  greet  these  expressions  when 
at  some  inopportune  moment  they  come  rolling  off  our  tongue 
with  the  ease  born  of  long  practise  ?  Yes,  our  speech  certain- 
ly displays  a  fondness  for  the  short  circuit. 

Yet  curiously  enough  there  is  another  tendency  here  at  col- 
lege to  move  in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  In  certain 
channels  of  our  conversation  we  cling  with  unbelievable  ten- 
acity to  the  longer  forms  of  expression.  We  abandon  the 
simple  statements  of  our  childhood  days ;  we  scorn  the  use  of 
a  positive  or  a  comparative ;  we  wander  unchecked  amid  a  riot 
of  superlatives.  We  seem  really  not  to  have  said  anything 
unless  we  have  said  it  in  the  superlative.  Consider  some  of 
our  extravagant  phrases;  "Oh  my  dear,  I  had  just  the  most 
glorious  time."  "Wasn't  that  music  perfectly  thrilling?" 
"Isn't  she  just  the  sweetest  thing!"     This  last  is  a  universal 
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favorite.  We  hear  it  sung  in  every  key.  Things  have 
reached  such  a  state  that  if  our  expression  of  approval  is  any 
less  vehement  than  this,  our  audience  simply  takes  it  for 
granted  that  we  actually  dislike  the  person  in  question.  Any 
simple  statement  in  the  positive  degree  seems  to  our  unac- 
customed ears  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable.  In  truth,  we  ap- 
proach perilously  near  those  curious  limits  "beyond  which  we 
may  not  go  and  still  be  speaking  English." 

However,  we  still  manage  to  be  intelligible,  to  ourselves  at 
least,  and  to  distinguish;  though  not,  perhaps,  with  that  de- 
lightful precision  of  the  small  boy  who,  when  asked  to  com- 
ment on  results  versus  consequences,  remarked,  "Results  are 
what  you  expect,  and  consequences  are  what  you  get!"  Here 
is  an  admirable  nicety  of  distinction.  Surely  there  is  little 
to  be  found  in  our  tendency  to  unqualified  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  people  and  things,  and  our  aptitude  at  applying 
the  same  forms  of  expression  to  all  the  events  within  the 
range  of  our  experiences. 

It  is  not  that  we  deliberately  choose  to  use  this  type  of  vo- 
cabulary to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  is  more  that  it  has 
a  habit  of  stealing  in  unawares,  until  suddenly  we  find  it  firm- 
ly camped  upon  the  ground.  As  we  grow  into  the  ways  of 
college  life,  proceeding  from  freshman  year  upward,  we  are 
vaguely  conscious  that  an  epidemic  of  superlatives  is  raging 
round  about  us.  But  some  fine  day,  to  our  horror,  we  hear 
the  very  type  of  expression  to  which  we  had  so  blithely 
thought  ourselves  immune,  issuing  from  our  own  lips  with 
all  the  appearances  of  unquestioned  right  to  be  there.  Per- 
haps, if  we  are  exceedingly  zealous,  we  can  root  out  the  new- 
comer before  it  has  too  firmly  entrenched  itself.  But  more 
often  the  force  of  example  and  man's  natural  inclination  to 
follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  combine  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere where  it  grows  and  flourishes  unhindered,  till  it  be- 
comes an  accepted  part  of  our  vocabulary,  and  all  former 
scruples  about  employing  it  vanish  without  leaving  a  trace. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  literally  live  up  to 
the  type  of  conduct  sugested  in  the  proverb  "Silence  is  gold- 
en."    Nor  yet  does  it  mean  that  we  should  seek  to  emulate. 
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the  sophist  Polemo,  who  was  buried  before  the  breath  left  his 
body,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  seen  above  ground  with 
his  mouth  shut!  But  too  many  positives  make  a  negative, 
and  if  we  say  too  much  for  everything  we  shall  finally  reach 
a  point  where  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  enough  for  anything. 
Which  would  indeed  be  a  pity !  Therefore,  to  steer  the  middle 
course, — is  it  too  much  to  hope  ? 

A.  I.  P. 

In  spite  of  the  warward  trend  of  plots  and  poetry,  now 
stronger  than  ever,  spring  has  forced  its  way  to  a  rival  pos- 
sition,  and  the  result  is  that  the  material,  interested  in  things 
military,  still  weaves  a  compromising  frivolity  and  moodi- 
ness, and  all  the  new  whims  and  inventions  of  the  season, 
about  its  characters.  Almost  without  exception,  editors  are 
expressing  their  relief  at  the  abundance  and  quality  of  ma- 
terial offered  for  publication;  in  other  words,  we  may  hope 
that  for  a  time,  entertainment  will  be  reasonably  assured 
and  more  freely  offered. 

As  a  complete  number,  none  seems  so  satisfactory  this 
month  as  the  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  In  the  former  are 
three  stories  that  almost  reach  the  standard  set  by  college 
publications  of  the  more  literary  die,  of  which  "Superstition," 
a  rather  fanciful  treatment  of  the  magic  of  old  Egypt,  is  per- 
haps the  most  finished.  "A  Question  of  Method,"  leaves  one 
a  trifle  confused,  evidently  intentional  with  the  author  since 
she  has  entrusted  the  solution  of  her  plot  to  the  reader.  The 
Yale  publication  begins  with  a  set  of  letters  from  "over 
there,"  which  show  a  finer  spirit  and  a  more  vivid  set  of  ex- 
periences than  might  be  expected  to  reach  us  from  a  man 
overburdened  with  work.  It  offers,  too,  a  playlet  "That  Other 
Fanny  Otcutt."  Perhaps  this  is  too  reminiscent  for  origin- 
ality; it  at  once  calls  to  mind  Constance  Mackay's  Beau  of 
Bath  series  of  one  act  plays,  dealing  so  intimately  with 
actresses  and  celebrities  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  e 
recall  a  similar  play  published  in  our  own  magazine  two  or 
three  years  ago.     However,  the  dialogue  is  as  quaint  as  its 
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heroine,  and  the  incident,  simple  and  yet  not  without  charm, 
is  dramatic  enough  in  itself.  "Our  Show,"  a  stoiy  with  pleas- 
ing child  psychology  from  the  days  of  embryo  acting,  makes 
the  best  pages  of  the  April  issue  of  the  Sun  Dial. 

In  contrast  to  these,  "The  Private,"  a  study  of  American 
aristocracy  and,  to  a  noticeable  degree,  bureaucracy,  slightly 
shocks  our  smug  sense  of  inherent  disregard  for  position  or 
caste.  The  young  lady  who  is  not  only  "front  family"  Ameri- 
can, but  has  a  great  sense  of  her  service  to  the  community  in 
being  that,  is  willing  at  her  dinner  party  to  make  a  young 
private  extremely  uncomfortable,  provided  she  avoids  show- 
ing any  equality  with  him,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  ensigns 
and  lieutenants.  While  conditions  are  hardly  at  that  point 
as  yet,  it  may  be  well  to  work  in  advance  against  the  dangers 
accompanying  military  standards  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  essays,  it  appears  that  an  honest  effort  is  being 
made  to  think  out  the  most  modern  aspect  of  college,  and  both 
the  Hollis  Magazine  and  the  Skidmore  Quarterly  have  taken 
up  the  question  "War  and  the  Woman's  College."  Behind 
the  merely  verbal  passages  still  lies  an  earnestness  that  may 
arise  from  a  real  desire  to  influence  the  college  in  the  interest 
of  the  minor  issues  of  the  war. 

Several  war  poems — the  best  of  this  month's  harvest —  car- 
ry these  ideas  to  an  individual  basis.  A  rather  belated  copy 
of  The  Haverfordian  and  the  May  number  of  the  Wells  College 
Chronicle  both  begin  with  a  sonnet  to  a  life  well  given  for  the 
war.  Since  free  verse  has  become  a  rare  visitor  to  our  ex- 
change department,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  page  called 
"May  Day,"  in  the  Richmond  College  Messenger. 

"Williams  of  the  Fifties",  a  retrospect  into  a  period  of  Wil- 
liams College  history,  reads  well  and  is  a  keen  tribute  to 
earlier  workers  and  welders  of  the  institution. 
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In  conclusion,  we  borrow  a  poem  from  the  Vassar  Monthly 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  season : 

SPRING    WITCHES 

"When  laughter  flickers  through  shadowland, 

And  the  scornful  winds  are  far, 

Close  to  the  mirror  of  moons  we  stand 

In  the  wake  of  a  sudden  star. 

And  the  joy  that  is  white  to  the  tips  of  the  skies, 

And  the  joy  that  is  green  where  the  glimmer  grass  lies 

Has  painted  itself  in  the  look  of  our  eyes, 

We  wonder,  but  have  no  fear. 

"When  dew-drones  trickle  through  Flowerland, 

And  the  waking  worlds  are  strong, 

Purled  to  the  patter  of  leaves  we  stand, 

While  the  earth  throbs  rich  with  song. 

And  the  joy  that  is  red  in  the  fingers  of  trees 

And  the  joy  that  is  gold  in  the  bourgeoning  breeze 

Has  colored  our  voices  to  tenderest  keys, — 

For  love  and  the  Spring  are  here!" 

A.  J.  K. 


THE    SMITH   UNIT 


Paris,  March  26,  1918. 

My  last  letter  was  written  to  you  from  Grecourt,  Saturday,  March 
16th.  Yesterday  I  cabled  you  as  follows:  "All  members  Smith  Unit 
safe,  having-  evacuated  our  entire  civil  population.  Please  notify  each 
family.  Send  no  supplies  but  money  to  replace  later  all  personal  and 
Unit  equipment."  In  between  the  times  of  sending  those  two  messages 
lies  a  great  and  wonderful  story  of  the  Smith  Unit.  I  am  just  begin- 
ning to  hear  bits  of  it  and  from  those  bits  I  can  assure  you,  that  the 
members  of  the  Unit,  whom  I  left  at  Grecourt  have  done  something 
which  the  rest  of  us  as  Smith  women  will  be  proud  of  for  many  years. 

As  I  wrote  you  on  the  16th  several  important  Unit  matters  were 
awaiting  me  in  Paris  and  I  thought  it  best  to  go  down  the  following 
week.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Eeconstruction  work  under 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  head  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Department,  of  the  Red 
Cross,  had  written  for  me  to  attend  a  conference  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing in  his  office.  So  with  this  appointment  as  a  nucleus,  Anne  made 
others  for  me  and  I  left  Monday  morning  for  a  busy  week  in  Paris. 

Perhaps  you  remember  in  my  last  letter  and  in  Ruth  Joslin's  written 
at  the  same  time,  we  both  spoke  of  the  air  battle  above  us.  The  aerial 
activity  had  been  almost  continuous  for  three  weeks.  The  spring  sun- 
shine had  made  possible  constant  flying,  and  although  most  of  the 
battles  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  we  were  hardly  ever, 
night  or  day,  free  from  the  humming  of  planes.  We  knew  the  members 
of  two  very  famous  flights,  one  a  bombing,  the  other  a  fighting  squadron. 
They  flew  over  Grecourt  often,  dropping  messages  or  giving  us  exhi- 
bitions of  some  of  their  most  hair-raising  "stunts."  One  had  a  klaxon 
on  his  machine  and  he  often  flew  so  low  we  could  hear  it.  Today's  map 
of  the  advance  shows  that  the  Germans  now  hold  the  camps  of  both  of 
these  flights. 

Saturday  was  a  wonderful  day  for  our  work.  We  had  so  much  to  do 
that  although  I  had  accepted  for  six  of  the  Unit  to  take  tea  with  Col. 
Aemery  Hallon  not  one  girl  could  get  away.  In  the  evening  Frances  and 
I  dined  with  Col.  E.  in  Ham.     These  two  officials  had  been  most  kind  in 
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giving  us  horses,  men  and  tools  for  the  hundreds   of   acres   we   wptrse 

ploughing,  so  we  felt  we  must  accept  their  formal  written  invitation  it* 
possible.  Grecourt  was  never  so  hard  to  leave,  even  fo  an  hour  or  two, 
as  it  was  the  last  few  days.  Our  Marie  Ecole  was  so  pretty  with  the 
lovely  new  carpet  Mrs.  Morrow  had  sent  up  from  Paris,  the  piano  I  had 
rented  at  Noyon,  and  all  the  comforts  that  our  Paris  friends  had  pro- 
vided. We  even  had  a  copy  of  the  Stuart  ''Washington"  framed  and  on 
the  table  to  show  that  while  it  might  be  discourteous  to  have  our  Ameri- 
can Flag  displayed  in  the  British  war  zone  we  were  proud  to  show  our 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  man  who  was  its  first  Presi- 
dent. Our  park  was  full  of  anemones,  and  the  birds  sang  as  I  have 
never  heard  them  before,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  at  last  the  Unit  had  a 
real  home,  a  real  place  to  work  and  live  in. 

We  talked  Sunday  evening  as  we  had  before  for  six  weeks  about  the 
big  drive.  The  girls  half  laughingly  urged  me  not  to  go  to  Paris  for 
fear  I  would  miss  it.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  I  had  followed  their 
advice  for  in  coming  to  Paris  I  surely  missed  my  greatest  chance  to  be 
of  service  to  France  and  the  Unit. 

Monday  morning  I  left  Grecourt  at  seven.  Joseph  drove  me  in  a  sol- 
dier's cart  to  Hombleux.  I  will  never  forget  the  lovely  fields  in  the 
morning  mist.  The  sun  was  rising  over  Ham  as  I  passed  the  newly 
ploughed  fields,  I  rejoiced  in  them  and  their  promise  for  the  harvest, 
glad  that  after  three  barren  years  they  were  again,  thanks  to  Frances, 
Marion  and  the  others,  soon  to  bring  to  the  poor  people  good  wheat,  po- 
tatoes and  vegetables.  The  French  official  communique  of  yesterday — 
just  seven  days  later —  says,  "A  fierce  battle  is  in  progress  between  Ham 
and  Nesle  which  had  been  won  and  lost  several  times."  Those  fields  so 
beautiful  a  week  ago  were  yesterday  the  scene  of  a  part  of  the  biggest 
battle  the  world  has  ever  known. 

After  nine  weeks  of  waiting  in  Paris,  the  Doctor,  Marjorie  Talbot  and 
Anne  secured  their  passes  on  Thursday  to  Grecourt.  Friday  morning's 
paper  told  of  the  "heavy  bombardment  on  a  57  mile  front  from  Lens  to 
La  Fore."  I  asked  Mr.  Hunt  if  this  would  prevent  us  from  getting 
back.  He  thought  not  and  the  four  of  us  set  forth  early  Saturday 
morning  for  Noyon,  knowing  that  Katie  Hooper  and  one  of  the  chau- 
ffeurs always  wTent  there  for  supplies  on  Saturday.  Friday  night  Major 
Andrews  telephoned  from  headquarters  that  he  had  just  arrived  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  that  if  I  could  stay  over  he  would  get  up  to  Paris 
about  9  p.  m.  Saturday  and  see  me  oil'  Sunday  morning,  hut  I  felt  so  un- 
easy that  I  decided  to  start  without  seeing  him. 

Just  as  our  train  pulled  out  of  the  (la re  du  Nord  at  S  a.  m.  we  heard 

what  we  thought  were  two  heavy  explosions.     We   learned 

later  that  they  were  followed  every  fifteen  minutes  all  morning  by 
similar  explosions  and  while  at  this  writing  there  is  still  much  uncertain- 
ty as  to  their  origin,  they  are  thought  to  be  projectiles  from  a  gun  7.~> 
miles  away.  
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I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  picture  of  the  courtyard  as  we  stepped 
into  it  from  the  narrow  cobblestoned  rue  du  College.  There  must  have 
been  8,000  refugees  there,  all  old  men,  old  women  and  little  children. 
As  we  entered  Red  Cross  camions  drove  up  and  everyone  proceeded  to 
unload  more  refugees  with  their  huge  rolls  of  bedding,  rabbits,  chickens, 
long  loaves  of  bread  and  bundles  of  every  shape  and  description.  Near 
the  gate  a  French  officer  was  trying  to  get  the  names.  Later  Anne 
tried  to  help  him  a  little,  for  with  her  perfect  French  she  could  get 
more  information  from  the  people  than  the  rest  of  us.  We  were  just 
trying  to  find  someone  to  report  to  when  the  Chapel  bell  began  ringing 
and  a  half  dozen  French  soldiers  began  herding  the  people  back  into 
the  cloistered  piazzas  which  surrounded  the  court-yard.  The  reason 
was  soon  apparent.  Directly  above  us  we  could  see  the  puffs  of  white 
smoke,  the  gleaming  white  of  the  attacking  German  and  the  black  of  the 
defending  French  planes.  The  battle  was  short,  but  the  people  had  no 
sooner  come  out  into  the  sunshine  again  than  the  alarm  was  sounded 
once  more.  All  afternoon  the  fighting  went  on  above  us.  And  all  after- 
noon we  could  hear  the  bark  of  the  mitrailleuse  of  the  planes,  the  roar 
of  the  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  the  more  ominous  explosion  of  the  line 
guns. 

The  people  were  wonderful.  There  was  no  confusion,  no  running 
around,  no  crying.  Although  after  three  years  of  slavery  under  the 
Boche,  they  had  just  begun  to  get  a  new  start  in  life,  new  baracques, 
beds,  a  few  kitchen  utensils,  new  clothing,  a  little  stock  for  their  farms 
and  some  seeds  for  their  gardens  although  only  that  day  most  of  them 
had  left  their  homes  for  the  second  time,  they  sat  quiet  and  patient,  ab- 
solutely uncomplaining  beside  their  bundles.  All  were  dressed  in  their 
best.  They  had  just  had  their  luncheons  served  to  them.  They  were 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  a  pretty  bad  situation. 

Anne  found  three  little  girls  from  Guiscard  (  the  next  village  which 
had  already  been  evacuated)  who  wanted  to  find  their  mother.  The 
oldest  was  11.  She  seemed  perfectly  capable  of  handling  her  situation. 
She  had  a  long  roll  of  bread  under  each  arm  and  a  little  sister  was  held 
tightly  in  each  hand.  While  Anne  gave  them  milk  and  bread,  for  the 
young  lady  very  rightly  refused  to  use  her  own  while  any  was  being- 
given  away,  she  learned  her  story.  The  mother  was  half  blind  and  in 
the  confusion  of  the  evacuation  had  become  separated  with  her  two  little 
boys  from  the  three  little  girls.  A  woman  standing  by  corroborated  this, 
said  she  knew  the  woman  and  would  look  after  the  girls  until  she  was 
found.  You  may  be  sure  that  methodical  Anne  did  not  leave  them  until 
she  had  promises  from  the  woman  and  the  children  to  stick  together  un- 
til the  mother  appeared. 

I  took  the  doctor  up  through  the  village.  We  stopped  at  the  Entrepot 
to  make  sure  that  none  of  our  supplies  were  there.  You  know  often  on 
Saturdays,  we  have  thousands  of  francs  worth  waiting  for  us  there.  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  Paris    firms  when  we  had  our  monthly 
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seance  over  our  bills  just  what  had  reached  Noyon.  Fortunately  noth- 
ing had. 

When  we  returned  to  the  College,  Mrs.  Rogers  said  that  Mr.  Hunt  had 
asked  her  to  evacuate  hh  in  her  car,  but  she  could  only  take  two.  She 
had  just  tried  to  go  to  Guiscard  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  to  get 
the  French  official  records  from  the  postofficc,  but  the  road  was  full  of 
retreating  British  artillery  and  cavalry  and  the  last  of  the  refugees.  M 
seemed  to  me  that  as  long  as  we  could  not  get  to  the  Unit,  it  was  wrong 
for  us  to  be  a  burden  to  others.  Mr.  Rogers  advised  us  to  go  back  to 
Paris  on  the  5:50  train,  as  it  would  probably  be  the  last  one  out  of  Noyon 
,there  were  a  couple  of  others  for  the  refugees  on  Sunday)  and  as  the 
Femmes  de  France  could  not  use  us  we  decided  to  leave.  Mrs.  Rogers 
and  her  unit  came  down  in  their  cars  the  next  day  after  the  French  had 
requested  them  to  leave.  Lucy  Stockton  whose  sister  was  a  Smith  '99, 
waited  until  Sunday  and  then  left  on  the  last  train.  She  says  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done  after  Saturday.  Noyon  was  being 
evacuated  by  trains  and  camions  and  as  we  had  no  motor  power  we 
could  not  help  to  get  people  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. 

The  big  bombardment  started  at  5  a.  m.  Thursday  the  2 1st.  All  that 
day  our  girls  were  seen  on  the  road  evacuating  in  our  cars  as  many  of 
our  people  as  they  could.  Friday  they  evacuated  the  Nesle  Red  Cross 
hospital  to  Roye.  Soon  after  midnight  Friday  the  Germans  occupied 
Ham.  Our  girls  left  Grecourt  at  4  a.  m.  when  the  Briish  ordered  them 
out.  The  German  mitrailleuses  were  then  coming  towards  them  from 
Ham.  As  one  of  the  Quakers  said  regretfully,  "They  went  after  the 
civiles,  not  before  them,  as  they  were  ordered  to  do."  The  Marie  Ecole 
was  blown  up  by  the  British.  The  precious  cows  were  seen  being  driven 
along  the  road  (trust  Frances!).  On  Saturday,  they  were  at  Montdidier 
serving  coffee  to  hundreds  of  refugees.  At  least  three  cars  were  still 
running  Saturday.  On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hunt  says  they  will  be  in  Wed- 
nesday. 

Before  this  reaches  you  I  will  have  cabled  more,  but  today  we  may  be 
sure  first  that  they  are  safe;  second,  that  they  have  taken  care  of  all 
our  people;  and  third,  that  they  are  staying  with  them  as  each  day's 
battle  pushes  them  back  on  Paris. 

I  have  offered  the  services  of  the  six  of  us  here  in  Paris  to  the  Red 
Cross  to  use  in  any  way  they  see  fit.  They  will  dispose  of  us  as  the  need 
arises  either  all  together,  or  as  individuals.  Today  all  the  Red  Cross 
men  doctors  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  hospitals  all  over  France  to 
go  to  the  Front.  Probably  our  Doctor  and  Anne  will  be  used  to  replace 
some  of  them.     The  rest  of  us  are  ready  to  go  wherever  needed. 

Everyone  is  asking  about  the  Unit  and  is  very  keen  to  help  us.  Mr. 
White  of  the  White  Motor  Car  Co.  gave  me  a  new  White  truck  on  Sun- 
day. Major  Andrews  thinks  he  can  get  it  across  from  England. 
Several  people  have  given  me  money.  I  guess  we  will  need  it,  for  be- 
sides all  the   Unit  equipment  of  six  houses,  three   barracks,   stor< 
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clothing,  food  and  so  forth,  I  don't  believe  any  of  he  cars  will  be  running 
by  the  time  they  get  here.  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  and  Dorothy  Brown 
have  lost  nothing.  I  have  not  lost  much,  but  the  other  thirteen  members 
will  have  to  be  entirely  outfitted  again.  At  this  writing,I  suggest  that 
you  send  no  supplies,  but  if  the  different  families  can  find  and  good  boots 
which  the  girls  left  at  home,  I  think  it  is  safe  that  they  will  be  needed. 
If  you  can  send  one  or  two  Corona  typewriters  we  will  surely  be  glad  to 
have  them.  But  don't  send  either  boots  or  typewriters  except  by  some- 
one you  know.     All  freight  and  express  service  is  too  uncertain. 

It  is  wonderful  to  feel  that  you  and  all  Smith  women  are  behind  us  in 
this  hour  of  discouragement.  But  we  will  once  more  try  to  make  you 
glad  you  sent  us  to  represent  you  as  we  do  our  small  part  to  make  this 
dying  country  live  again. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Ruth  Walcott,  Tyler  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS   IN   COLLEGE 

'18.     Martha    B.    Emmons   to   Sergeant  John   Wicks   Cooke   of   Newton 
Center. 
Hannah  P.  Russell  to  Donald  H.  Putnam  of  Ashland,  Kentucky. 
'20.     Edith  Sherill  to  Captain  G.  K.  Gould,  344th  Infantry,  Camp  Giant, 
Illinois. 

MARRIAGES 

'14.  Grace  Lee  Middleton  to  George  Roberts  on  April  27,  1918.  Ad- 
dress, 40  East  62nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ex-'17.     Mary  Louise  Dawley  to  John  C.  Jenkins,  April  3,  1918. 

'16.  Helen  Woodbridge  Ganse  to  Lieutenant  Alden  Fairfield  Head  on 
April  29,  1918. 

BIRTHS 

'14.     To  Jenny  (Luntz)   Rabinoff,  a  daughter,  Ruth  Liberty,  on  April  6. 

To  Dorothy   (Williams)    Hughes,  a  second  son,  Henry  Mallory,  Jr., 

on  April  11. 

'16.     To  Marjorie  (Smith)  Wallace,  a  son,  Henry  William,  on  January  <i. 

Ex-'16.     To    Olive    (Barnes)    Abbott,   a   daughter,    Nancy   Sylvester,   in 

February. 

OTHERWISE   OCCUPIED 

'14.  Gertrude  Posner  is  in  charge  of  The  Shopping  Bureau  of  Best  and 
Company,  New  York  City. 
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'14.  Elizabeth  Eoby  sailed  for  France  in  April,  with  the  Third  United 
States  Telephone  Unit.  She  has  been  made  one  of  the  two  super- 
visors of  the  Unit.  Her  work  will  be  near  the  front  firing  line 
and  will  consist  mainly  in  translating  French  telephone  messages 
into  English,  and  English  into  French. 
Mollie  Tolman  has  gone  to  Eockford,  Illinois,  to  do  work  for  the 
War  Department,  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

'16.     Dorothy  Ainsworth  is  planning  to  go  to  France  to  do  Infant  Wel- 
fare Work. 
Grace  Clark  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Simmons  College. 

'17.     Marion   Cohn   is   taking   a    Drama   Course   at   the   University   of 
Chicago. 


CALENDAR 


June  1.     Sophomore  Circus. 

3.     Final  Examinations  begin. 

12.     Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

14.     Commencement. 


